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A translation of Olshausen’s valuable Commentary on the New 
Testament was.projected by some members of the English Church 
in'the end of the year 1845, and the Epistle to the Romans was 
selected as the portion which should be first executed. 

- Before this part of the work’ was.completed, however, the whole 
Commentary was announced for speedy publication in the Foreign 
Theological Library ; and, as it was evident that a competition. be- 
tween two translations would not be desirable, the translators of 
the Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans resolved to offer 
their version to Messrs Clark, and to abandon the rest of their ori- 
ginal design. Hence it is that the contents of the present volume 
appear as a part of the Publishers’ series. 

If the translators had brought out the work on théir own ac- 
count, and on their own responsibility, they would have endea- 


‘ voured to adapt it to English use, by considerable omissions of 


matter which relates to merely German opinions and controversies, 
by condensation of the language, and by intimating their own oc- 
casional tlifferences from the respected author. Under the-actual 
wircumstances, however, such a process of editing would manifestly 
be out of place. The book, therefore, is intended to represent the 
original as faithfully as -possible, although the translators are fully 


‘ sensible that their task has been very inadequately performed. 


Their own very few additions are marked by brackets. 

Olshausen’s Commentary extends to the Gospels, the Acts, and 
the Epistles. to the Romans, Corinthians, Galatians, Ephesians, 
Colossians, and Thessalonians: In the following pages there will 
be found frequent: references to portions which the author did not 


live to execute, Tt has seemed well to retain these, as ‘they may 


iy 7 ADVERTISEMENT: 
be useful in directing the reader to a comparison of other commen- 
taries ; and it appears better to mention here, once for all, the 
limits of the actually existing work, than to append to every such 
reference a statement that the design is incomplete. _ 

_ Four persons have been concerned in the translation; their re- 
-spective portions are as follows: 


General Introduction, (pp. 1-24), A. 
Introduction to the Epistle.(25-58), . B. 
Commentary chap. i. 1, to v. 11 (59-183) A. 
m v. 12, to viii. 39 (184-804) Cc. 

ix. 1, to ix. 80 (804-842) D. 

0 ix. 80 to the end (342-431) B. 
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EPISTLES OF 8T PAUL. 


§. 2. OF THE LIFE* AND MINISTRY OF ST PAUL IN GENERAL. 


THE connected consideration of the Epistles of St Paul calls 
for d.summary view of his personal character in all its grandeur, as 
well as of the ways in which the Lord of the Church prepared this 
distinguished instrument for the exccution of His purposes. For 
so entirely are. St Paul's writings the proper growth of his own 
mind and spirit, almost, so to speak, living parts of his very self, 
that it would be most difficult to understand their peculiar nature 
without a clear perception of these points. τ 

St Paul was called, for the further spread of the gospel, to form 
the connecting link between the Roman-Grecian and the Jewish 
world ; it was necessary therefore that both heathen and Jewish 
~ habits of life and thought should bear a part in his education, in ὁ 
ofder that he might be able to understand and sympathise with 
both: Born of Jewish parents, ‘and in later life brought up at the 
feet of Gamaliel,.im the principles of the Pharisees, Jewish views 
and feslings certainly formed the ground-work and substance of 
his education.. But, as his birth-place was Tarsus, where Grecian 


* On the Hfe of St Paul, besides the older works of Pearson (Annales Paulini) aud 
Paley (Hore Pauling), there Luve more reeently appeared the writings of Menken, 
“ Plicke in das Leben des Apostels Paulus.” (Bremen, 1828), of Nemsen (Qouingen, 
1830), of Schrader (Leipz. 1880-39, ili. vols.), and of Schott (Jena, 832). Phe wark 

of Schrader ig rich in new results, which, however, sumot Rear the test of an Inyertial 
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art and science flourished in a bigh degree,* this could not fail 
to exert an immediate. effect upon the outward form which his Jew- 
ish principles assumed ; indeed, that it did so, is still evident from 
the quotations made in his writings from Grecian poets. (Acts 
xvii. 28, 1 Cor. xv. 38, Tit. 1.12.) So that it is atleast more 
than probable that, in the later part of his life, when he had es- 
caped from the stern bondage of the narrow-minded system of the 
Pharisees, the views he had gained in his youth of the nobler 
aspects of Grecian life rose up again before his mind, and gave 
him that just appreciation of Gentile life, which is discernible in his 
writings. 

For just as Philo, and other Jews, who lived entirely amongst 
Grecks, as well as the earlier Fathers of the Church (as, for in- 
stance, Justin Martyr), regarded the better men amongst the Gen- 
tiles as by no means excluded from the blessings of the Divine 
Word, the Giver of the heavenly powers of holiness and the know- 
ledge of God; even so did St Paul recognise within the heathen world 
a spiritual Israel ; that is, spirits nobler than the rest, who thirsted 
after truth and righteousness (Rom. ii. 14, 15); and whom he 
sought, through the preaching of the gospel, to lead to the cove- 
nants of promise. Jiven the birth, therefore, of the Apostle, and 
the influences under which he grew up, were all so ordered by the 
providence of God, as best to train him for the teacher of the Gen- 
tiles (Galat. i. 15.) For though at first sight it might appear that 
his connexion. with the sect of the Pharisees would not conduce 
to that freedom of spirit which he afterwards attained to, yet, on 
closer consideration, we shall discern in this very circumstance 
the wisdom of a directing Providence. 

In the first place, there were found in this sect many elements 
of truth, more especially moral earnestness and strictness of life‘; 
- for it was in many only, but by no means in all, that these became . 
hypocrisy. And, besides this, just such a nature as that of St Paul 
needed the full experience of add that one system had to offer; be- 
fore he would become fully conscious of what was erroneous and 
one-sided in it, and embrace with complete devotion, and all the 


ο 
criticism.—Very interesting and instructive are the remarks of Tholuck in the “Stu- 
dien und Kritiken” of 1835. P. ii. p.364, &e. 
® Strabo (Geogr. xiv. p. 991, ed. Almelov.) places Tarsus, in this respect, on a level 
with Athens and Alexandria. 
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powers of his being, the complementary truth which that system 
obscured or denied. The energy and determination of his will 
made him carry out his principles as a Pharisee to a fanatical ex- 
treme against the Christians ; and it was not till he had done this, 
that he was possessed by that deep longing which this system of life 
could not satisfy, and which led him to perceive the state into which, 
he had fallen.. The miraculous vision which was imparted t6 St 
Paul, and the startling nature of the annouricement, that he who 
was still the raging opposer of the Crucified, was henceforth to 
be His messenger to the Gentiles, are of course to be considered as 
the decisive causes of the sudden change in his spiritual state; at 
the same time, we cannot doubt that his sincere striving after 
righteousness by the mere works of the law had already, though 
perhaps without his own consciousness, awakened in the depth of 
his soul the conviction, that his own strength could not attain to 
the fulfilment of righteousness; nay, that it might even lead him, 
when his intention was good, into the most fearful errors. This 
conviction brought with it that which, though not the cause, was 
a necessary condition of his passing into the new life ;—namely, 
the longing after something higher, and the power of appreciating 
such ‘moral phenomena, .as the ministry and death of Stephen, in 
which that for which he longed was presented to him in actual life. 
‘Without entering more at length, in this place, into the conside- 
ration of that event which made St Paul into that great instru- 
ment in the- kingdom of God, as which we honour him, let us 
notice, in the next place, the position which he obtained with re- 
spect to the Twelve and the Seventy, after his conversion. His 
relation to the Twelve it is of particular importance to determine ; 
ἣν for though'the Seventy seem to come nearest him, in respect of. 
their ministry, which, like his, was directéd to the Gentile world,* 
yet these so entirely disappear as a body from the history after 
the resurrection of the Lord, that no trace of. them remains. 
The separate members of it might indeed have been afterwards 
actively engaged in preaching the gospel, but no rivalry could 
have arisen between them as such and St Paul, since no one 
could doubt that St Paul was at least equal to them. But 
the case was quite different with respect to the twelve. These 


* Bee in this Comm. the Notes to Luke x. i. 
. AR 
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formed a strictly defined and limited body.; so that, even after 
the Ascension, the vacancy which was occasioned in their num- 
bor by the apostacy of Judas Iscariot was immediately filled up 
by the express command of the Lord. (Acts i. 15, &c.) This 
body was, in fact, to contain within itself the pillars and supports 
of the Church, in proof of which we find the twelve Apostles spoken 
of a8 the spiritual Fathers of the spiritual Israel. (Matth. xix. 28 ; 
Revel. iv. 10, xxi. 14.) So that this question is immediately 
foreed upon us :—in what relation did St Paul stand, according to 
the mind of the Lord, to this sacred Body of Twelve? Now, if 
we regard this question entirely apart from the individuals, as a 
matter determined by outward circumstances, it cannot be denied 
that the Twelve stand higher than St Paul, as those who had been 
with the Lord throughout this earthly pilgrimage (which St Peter 
considers as requisite in a true Apostle, Acts i. 21), and the special 
witnesses of the whole progress of the Redeemer’s life on earth. 
They are, and must continue to be, the real foundations of the New 
Jerusalem (Revel. xxi. 14), so to speak, the roots of the whole tree, 
those who received from the Lord the first-fruits of the Spirit. St 
Paul might indeed justly call himself a witness of the Resurrection ,t 
since he had beheld the crucified Jesus as the risen Lord, and had 
experienced in his own person His divine power; but he plainly 
had not the privilege of having seen the whole course of the life of 
Christ, and in this respect he stood, as it were, one step further 
from that throne of glory which was immediately surrounded by the 
Twelve. But if we turn our eyes from this view of the relation as 
it is in itself, and look at the men themselves as they appear in his- 
tory, we must confess, on the other hand, that the Apostle Paul left 
all the Twelve far behind him, in that “he (that is, the grace of 
God in him) laboured more abundantly than they all.” (1 Cor. xv. 
10 ; 2 Cor. xi. 23.) And this arose by no means from his personal 
devotedness alone, but also in a great measure from circum- 


« It would help us to understand the important position which we find James, the 
brother of the Lord, afterwards occupying, if we might assume that he was taken into 
the number of the Twelve in the place of James, who, we learn (from Acts xii. 1), was 
beheaded, At the same time, we have no distinct historical evidence on this point; and, 
besides, he does not appear to have left Jerusalem, whilst the Apostles were to travel. 

+ It would indeed appear probable, from 2 Cor. v. 16, that St Paul had seen our Lord 
before His resurrection, on the oceasion of lis presence at the Passover in Jerusalem; 
but certainly no nearer connection had subsisted between him aud the Saviour. 
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_ stances. Foy, since the vineyard of God's kingdom was taken. 
_ away from the Jews, and opened to the Gentiles, and St Paul 
was called to labour especially amongst the latter, as the Twelve 
in the first instance amongst the former, it’ was: natural that 
the minisity of St Panl should bear much richer fruit, and that 
all the other Apostles should in comparison with him fall into 
the back-ground. From this we may likewise easily pexceive 
how the relation of the gospel to the outward institutions of 
the Old Testament, and the admission of the Gentiles into the 
Church without observing these, should have become plain to the 
Apostle Paul, at an earlier period, and more completely than to any 
of the other Apostles—more especially than to St Peter, who was 
called to labour immediately amongst the Jows, and who was de 

signed to represent, as it were, the cloment of stability in the 
Church. In consequence, therefore, of this state of things, the 
Apostle, whilst standing on a level with the Twelve, was also en- 
tirely independent of them, and occupied a position of his own, as 
called immediately by the Lord to be the Apostle to the Gentiles. 
(Acts xxvi- 17.) - And this is a point ou which St Paul often found 
it necessary to insist- in his arguments with his opponents, who 
wished to impugn his authority asan Apostle. (See notes on Galat. 
ii. 9.) In doing so he laid particular stress upon the fact, that he 
did not in any way receive his knowledge of the gospel from the 
Twelve, or from any other Christian, butimmediately from the Lord 
Himself. (See the notes on Galat. i. 12.) Now, as regards the 
purely spiritudl part of the gospel, there is no difficulty in conceiv- 
ing how St Paul could have made this his own without any instruc- 
tion from man, For the Holy Ghost, who was imparted to him, 
filled his-inner man as an all-pervading light, and made plain to 
hhim, through his belief in Jesus as the Messiah, the whole of the 
Old Testament, in which all the germs of the New were alrcady laid 
down. In the Spirit, who is absolute truth (1 John v..6), was 
given the assured conviction of the truth of the gospel, and insight 
into its meaning, in details. With regard, however, to the histo- 
rical side of Christianity, the case appears to be different ; and yet 
there are points connected apparently altogether with this (as, for 
example, the institution of the Lord's Supper, 1 Cor. xi. 23, &e.), 
of which the Apostle asserts that he had reevived them imincdiaicly 
from the Lord. Now. we shonld undoubtedly bo ranning mito an 
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erroneous extreme, if we were to assume that ad? historical particu- 
lars in the life of our Lord were imparted to him by revelation. 
The general outlines of Christ's outward life, the history of His mi- 
racles, of His journeys, and what belongs to them, were no doubt 
related to him by Ananias or other Christians. But whatever in 
that life was necessarily connected with the peculiar doctrines of the 
gospel, as, for instance, the institution of the Sacraments, the Re- 
surrection, and similar points, came, no doubt, to the Apostle in an 
extraordinary manner, by immediate revelation of the Lord ;* so as 
to accredit him as an independent witness, not only before the 
world, but also to believers. No one could come forward and say, 
that what St Paul knew of the gospel had been received through 
him. For it was from no man, but from the highest Teacher Him- 
self, that he had received aswell the commission to preach, as also 
the essential facts of the gospel, and the Holy Spirit who gives 
light and life to those facts. 

By this, however, it is not intended t to deny that there was a de- 
velopment in the new life of St Paul; though assuredly (as will be 
shown more at length in the following paragraphs), no further 
change of doctrinal views could have taken place in him. But he 
himself doubtless advanced gradually from childhood to youth, and 
then to manhood in Christ. And so, when the Apostle came for- 
ward as a teacher at Damascus immediately after his conversion 
(Acts ix. 19), it was but the expression of the true feeling of the 
necessity which lay upon him.at once to bear open witness to the 
change which, through God’s grace, had taken place in him. But 
he himself, no doubt, soon began to perceive that, before he could 
labour with a blessing, ‘it was very necessary that his inner life 
should be much deepened, and more thoroughly worked out. 
In consequence of his perception of this truth, he retired inte. 
Arabia for three years—a time which, it is probable, he spent 
chiefly in a thorough study of the Scriptures.t In the midst of 
these studies, probably, the enlightening of the Holy Ghost first 
revealed to him, as a connected whole, the great purpose of the 


* According to the account given in the Acts, St Paul was more than once graciously 
honoured with a vision of the Lord. (See Acts xxii. 17, xxiii. 11.) 

+ See, on this point, the remarks on Acts ix. 20, ete. St Paul himself enjoins Timo- 
thy (1 Tim. iii. 6,) that no new convert shall be a bishop. Is it, then, likely that he 
would have acted in opposition to his own rule? or would his wonderful conversion 
have exempted him from 8 rule to which even the Twelve were subject ? 
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Lord with respect to the human race; and now inwardly ripened, 
and firmly established in true principles of doctrine and life, he 
went forth into the great field of labour which the Lord had ap- 
pointed him. As the waters of a stream are spread abroad, so did 
he spread abroad, beyond the narrow depths in which they had 
hitherto been gathered together, the quickening powers contained 
in the new doctrine; and the whole heathen world, which, léft to 
itself, had come nigh to entire corruption, was made fruitful as by 
the fresh springs of an heavenly life. Now, as an energetic cha- 
racter, as one whose whole work lay ont of himself, the Apostle 
was in danger of forgetting himself in his care for others; or, at 
least, of letting his incessant labours drain and exhaust his inward 
life. In order to prevent this, we perceive, on the one hand, the 
grace of God effectually renewing him with the powers of the 
higher world (2 Cor. xii.), since the mighty labours in which he 
was engaged had not been undertaken. by him on his own impulse, 
but had been expressly assigned to him by the Lord. And, on 
the other hand, God so- ordered his circumstances as to afford 
seasons of rest to his spirit; to which belong, for instance, the 
imprisonments which he had to undergo. In such times of lonely 
stillness his spiritual life was more fully developed within itself, 
80 that the preacher of the. world might τα not preach to others and 
be himself a castaway. 

The last step in the Apostle Paul’s “progress towards perfection 
must finally have been taken on the occasion of his martyrdom. 
‘That which St John’ experienced inwardly in the spirit, St Peter 
-and St Paul were to experience also in the body.* It was in the 
centre of the heathen world, in Rome, during the first great perse- 

‘ eution which befel the Church of God, that St Paul died, beheaded, 
ds a Roman citizen, with the sword. The fact itself of his death 
is established by so many and ancient witnesses, (amongst whom 
the presbyter Gaius, and the bishop Dionysius of Corinth, are the _ 
oldest. See Euseb. H. E. ii. 25.), that it’ cannot be questioned. 
There remains, however, an uncertainty as to the year of his death, 
because in this is involved the doubtful question concerning St 
Paul's second imprisonment at Rome.t This question must not 


* Sed more on this subject in the notes on J ohn xxi, 20, ete. 
+ Compare on this point, in Hemsen’s Life of St Paul, the concluding consider ations 
on his death. 
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occupy us till later; and I only here remark, in passing, that J 
think it necessary to assume a second imprisonment of St Paul in 
Rome, and cannot therefore place his death earlier than the last 
year of the reign of Nero (a.p. 67 or 68.) 


§ 2. THE PECULIARITIES OF ST PAUL'S CHARACTER.* 


That St Paul was one of those energetic characters of whom, in 
different ages of the Church, the Lord has taken so many in some 
marked manner to Himself, is so evident that no one can well fail 
to perceive it. Whatever a man may think of the truths taught by 
the Apostle, even the sceptic must confess that a powerful and 
earnest spiritt breathes through his writings, full of*the glow of 
enthusiasm for that which he held as true, and of burning zeal to 
communicate what he knew to all. But it is of the greatest con- 
sequence to obtain a more accurate knowledge of the peculiarities 
of St Paul’s mind ; because the nature of his writings and doctrine 
will be much more easily comprehended if we keep before our 
minds a clear image of their author. 

Now the simplest way of obtaining an insight into the pecu- 
liarities of St Paul's character is by comparing him with St John, 
the Evangelist. Contemplation (I'v@ots), in the highest sense 
of that word, we found to be the peculiar feature of St John’s 

-life.t The whole bent of his mind was inward and meditative. 
His soul was entirely receptive, wholly occupied with gazing upon 
the eternal ideas of truth. Thus outward labours were not so pro- 
minent in his case, and the flower of his life was prophecy. The 
image presented to us by St Paul.is very different from this. He 
was not, of course, without that living knowledge of the truth 


* On the subject of the following paragraphs, compare the essay of Neander on the 
Apostle St Paul, in his History of the Apostolic Age (Geschichte des Apostolischen 
Zeitalters, vol. ii. pp, 501, sqq.) 

+ We are easily tempted to picture to ourselves St Paut’s personal appearance, as 
very powerful, or even colossal; but, according to 2 Cor. x. 10, just the contrary was 
the case: In the dialogue Philopatris (which, however, to be sure, was not written 
earlier than the fourth century), St Paul is called, “ The Galilean with the bald head, 
and the hooked nose.” (See Tholuck’s Remarks, noticed at the beginning of this In- 
troduction, in which he describes the temperament of the Apostle as the cholerico- 
melancholic.) 

+ See the Introduction to the Gospel of St John. 
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which comes by contemplation ; but in his way of treating religion 

"he gives a prominence, as St John never does, to the exercise of 
the intellect, and exhibits the characteristic acuteness of his under- 
standing in working out the ideas received by the spiritual sense 
into distinct conceptions. It was through this talent for reason- 
ing that St Paul became the author of a precisely defined doctrinal 
language, and the founder of Theology, asa science, in the Church of 
Christ. In him 15 represented the necessity of science for the Church, 
even in the very narfow circle of those on whom the Holy Spirit was 
first poured forth.* And the same character of mind, which made 
him express his religious ideas in a scientific form, made him also, 
in the fruitful labours of his outward Iife, develop especially the 
‘gift of wisdom (1 Cor. xii. 8). In addition to the energy which 
belonged to him as a man of action, we may discern in his 
activity the peculiar faculty of using the most difficult and compli- 
cated worldly relations for the purest and noblest purposes of the 
kingdom of God; so that we must distinctly recognise in this a dis- 
tinguishing featuré of his character. This is very clear, if we 
compare -him with Si Peter; for in the latter there was no less 
energy, but it seems in him to be fettered with a stiffness which 
hindered its adapting itself to circumstances; and though this was 
quite in keeping with his character, which was firm as a rock, yet 
we cannot mistake the contrast it affords to St Paul's. 

This bent of St Paul's mind influenced; as we might bave ex- 
pected, his whole apprehension of the gospel. While St Jobn re- 
ceived it more, as it is in itself, as an object of contemplation, and 
so made what is-revealed to us of God and Christ the centre of his 
doctrine ; St Paul, on the other hand, looked at the gospel more 

‘directly in its bearing upon himself, and so made what is told us 
of man’s nature, and of the method of his salvation, the prominent 


* Tt is in this dialectic charactor of St Paul's discourse 'that we may find ihe reason 
that Longinus places the Apostle on a level with the famous Greek orators, if, at least, 
the famous passage of tliat rhetorivian, in which 118 makes mention of the Apostle, is 
really genuine. Besides vigorous powers of reasoning, the might of deep conviction, and 
the glow of enthusiasm, manifest themselves in St Paul's writings, so that Jerome (in 
his work against Jovinian) declares “ quoticsennque Paulam spostolum lego, non verba 
audire mihi videor, sed tonitrua.’ (Sce Flacii οἵαν, 5.8. Basil, 1667, p. 897, saq.. and 
the works of Bauer, Philologia Uhucydideo-Paulina (Tale 1773), Logica Paulina Gb. 
1774), Nhetoricea Paulina (ib. 1782). Also ‘Taschirner's ircatisc in his opure. πορᾷ,, 
edited by Winger. Leips, 1829. Lastly, Pholuck’s Remaks, pp O87, sqq, as πυ πο 
atp. 1 of this Introduction. - 
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points of his theology. In the experience of his own life he had 
seen the sinful state of the human heart, as well as man’s inability 
to deliver himself from it, and the consequent need of a remedy 
which should come from God, such as was realized in Christ ; and 
from this living source his whole system of doctrine springs forth 
and spreads itself. The Western character of St Paul’s mind is 
seen in this conception of the gospel as clearly as in the bent of 
those two great kindred spirits to his, St Augustin and Luther, in 
whom indeed his own course of education was repeated. In St 
John, on the other hand, is shown the Hastern spirit, which loses 
sight of itself in the contemplation of that which is. presented to it 
of God, and which, through all the developments of doctrine in 
later ages, ever dwelt by preference on what is revealed to us of 
God and Christ. So that though there is no specific difference, no 
actual contradiction between the teaching of St Paul and St John, 
yet these two Apostles do already exhibit in themselves the two 
chief tendencies of the later development of doctrine. As the grain 
of corn, though one, opens itself into two halves on the unfolding 
of the germ, or as the magnet, from one middle point, discharges, 
at the same time, a positive and a negative power; so the two 
chief tendencies of the Church, the Eastern and the Western, which 
mutually complete each other, are represented in the earliest ages 
by the two great Apostles, St John and St Paul. 

From the vigorous and decided manner in which the Apostle both 
taught and acted, we might at once conclude that it was not likely 
that any considerable change would take place in his convictions, 
after that first great spiritual conversion, by which the fierce opponent 
of Jesus Christ became his fearless witness. After his admission 
into the Church of Christ, he no doubt early formed for himself a 
consistent view of Christian truth, and therefore expresses himself, 
even in his latest epistles, in the same way as in his earliest; from 
the Epistles to the Thessalonians down to those to Timothy and 
Titus, we find the same fundamental truths ever recurring.’ In one 
single point only can we discern in his later writings a different 

form of doctrinal statement from that contained in his earlier 
epistles; that is, in his views concerning the second coming of 
Christ. In his earliest epistles St Paul expresses a hope that he 
may himself live until the time of the Lord's return (see 1 Thess. 
iv.; 2 Cor. y.), but in the latter he has renounced this hope, and 
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longs to depart and to be with Christ (Phil. i. 23). The modifi- 
cation of his views in this point may, however, be easily explained, 
if we consider the peculiar nature of the subject. The time of 
Christ’s-second coming was, according to our Lord’s own teaching, 
to remain uncertain (see Matth. xxiv. 1, and the remarks on the 
- passage); St Paul himself, therefore, neither knew nor could know 
this time (Acts i. 7). Whilst, therefore, the fervour of his love 
made him at first regard all things as near, and long after the 
kingdom of God*upon earth as the highest good; at a later period 
the great crisis of the Advent retreated, in his apprehension, to a 
greater distance. We cannot-therefore say that St Paul’s convic- 
tions on this point of doctrine underwent any change; but only 
that his own individual position with respect to the object present- 
ed in this doctrine was altered. If, however, the above observa- 
tions show that the swbstance of St Paul’s doctrine remained un- 
changed, yet we may certainly observe a constant progress in the 
merely formal development of it ; for we cannot fail to perceive, 
that his theological language i ismore full, and his conceptions more 
complete and sytametrical, in the later epistles, especially those to 
the Philippians and Colossians, than in the earlier. 

St Paul not oply kept aloof from the gnostical tendency (the 
‘relative truth of which is represented by St John), and vigorously 
combated the errors into which, as is plain from the Epistles to the 
Colossians, to Timothy, and Titus, it soon led some of its fel- 
lowers ; but also from that judaico-materialist tendency, which’ 
showed itself in ‘so many of those who had left the sect of the 
Pharisees to join the Christian Church. As a tree torn from its 
original soil, and transplanted with all its roots and fibres into 
other ground, such had been the change effected in St Paul at 
hie conversion ; and he therefore transferred nothing of the one- 
sidedness and narrowness of the system of the Pharisees into 
his views of Christian doctrine. The attempts which have been 
made to explain many leading features of his system from his 
Jewish, views of life,* show just as little knowledge of the human 

~*~ 


* We need hardly remark that we do not therefore mean to deny that the history of 
Jewish doctrine furnishes us with a key to ihe further understanding of many particular 
statements in St Paul’s writings; we only wish to maintain, that the essential points of 
his system are the results of his own inward experience; the views which he entertained 
at an earlier period of his life at most only affected the form in which he presenied thr 
truth, 
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heart, as those which soek to account for Augustin’s doctrine 
by his ‘former Manichwan errors, and for Luther's by his edu- 
cation as a monk. We find, on the contrary, that men of energetic 
character are generally inclined after such transitions to despise 
too much the systems from which they have escaped, and to reject 
even what is truce in them, rather than to transfer any thing belong- 
ing to them into their new line of thought and life. But from this 
error, into which Marcion and his disciples fell, St Paul was preserv- 
ed by that fundamental Christian view, of which the Holy Spirit had © 
led him to see the importance, and which regards the Old Testa- 
ment as divine in its nature, and containing, under a typical and 
prophetical veil, all the essential truths of Christianity in the germ. 
He perceived that the error lay entirely in the rigid spirit of the 
Pharisees, who wished to have the husk of the letter regarded as 
the substance of the spirit itself. St Paul therefore represented 
that true and just mean, which lies between the false spiritualism 
of the Gnostics on the one hand, and the materialism of the Jews 
on the other, whilst he held the true Scriptural doctrine of the rea- 
lity and importance of both spirit and matter, in their proper rela- 
tions to each other; and this in such a manner as fully to main- 
tain his balance, without leaning to either error. In the theology 
of St John likewise, the same correct views of the relation of mat- 
ter and spirit cannot be mistaken, although in his gospel and epis- 
tles we find an inclination towards genuine spiritualism, of course 
without making any concession to Gnostic errors: it was only in 
the Apocalypse that St John found the opportunity of bringing 
forward in greater prominence, that side of the gospel which pre- 
sents to us the material and spiritual in their connection; and there- 
fore any future author who wishes to give a just view of St John’s 
doctrine, must consider the ideas of the Apocalypse as complemen- 
tary of those of his remaining works. 

This well-balanced character of St Paul’s whole disposition, as 
well as of his theology, is also the reason why the feeling of the 
Church, guided in this matter also into the truth by the Spirit of 
Christ working in her, has regarded the collection of his epistles, 
in which every thought is expressive of that correct mean which he 
preserved in his doctrine, as the crown of the canon of the New 
Testament. Whilst every separate gospel found its necessary com- 
plement in the other gospels, and altogether form the roots of the 
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New Testament, whilst the Acts of the Apostles only constitutes, 
so to speak, the stem, which unites the roots with the crown of the 
tree,—St Paul, without laying claim to any authority in point of 
doctrine independent of the rest, stands before us in all the riches 
of his personal endowments, spreading around on all sides the 
fruitfulness of his inward life. He was the first, 11 whom was 
reflected on all sides, as far as was possible in one man, not of 
course the person of the Lord himself, but that Spirit which he had 
bestowed upon the Church ; and this universality of character and 
gifts of grace made him capable, through the powers of the same 
Spirit, of so unfolding the peculiar nature of the principles of Chris- 
tianity both in his doctrine and in his life, as to represent it to the 
Gentile world almost in his sole person. Whaisoever, therefore, 
appeared in the gospels as a bud but partially disclosed, and in- 
deed m the synoptical evangelisis manifestly engrafted upon Old 
Testament principles,—that the Apostle displays before our minds 
opénly and freely, and in some parts of his writings, for instance, 
in the Epistles to the Romans and Galatians, im so strictly didac- 
tic a form, that it commends itself as much by the cogency of the 
arguments ta the thoughtful, as to the feeling mind by that glow 
of enthusiasm which breathes throughout his Statements. Tf, how- 
ever, we compare the collection of the Catholic epistles (with which 
we must also class’ the Epistle to the Hebrews, as proceeding 
from the same starting point), with the Epistles of St Paul, we shall 
perceive that the latter are more calculated for the beginning of the 
spiritual life, whilst the concluding writings of the New Testament 
tend more directly to the perfection of the fruits of regeneration in 
holiness and sanctification. Accordingly, if in the epistles of St Paul 
the centrab ideas, around which he considers everything to move, 
axe faith in opposition to the works of the law, justification and 
atonement, and we cannot fail to perceive the earnestness with which 
he labours to impress these deeply on the minds of his hearers and 
readers ; the Epistle to the Hebrews and the Catholic epistles, on the 
other hand, setting out with thesé doctrines as their admitted founda- Ὁ 
tion, teach from them how the man is to perfect holiness in the fear 

of God © The latter epistles, therefore, seem to bear mote of a legal 

character, and on that aécount found much less access to the mind 

of the Church than those of St Paul. They demand, however, also 

for their right comprehension.a higher degree of development of’ 
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the regenerate soul ; and because this was often deficient, a correct 
perception of the difficulties of those writings deterred many expo- 
sitors from attempting to explain them. The different collections 
therefore which compose the New Testament canon, each proceed 
from a different point of view; and on His very account mutually 
complete each other, furnishing satisfaction for every stage of ad- 
vancement, and excitement to press forward to higher perfection. 
(See Comm. P. I. Introd. § 2) 


§ 3. ORDER OF SUCCESSION OF ST PAUL'S EPISTLES. 


From the thoroughly practical character of St Paul's life, we 
might at once expect that his productions as an author would have 
nothing of an abstract form about them. And in fact we neither 
possess any treatises by him on religious subjects, nor have we any 
reason to suppose that he ever wrote any. His letters are all 
suggested by existing circumstances,- and are therefore adapted 
to the most particular occasions of actual life. On this account, 
everything in them is individual, marked, traced with strong 
and definite outlines, and yet, by means-of that spiritual prin- 
ciple which animated the Apostle, truths of the most universal 
bearing are reflected in those special cases, and give to all his re- 
marks and counsel a meaning and importance for every age. In 
what manner those epistles of the Apostle which have come down 
to us were formed into one collection, it is now impossible to make 
out on satisfactory historical grounds. We find, however, in the 
hands of Marcion the Gnostic, ἃ collection of ten epistles of St 
Paul, the three pastoral epistles to Timothy and Titus being want- 
ing, whilst in the Catholic Church the collection consisted of thir- 
teen epistles (that to the Hebrews not being included) : this might 
then be regarded as the original nucleus of the collection of epistles, 
to which the pastoral epistles were added at a laterperiod. And yet 
if we consider the matter more closely, this does not appear pro- 
bable, and we may therefore suppose that the pastoral epistles were 
only accidentally omitted from the canon of Marcion. For we find 
that the order of succession of the epistles, according to Marcion’s 
arrangement, was an entirely different one ‘from that of the collec- 
tion sanctioned by the Catholic Church ; but if the latter had only 
inserted the pastoral epistles into Marcion’s collection, the order 
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would have remained unaltered. “The cause of the discrepancy of 
the order was, moreover, occasioned by the adoption of an entirely 
distinct principle of arrangement; the Marcionites arranging the 
epistles, as we shall soon prove, according to their chronological 
succession; the Catholics, in the first place, according to the im- 
portance of the churches to which the writings were addressed, and 
then according to the dignity of the private persons who had -re- 
ceived them. This appears most plainly in the case of the Epistle 
to Philemon; this letter would seem, at first sight, to belong to, the 
Epistle to the Colossians, where Marcion has also placed it, but in 
the collection of the Catholic canon, it followed last of all, as being 
the shortest epistle directed to a private person. The Marcionite 
collection was most probably et formed in Asia Minor. In its 
composition, the framers of it either proceeded-on the principle of 
omitting letters to private persons, and only admitting epistles to 
whole communities (the letter to Philemon finding a place in the 
collection merely as an appendage to the epistle to the Colossians), 
or they were unacquainted with the pastoral epistles.. On the other 
hand, the Catholic collection of St Panl’s epistles probably had its 
rise in Rome ; and the authors of it followed the order of import- 
ace of the communities to which the epistles were addressed, and 
also admitted such private letters as seemed to be of value for the 
Church at largé. The tendency of the Roman community to pay 
considerable attention to matters relating to the outward constitu- 
tion of the Church answers remarkably well to this supposition with 
respect to the ptistoral letters, and therefore also increases the pro- 
bability that the Catholic canon of St Paul's epistles was formed at 
this place. , 

_ In our investigation of the order of succession of St Paul's 
epistles, we shall, however, not only exclude,the Epistle to the He- 
brews (which does not proceed from the Apostle himself, although 
it was composed under his sanctfén*), but also the epistles to Ti- 
mothy and Titus; for in these such complicated relations require 


ὦ Sce the two critical treatises on the subject of the Epistle to the Hebrews in Ols- 
hausen’s Opuscula Theologica [The author's theory is, that it was written by the 
clergy of some eburch in which St Paul was sojowrning, and that the Apostle approved 
it when finished. Thus he thinks to account at once for the connection of St Paul's 
name with the epistle, and for the difference from the style of lis undoubted eemposi- 
tions, (Opuscula Berol., 1634, pp, 91-122.) The reader may be referred to Dr Mill's 
remarks, Pralectio Theologica, Cantabr., 1843, pp. 6-7, and note p. 92. BL) 
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to be discussed, that they require a distinct consideration. We 
have therefore, in the first place, only to do with the order of suc- 
cession of those ten’ epistles of St Paul, which even Marcion in- 
cluded in his collection. With respect to the years in which these 
are supposed to have been composed, a great discrepancy doubtless 
exists in the dates assigned by the learned, because the chrono- 
logy of the history of the apostles in general, and of St Paul's life in 
particular, is so very uncertain. But’ our present subject is pro- 
perly only the order in which the epistles follow upon one another; 
and in the determination of this point, the views taken are by 
no means so widely different, as in deciding the years under which 
every single epistle ought to be arranged, because this last ques- 

_tion must always depend upon the, chronological system adopted 
by the particular investigation, a circumstance, however, which 
affords much assistance in judging of the accuracy of any theory as | 
to the order of succession of the epistles in general. In order to 
facilitate our survey of the different views which have been taken 
on this subject, we give, in the following tabular form, the opinions 
of three scholars belonging respectively to the earliest, modern, and 
most recent times. 


Marcion.* Eichhorn. Schrader. 


Galatians I. Thessalonians I. Corinthians 

- I, Corinthians II. Thessalonians 11» Corinthians 
11. Corinthians Galatians Romana 
Romans : I. Corinthians I, Thessalonians 
I. Thessalonians II. Corinthians II. Thessalonians 
IT. Thessalonians Romans Ephesians 
Epbesians Ephesians Colossians 
Colossians Colossians Philemon 
Philemon Philemon Philippians 
Philippians Philippians Galatians 


ΜΝ υ 


In the first place, from this table we cannot but perceive that, 
as we have already mentioned above, Marcion could not have 
placed the epistles in this order accidentally ; it corresponds too 
exactly with the results of the most industrious critical researches, 
not to have proceeded from the design of arranging the epistles 
according to the date of their composition. The conclusions of the 
most recent examiner, Schrader, coincide exactly with Marcion’s 


® See Epiphanius. her. xiii, ον 9, 
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scheme, except with respect to the epistle to the Galatians. Cer- 
tainly, with respect to this composition, the discrepancy is so much 
the greater ; for whilst Marcion ‘assigns to it the first place, Schra- 
der places it last. | Eichhorn, in this case, agrees rather with Mar- 
cion than with Schrader, in that he places the epistle to the Gala- 
tians, in point of time, before those to the Corinthians and Romans; 
at the same time, he differs from both in respect to the epistles: to 
the Thessalonians, for whilst they put these letters immediately af- 
ter the epistle to.the Romans, Eichhorn considers them to have 
been written first of all. Since more exact information, with re- 
gard to the dates of the composition of the separate epistles, may 
best be prefixed to the special introductions devoted to each, we 
will only briefly consider in this place the epistles of which the date 
ig questionable, those to ‘the Thessalonians and Galatians, in re- 
spect of the time of their composition, in order to advance a pre- 
liminary justification of our adoption of the order assigned by 
Eichhorn, in favour of which Hemsen and the majority of modern 
scholars have also decided. 

The peculiarity of Schrader’s arrangement of the epistles of St 
Paul is founded on a theory propounded by this scholar, according 
to which the Apostle made a journey to Jerusalem after leaving 
Ephesus, (where, according to Acts xix., he passed more than two 
years). He thinks that this journey took place in the interval 
between the events recorded in the 20th and 21st verses of this 
chapter. In consequence of this journey, in which he supposes St . 
Paul to have visited Thessalonica, Schrader places the composi- 
tion of the epistles to the Thessalonians at a period subsequent to 
that of those to the Romans, and Corinthians. Schott has, how- 
ever, already proved at length,* that nothing can be found in the 
epistles to the Thessalonians which speaks of their having been 
written at this later time, but rather that every thing indicates 
that they were written in Corinth immediately after the first visit of 
St Paul to Thessalonica (Acts xvii.), on the occasion of the first 
planting of that church. The epistles to the Thessalonians must, 
therefore, necessarily be reckoned amongst the earliest, and it is a 
decided mistake to place them after the epistle to the Romans, if 


* See Schott’s Programm, “ Tsagoge histgrico-critiea in utramque Pauli ad Thessa- 
lonicenses epistolam.” Jenw, 1830. And the same author's “ Erérterung einiger 
wichtigen chronolog. Punkte im Leben Pauli,” (Jena, 1832), p. 48, εἰς, 
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only for this reason, that Panl did not write the latter until he 
was at Corinth on his third missionary journey. But Schraders 
hypothesis, with respect. to the epistles to the Galatians, is even 
more capricious. His assumed journey from Ephesus to Jerusa- 
lem is in fact supposed to be that mentioned, Galat. 11. 1, from 
which it would no doubt follow..that the composition of the letter 
belongs to amuch later’ period, Since the Apostle, in the course of 
that chapter, mentions many other occurrences in his life. But 
the very circumstance that Barnabas accompanied the Apostle to 
Jerusalem, in the journey alluded to,- Galat. ii. 1, whilst it is 
certain from the account in Acts xv. 36, ete., ‘that they had 
parted from one another long before St-Paul went to Ephesus, is 
a convincing argument against this wholly unfounded theory ; and 
Schrader’s assertion that the difference between St Paul and Bar- 
nabas had previously been made up is likewise founded upon mere 
hypothesis. For though I am very far from accounting for this 
separation, as Scholt appears to do (Erérterung, p. 64, etc.) by 
supposing a discrepancy in their views, and am much rather in- 
clined to assume merely outward reasons as the cause of its con- 
tinuance, yet the circumstance, that after Acts xy. 36, ete., 
Barnabas is no niore mentioned in connection with St Paul, is de- 
cisive against Schrader’s assumption.* But the arguments, which 
Schrader thinks be can adduce from the contents of the Epistle to 
the Galatians in favour of his hypothesis, are so completely over- , 
thrown by Scholt in detail (p. 65, etc:) that it is enough in this 
place to refer to the latter writer's treatise. Schrader thinks espe- 
cially that he discovers in the passage, Galat. vi. 17, a declaration 
of the Apostle, that he is looking forward to the sentence of 
death, and, therefore, concludes that the compesition ef this letter 
must be referred to quite the end of St Paul's life. But how en- 
tively unfounded is such an explanation of the text will appear 
hereafter from our commentary upon it. Kéhler ¢ also has made 
a similar attempt to refer the composition of the Epistle to the 
Galatians to a later period; but he does not understand the jour- 


* The passage 1-Cor. ix. 6, is the only one which appears to support a later coming 
together of Barnabas and St Paul; if we are not willing to admit that Barnabas was 
separated from St Paul in Corinth, He must, however, at all events have visited this 
city, according to the passage above quoted, after the foundation of the Clristian com- 
munity there, 

t “ Uber die Abfassungezeit der epistolischen Schriften des N. ¥." Leipz. 1830, 
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ney to Jerusalem mentioned in Galat. ii. 1, like Schrader, of a 
separate journey made from Ephesus, but thinks that he discovers 
‘in it the journey recorded in Acts xviii. 22. No doubt, as T-have 
already endeavoured to represent as probable in my commentary 
onthe passage, St Paul did visit Jerusalem about that time, (which 

. Scholt is mistaken in denying, p.87) ; but for the assumption that 
this journey is meant in Galak ii. “1, there is not a shadow of 
proof; it is much more certain that t¢ was that made from Antioch 
to the council of the Apostles, Acts xv. Much less however can we 
assent to Kobler’s view, that Si Paul first preached the gospel in 
Galatia on his journey through that province mentioned. in Acts 
Xvili. 23, since the words added in that passage, ἔπιστηρίζων τοὺς 
μαθητάς, plainly express that the Apostle wished to confirm im the 
faith the churches which he had already founded in Galatia. (See 
Acts xvi. 6.) Since, moreover, this scholar can only give even a 
‘shadow of probability to his postponement of the composition of 
- the epistle to the Galatians to the latest period of St Panl’s life, by 
means of a conjecture and hypothesis heaped upon his first as- 
sumption, we cannot feel ourselves called upon by Lis arguments 
to depart from that order of succession of the epistles of St Paul, 
which is now almost universally received. This is connected in 
the following manner with the ‘principal events of St Paul’s hfe, 
according to the chronology which we have adopted from Hug ; 
gin this account, we must however, as we have already remarked, 
leave the-pastoral epistles again untouched, because they present pe 
culiar difficulties as regards their insertion into the history of St 
Paul's life, and on that account demand a separate consideration. 
After St Paul’s conversion on the road to Damascus, (about the 
year 86 after the birth of Christ), he went to Arabia, where he re- 
mained three years. (Galat. 1. 17). After this he returned to Da- 
mascus, butin this city he was persecuted by the Jews, and only 
escaped: to Jerusalem with extreme difficulty (2 Cor. xi, 82. Acts 
ix. 24,25). On this visit of St Paul to Jerusalem, Barnabas in- 
troduced the Apostle to St Peter and St James (Galat. 3. 18, 19); 
he however only remained there fourteen days. On leaving Jeru- 
salem, the Apostle repaired first to his native city ‘Tarsus (Acts 
* ix. 25, etc.}, from whence Barnabas, who it apponrs was the AYst 
to discover his wonderfal gift of teaching, fetchod him away to 


Antioch, at which place, in the meantime, Cliistianity lind also 
nd 
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begun to spread amongst the heathen. (Acts xi. 19). This hap 
pened about a.p. 42- St Paul and Barnabas had been teaching 
together about a year in Antioch when the great femine made its 
appearance in Palestine, in consequence of which they were both 
sent to Jerusalem (St Paul for the second time) as the bearers of 
a contribution to the necessities, gythe poor brethren at that place. 
Acts xi. 80. Perhaps, howéver*2Qul himself did not go to Jeru- 
salem, for it is not stated in the Acts that he did, and that diffi- 
cult passage Galat. ii. 1, would render the supposition probable. 
After the accomplishment of this business, the people of Antioch 
expressed a wish that the Gospel might be preached to the Gentiles 
in other countries also. The elders of the church thereupon chose 
St Paul and Barnabas as their messengers to the heathen, and they 
accordingly entered upon their first missionary journey (about 
A.D. 45). Their journey went first by Cyprus, through Pamphylia 
and Pisidia, and they then returned to Antioch by sea (Acts xiii. 5 ; 
xiv. 26). The time of their return it is just as impossible to de- 
termine with any certainty, as the length of their subsequent stay 
‘at Antioch (Acts xiv. 28). At the same time there can be no 
doubt that the ¢hird journey of St Paul to Jerusalem, occasioned 
by the disputes concerning the reception of Gentile converts into 
the Church, formed the conclusion of this residence (Galat. ii. 1). 
The apostles and the presbyters of the Church at Jerusalem ex- 
amined into this question together, and, after hearing the reports . 
of St Paul and Barnabas, decided in favour of the milder course, 
according to which the heathen were not obliged to submit to cir- 
cumcision and observe the whole law. This important transaction, 
the so-called apostolic council (Acts xv.), happened a.p. 52 or 58. 
Tmmediately after the return of St Paul from Jerusalem.to Antioch, 
about a.D. 53, he entered upon his second missionary journey, 
which he undertook in company with Silas. On this journey he 
first of all visited again the churches he had already planted, and 
then proceeded to Galatia, and by Troas to Macedonia (Acts 
xvi. 9). Philippi was the first city of this country in which St 
Paul taught, but this place he was soon obliged to leave in conse- 
quence of a tumult stirred up against him by the employers of a 
female ventriloquist, and to betake himself to Thessalonica (Acts 
xvi. 12, ete.). The Apostle was only able to preach here a few 
weeks, yet even in this short time a Christian community was 
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formed there. But a tumult occasioned by the Jews compelled St 
Paul soon to fly from Thessalonica, and to go to Atbens by Berea, 
to which latter place his enemies continued to follow him (Acts 
xvii. 1). His companions, Silas and Timothy, he had left behind 
him at Berea, but soon called upon them to follow him to Athens, 
probably that he might obtain%intelligence of the churches in 
Macedonia (Acts xvii. 15). However, he immediately despatched 
Timothy to Thessalonica, in order that he might establish in the 
faith that young” and..hardly pressed community (1 Thess. iii. 1). 
Τὴ the meantime the.Apostle, after the dismissal of Timothy, left 
Athens, where he does not appear to have laboured long, tnd re- 
paired to Corinth (Acts xviii. 1). Here he met with the famous 
Jewish family of Aquila, and Priscilla, which had been expelled 
from Rome by Claudius; and as Aquila practised the same handi-_ 
craft which St Paul had learnt, the latter undertook to work with 
him, and since his preaching produced great effect, remained there 
a year and a half. By means of the fact here mentioned, the ex- 
pulsion of the Jews from Rome by Claudius, we also obtain pretty 
exact information with respect to the date of St Paul’s residence at 
Corinth; it must have been tn the year of our Lord 54 and 55. 
During this his stay at Corinth, it would appear that the Apostle, 
commenced his labours as a writer, at least nothing remains to us 
of any letters which he may previously have indited. In fact, when 

“Timothy had returned from his mission to:Thessalonica, St Paul 
wrote his First Epistle to the Thessalonians, and soon afterwards 
the Second, likewise from. Corinth. All his apostolical epistles 
belong, therefore, ‘to the later and more mature period of his life, a 
circumstance which is certainly not to be regarded as accidental. 

- After the lapse af a year and a half St Paul left Corinth in the 
company of Aquila and Priscilla, in order to go up to Jerusalem 
to keep a vow (Acts xvili. 18). In his voyage he touched at 
Ephesus, without, however, being able to make any long stay there, 
as he wished to be at Jerusalem for the feast of Pentecost. At 
the same time he promised to return thither as soon as possible ; 
and, in accordance with this promise, immediately after a brief 
sojourn in Jerusalem (his four δὴ visit to that city, see Commentary 
on Acts xviii. 22) and in Antioch, he set off again to proceed to 
Ephesus ; this forms the commencement of his ¢hird .misstonarz 
journey (about-a.p. 57), The Apostle continued in this important 
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city two years and three months, and wrote froma hence in the first 
place to the Galatians (perhaps as early ag Α.Ὁ. 57, certainly not 
later than the beginning of 68) ; he had visited them on his jour- 
ney to Ephesus, and had perhaps, even on this occasion, remarked 
sundry errors, or at all events had soon after heard of such. Next 
the Apostle began his correspondence with the Corinthian Church, 
writing likewise from Ephesus, in consequence of the unfavourable 
accounts which he had received of them also. The First Epistle 
of St Paul to the Corinthians is lost (1 Cor. v. 9), but after it was 
sent, new reports arrived from Cerinth, which caused the Apostle 
to sen¢ thither Timothy and Erastus (1 Cor. iv. 17, etc., Acts 
xix, 22), and immediately afterwards he composed that first epzs- 
tle to the Corinthians which is yet extant.’ The writing of this 
letter may be referred to a.D. 59, or the commencement of 60. 
Scarcely, however, had St Paul finished this letter, when the gold- 
smith Demetrius stirred up a tumult against him in Ephesus, in 
consequence of which he was obliged to fly. The Apostle pro- 
ceeded by Troas to Macedonia, fall of desire to receive more exact 
information concerning the state of things in Corinth. When he . 
had received this from Timothy and Litus, who came directly from 
Corinth, he wrote, about a.p. 60, the second epistle to the Co- 
rinthians. . Titus conveyed this letter to Corinth ; and the Apostle 
himself journeyed after him slowly, through Achaia, to the same 
city. During this his second stay in Corinth, St Paul found occa- - 
sion to write to the Romans, which he must have done as early as 
in the year 60, shortly before his departure from Corinth, since, in 
Romans xv. 25, 26, he makes mention of the charitable collections 
made for the Christians in Jerusalem, as well as of the journey he 
had in prospect. This journey to Jerusalem, his fifth, the Apostle 
accomplished by sailing from Philippi in Macedonia to the coasts 
of Asia Minor, then proceeding to Syria, and from thence visiting 
Jerusalem (Acts xx. 8, ete.) As early as the tenth day after his 
arrival there, he was taken into custody, on the occasion of an 
uproar of the people, and remained (from “A.D. 60 to 62) two 
years in prison at Caesarea. When, howevé§, Portius Festus was 
made Proconsul of Syria in the room of Felix, he sent the Apostle 
to Rome, on his appealing to Cesar. On his voyage to Rome, St 
Paul was shipwrecked upon the island of Malta, and did not reach 
Rome, in consequence, until the beginning of the year 68 (Acts 
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xkv-xxvi.) Here he remained two. years (from 68 (0 65) in a 
mild imprisonment (Acts xxviii. 80), and composed in this period 
the epistles to the Ephesians, Colossians, Philemon, and the Phi- 
lippians.* , 

The question concerning the date of the composition of the 
three pastoral epistles, as well asthe investigation concerning the 
Apostle’s second imprisonment and the time of his death at Rome,t 
which is so closely connected with it, we leave here, as already 
remarked, untouthed ; inasmuch as the special introduction to 

_ these epistles, which form, as it were, a little whole of themselves, 
will furnish us with a more suitable opportunity for the diseussion 
of these points. We reserve also the more detailed exposition of 
our reasons for the place which we have assigned to each of the 
epistles for the special introductory observations on those epistles ; 
and, finally, we explain them in the order followed by the ordinary 
editions, since the plan of beginning with the epistle to the Ro- 
mans affords many advantages towards the dogmatical exposition 
of the rest, and if any one should prefer to study St Paul's epistles 

. in their chronological order, nothing would interfere with his thus 
submitting them to his more accurate consideration, because every 
composition, with its commentary, forms ἃ little whole. If any 
important changes could be pointed out in the couise of St Paul's 
spiritual advancement, it would certainly be the preferable plan to 
expound his epistles in their chronological order; but as this, as 
we have already seen, is not the case, it appears to us much better 
to follow the ordinary arrangement. In observing this order, we 
have, first of all, the opportunity, in the epistle to the Romana, of 
considering in their connection the central ideas of St Paul’s doc- 

_trinal system, presented, so to speak, in a dopmatical compendium. 
A number of passage’ in St Paul's other epistles thus receive their 
explanation by anticiprtion, whilst it would be difficult to explain 


* The view which has quite recently been put forward by several scholits, and espe- 
cially by Béttger (Beitriige, iL), that those epistles which have hitherto heen attributed 
to the period of St Pauls first captivity at Nome might lave heen wriiten during 
his captivity at Casares, we shall consider mora al Jengiy in our introductions ta 
these epistles, adducing the reasons by which it i¢ supported, sid our awn objections 
{o it. ΄ . 


+ Amongst the moat recent: juvcalivaters, Bleek declares hisaself decidedly Τὸν the 
assumption of a second imprisonment in his review nf Mayerhol’s werk, in the Bin 
ἀΐεις, 1848, Th iv. p. 1828, * 
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them at all if the epistle to the Romans had not previously been 
interpreted. On the-other hand, in the epistles to the Corinthians 
St Paul's principles of practice are developed, and the external 
relations of the apostolical church are discussed with so much 
accuracy that, by their help, much light is thrown upon many 
passages in’ the smaller epistles, Such being the peculiar nature 
of the larger epistles of St Paul, we are persuaded that every con- 
nected exposition of the apostolical writings will best begin with 
them, because only on this plan can the riches of St Paul's ideas be 
properly unfolded in all their different relations, and without re- 
petition, ᾿ 


THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS, 
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. 4 1. OF THE GENUINENESS AND THE INTEGRITY OF THE EPISTLE® 


THE authority of St Paul’s Epistle to the Christians of Rome is 
warranted by such a completeness of evidence, both internal and 
external, that no one could think of denying, on any system of im- 
partial criticism, its claim to be the composition of the Apostle. 
Nor, indeed, did any one in all antiquity dispute the genuineness of 
the Epistle ; for, while it is true that the Judaists and all Judaising 
sects make no use of St Paul’s Epistle to the Romans (as is also 
the case with his other epistles), the reason is not that they consi- 

, der it spurious,.but, on the contrary, that they see in it a genuine 
production of *hat apostle whom they regard as the greatest enemy 
of Judaism, and an apostate from the truth. Even the searching 
criticism of later German thedlogy has left this epistle altogether 
unassailed ; an Englishman of the name of Evanson alone has, in 
his work against the Gospels, cursorily expressed his doubts as to 
the genuineness of the Epistle to the Romans also. His grounds, 
however, are of such a kind that no better testimony iv favour of 
the genuineness need be desired than the fact that ar guments of 
this quality are the only ones which can be brought against it. 
The silence of the Acts of the Apostles as to this Epistle, the ex- 
istence of a great Christian community at Rome before an apostle 
had been there, and the numerons greetings to the Church*of Rome 
at a time when St Paul had not yet visited it,~such are the chief 


* Wor the Introduction to the Epistle to the Romans, compare, among earlier writers,. 
” 5.1L. Rambach’s Introductio Hist. Theologica in Ep. Pauliad Romanos. Hale, 1780. 
In the most recent times, it tas been most fully and Jearnedly ‘treated by Reiehe, in his 
Commentary, pp. 1-106. 
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points which appear to Evanson to render the genuineness of the 
Epistle questionable. (Compare Reiche’s Comm. p. 20, seqq.) 

The case is different as to the integrity of the Epistle ; while its 
genuineness has been generally acknowledged, this has been very 
often called in question, and especially in modern times. All the 
more ancient witnesses, however—fathers of the church, versions, 
and MSS.—regard the Epistle as a connected whole; for Mar- 
cion’s copies cannot be made to tell on the other side, inasmuch as 
he treated the Epistles no less capriciously than the Gospels; and 
Tertullian’s quotation of the passage xiv. 10, as contained in the 
“ clausula epistole” (Adv. Marcion v. 14) cannot possibly be used 
as evidence that he was not acquainted with the 15th and 16th 
chapters, since the expression clausula is so general that it need 
not be strictly limited to the last two chapters. The scholars of 
later times, consequently, found themselves altogether restricted to 
the department of what is styled the higher criticism—a department 
in which it is not often that any very trustworthy results are to be 
obtained. ᾿ ' 

Heumann* led the way, by asserting that the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans properly ends with the xith chapter, and that c. xii. is the 
beginning of a new letter, which extends toc. xv. This letter he 
supposes to have been likewise addressed to the Romans, but.not to 
have been composed by St Paul until after the completion of tlie 
first and longer epistle, on occasion of reports which had in the 
meantime reached him as to the moral laxity of the Romans. In 
the sixteenth chapter, according tu this view, are contained some 
further postscripts, which had been originally intended to accom- 
pany the first Jetter. These, it is supposed, were written on the 
same parchment with the two epistles, and thus the various parts 
came to be united. This hypothesis, however, is so improbable 
that it has not been able to make any way. Heumant’s process of 
dividing this epistle might, with equal reason, be applied in sepa- 
yating the doctrinal from the ethical part in every other of St Paul’s 
writings* In the passage xii. 1, the particle οὖν is evidently a 
mark of transition from the preceding to the following portion ; 
and so the ἀμήν at the end of c. xi. is clearly not the termination 
of the epistle, but merely of the doxology with which St Panl very 
appropriately concludes the doctrinal portion. 

* Comp. Heumann’s Erkl. des N, Test, vol. vii, pp. 537, seqq. 
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The antiquity of the epistle was attacked in a different way by 
J. Ἐν Semler, according to whom it is only in the xvth and xvith 
chapters that a diversity of subject from the Epistle to the Romans 
is to be traced.* The grounds on which he relies, however, are, 
for the most part, of no greater weight than those which had been 
advanced by Heumann. Still, there is some plausibility in Sem- 
ler's manner of turning to account the mention of Aquila and Pris- 
cilla’s family (xvi. 8, seqq.) These persons, 1015. observed, were 
still at Ephesus when the first Epistle to the Corinthians was written 
(1 Cor. xvi. 19) ; sincé, then, St Paul wrote to the Romans soon 
after the date of his Epistle to the Corinthians, there cannot, 
in Semler's opinion, have been time .enough for Aquila first to 
travel to Rome, and afterwards to send accounts of himself to the 
Apostle at Corinth—which ‘he must be supposed to have done, as 
we find St Paul informed that Aquila had again a church in his 
house. (Rom. xvi. 6.) The case, however, is quite intelligible, 
if we only suppose that Aquila left Ephesus suddenly, and that he 
sent an early. report of his new circumstances in Rome to the 
Apostle at Corinth ; for it is impossible to determine exactly by 
months the dates of the epistles in question, while, even with the 
slow means of communication which the ancients possessed, a few 
months would be sufficient for the journey from Ephesus to Rome 
and back. In any case, a circumstance of this nature cannot be a 
sufficient argument to justify Semler’s theory. But when we find 
this Jearned writer go on to make it a difficulty that several places 
of Christian assembly are mentioned as existing in Rome (xvi. 
4, 14, 15), it appears to us that an exactly opposite inference 
would be more legitimate; in a vast capital, the resort of all the 
world, such-as Rome was, the necessity of places of assembly in 
various quarters of the city would surely become manifest on the 
very first formation of a church ; and, in like manner, the numer- 
ous salutatiofs (c. xvi.) to a ehureh which St Paul had not yet 
visited, may be easily explained from the character of the city, 
which was continually. receiving visitors from every corner of the 
world, and in turn sending out travellers into all countries. Hence 
the Apostle may not have been acquainted, except by reputation, 


ἃ Semler de duplici appendiee epistolae Panli ad Romanos, Hale, 1767, He supposes 
ὦ xvi. to be a list of persous to be saluted hy the bearer of the letter on his way front 
Corinth to Rome, and ¢. xv. in Uke manner to be a separate writing, intended not 80 
much for the Romana us for all bretivren who might be met with on the way. ᾿ 
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with many of the persons who are named ; and yet may have sent 
his greeting to them, because he felt himself most intimately con- 
nected with them by the bond of the same faith. 

These objections to Semler’s hypothesis hold good also against 
the ‘kindred view of Dr Paulus,* who is of opinion that ὁ. xv. is a 
special epistle to the more enlightened Christians of Rome, and 
that c. xvi. is addressed to the governors of the church only. 
Every letter to a church, he observes, would, as a matter of 
7 course, in the first instance, be put into the hands of the presby- 
ters, who read it in public, and delivered the greetings which it 
contained : it could not be at once given to the whole community. 
‘But it does not necessarily follow from this remark that the por- 
tion which contains the greetings was addressed to the presbyters 
exclusively of the church in general, and that, consequently, it 
cannot be regarded as an integral part of the epistle; and while, 
in like manner, we allow that in co. xv. the Apostle writes tz part 
with an especial regard to the more advanced members of the 
Roman church, still this circumstance by no means obliges us to 
consider that chapter a letter by itself, inasmuch as the less ad- 
vanced believers are not excluded from a share in its instruction. 

In the most recent, times, the genuineness of the last two chap- 
ters has been again denied by Baur, (Studien, 1886. No. iii.) 
He supposes that a Jater writer of St Paul's school attempted to 
effect a compromise between his party and the Judaizers, who 
were predominant in Rome; and that, with this view, he endea- 
vows, by annexing these two chapters, to soften what was of- 
fensive in the epistle. The only evidence offered for the theory 
is of the internal kind—eg., that ὁ. xv. 1-13 contains matter 
which has already been far better expressed in ce. xil.-xiv. But 
against this it has already been remarked, by Klinge, (Stud., 
1887. No. ii. p. 809,) that, while in c. xv. 1-18 there is a re- 
currence of ideas similar to some which had beforesbeen treated, 
they are reproduced with ingenious and spirited modifications, in 
a way which quite accords with the Apostle’s usual practice. ΤΆ 
is alleged further, that the phrase διάκονος τῆς περιτομῆς, (xv. 8,) 
is not in St Paul’s manner; that, in xv. 14, seqq., the captatio 
benevolentiea seems unworthy of an Apostle; and, lastly, that the 

* First set forth in a programme (Jena 1801); afterwards in bis Erklérung des 


Romer und Galaterbricfs, (Heidelberg 1831.) 
@ 
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mention of Hlyria and Spain, in xv. 17-21, must be a spurious 
insertion. These pointy I have already discussed at length in my 
essay against Baur, (Stud. 1838. No. iv.) and they will be more 
patticularly considered in the commentary on the several passages. 
I shall only observe further, that the first words of c. xv. are of 
themselves sufficient to render Baur’s supposition altogether im- 
probable. The expression ἡμεῖς of δυνατοὶ characterizes the Gen- 
tile Christians as the more liberal and enlightened party; surely 
a follower of St Paul, writing for the purpose of conciliating the | 
Juduizers, could not ‘have made choice of a-more inappropriate 
phrase. Moréover, Baur’s idea of a Judaizing tendency in the 
Roman church requires us to assume that the presbyters too were 
members of the Judaizing party; but how can it be supposed that, 
in such circumstances, a.disciple of St Paul conld add a forged 
appendage to the Apostle’s letter? -Baur's hypothesis, then, ap- 
pears to be nothing else than the work of a misdirected acuteness 
and an unrestrained hyper-criticism, and will, therefore, never be 
able to establish itself.* 

“We must notice, in the Jast place, the attempts of Eichhorn, 
Griesbach, and Flatt,t to explain the different’ positions of the 
concluding doxology, and its relation to the various forms of con- 
clusion which occur after xiv. 38. These writers assume, although 
with a variety of modifications, that St Paul ended his epistle on 
the large parchment at xiv. 23, and that the rest was written on 
smaller pieces, which were afterwards shifted and arranged in dif- 
ferent ways. This hypothesis, it must be allowed—especially as 
it is stated by Eichhorn— explains all the critical difficulties 
which occur in the last chapters. Still, it is not to be denied 
that it has somewhat of a far-fetched and strained character, and 
therefore we could wish for the means of disposing of these diffi- 
eulties by some easier and simpler solution. J. Εἰ, Chr. Schmidt 
(in his Introduction) supposed that an easier explanation of this 
kind might | be found by assuming the spuriousness of the doxo- 


* Boutger, in his ia Beitrage, Supplem. Gottingen 1838, pp. 17 8668. also declares himself 
azainst Baur's theory. 

+ Eichhorn, Einleit. ins N. T. vol. ‘ii, Griesbach, Curm in historiam textus Gr. 
epistolarum Pauli, p 45, Flatt, in the appendix to his Erklérung des Rémerbriefs, 
Schulz has lately maintained that ὁ. xvi. does not properly belong to the Epistle to the 
Romans, but may have been perhaps intended for Ephesus. (Comp. Sind, und Kriti- 
ken, for 1820, No. iii. pp. 309 seqq.) 
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logy; and this supposition has lately been stated by Reiche in 
a manner which really seems to render it very plausible. If, he 
observes, the circumstances of the case be closely examined, the 
difficulties of the last chapters are all in reality to be traced to 
this doxology. But, in the first place, it is altogether wanting in 
some MSS. (especially in F) ; while in others, such as D and G, 
it ig struck out by a later hand. Then, in the copies which are of 
critical authority, it is found in three different places; (1) at the 
end, in B, C, E, and several other critical authorities; (2) after 
xiv. 23, in the codex J, and in almost all such MSS. as are written 
in small letters; and, (3) in boch places, as particularly in the 
codex A. That such differences are very ancient, is remarked by 
Origen in his commentary on the epistle ; only he does not state 
that he was acquainted with copies which had the doxology in both 
places. On the other hand, Jerome (on Ephes. iii. 5) knew of 
copies in which the doxology was altogether wanting. Reiche, 
then, supposes that the reading of the epistle in the public assem- 
blies of the early Christians probably extended only as far as 
xvi. 28, since little that is of an edifying kind follows in the after 
part of the epistle. In order that the conclusion in this place 
might not be without a benediction, he supposes that the doxology 
was first added in copies which were used in church; that it was 
originally moulded: after the doxology at the end of St Jude's 
epistle, and was afterwards gradually extended, until at length it 
was placed, as a full-sounding form, at the conclusion of the whole 
epistle. In order to give this view additional support, its learned 
author endeavours to show that the substance of the doxology it- 
self does not point to St Paul as the writer. He considers it in-. 
flated, overladen, obscure as to the connection of the ideas, and’ 
merely made up from Pauline forms. But it is precisely this 
which seems to me to be the weak side of Reiche’s theory. The - 
supposition that the doxology is spurious would indeed appear to 
me probable in the highest degree, if the nature of the passage 
were different from whaf it is. In this opinion Schott agrees 
(Einl. p. 250), as also Kéllner and Fritzsche in their commen- 
taries ; the last-named expositor, in particular, may be considered Ὁ 
to ‘have settled the question by his excellent defence of the doxo- 
logy (vol. 1, pp. 88 seqq.). The very commencement, τῷ δὲ Suva- 
μένῳ ὑμᾶς στηρίξαι κατὰ τὸ εὐαγγέλιόν μου, x. τ. r%. is enough 
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to make the assumption of its spuriousness execedingly question- 
able. If the passage had originated in the way which Reiche points 
out, we might expect to find it a simple doxology, and in all like- 
lihoed a short one; but here the personal circumstances of St 
Paul ahd of his readers are distinctly marked. He addresses them, 
speaks of himself in the first person, expresses ideas peculiar to 
himself exactly in the manner usual with him, and yet so that the 
doxology as a whole appears altogether new, and without a parallel 
in the Pauline epistles. Such an addition would hardly have been 
ventured on by one of the clergy who had no other object than to 
supply a good conclusion for the public reading. . 

T am therefore unable to determine that the doxology is spuri- 
‘ous, and am rather disposed to adopt Fichhorn’s view,* although 
not insensible to its partly far-fetched character ; it has, how- 
ever, the merit of solving the difficulties, and on this account is 
to be adhered to until something more deserving of commenda- 
tion shall be discovered. But in any case it is established that the 
various position of the doxology is the only subject to be discussed, 
and that this subject has no connection with any question as to the 
maiter of the last two chapters.. The Epistle to the Romans, con- 
sequently, Is not only genuine, but it has also. descended to us im 
a state of completeness, without mutilation or addition. . 


ἃ 2. TIME AND PLACE OF THE COMPOSITION, 


The Epistle to the Romans, dictated by St Paul to a person of 
the name of Tertitis (xvi. 21), and sent by the hands of the dea- 
coness Phoebe (xvi. 1), contains such decisive indications as to the 
time and the place of its composition, that there has been little 
difference of opinion on these points, whether in earlier or in more 
modern times. The only difference which can be properly said to 
affect the subject, is that as to the general chronology of the 


* The opinion of Koppe and Gabler, that the transposition of the concluding doxo- 
logy is to be traced to the ecclesiasticn! use of the epistle, would not be undeserving of 
attention, if only a sufficient probability cowl be made ont for te annexation ef the 
doxology to c. xiv. While 6, xv. has a good termination, it must still be very forced, io 
suppose the final doxology transferred from the end of the epistic, not toc. xv. but lo 
e. xiv. Ife. xvi. were onec omitted. jt is most likely that the doxology would also have 
been given up with it, 
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Apostle’s life. Dr Paulus, of Heidelberg, indeed, has (in the two 
publications already referred to) proposed the novel opinion, that 
the epistle must have been written in Illyria, because the writer 
states inc. xv. 19, that he had travelled “from Jerusalem, and 
round about unto Tllyricum ;” but it is very evident that the 
Apostle, im that passage, intends to name Illyricum only as the 
furthest point westward to which he had at the time penetrated, 
and not as the country in which he was at the moment of writing. 
An equally extravagant view'as to the time when the epistle was 
written has been proposed by Tobler,* who maintains, on the ground - 
.of the Apostle’s extensive acquaintance with the Christians of Rome, 
that it ought probably to be referred to a date later than his first 
_ imprisonment, But it is at once manifest what a violent construc- 
tion, this supposition would require us to put on such passages as . 
i. 9, and xv. 28, in which the Apostle plainly declares that he had 
not yct been at Rome. The ordinary view, then,—according to 
which the epistle was written from Corinth, during the visit which 
St Paul paid to that city after having been driven from Ephesus, 
and having travelled through Macedonia,—is the only one which has 
the advantage of accounting easily and naturally for all the passages 
in which he speaks of himself, his journeys, and his undertakings. 
Thus, in | Cor. xvi. 1, he mentions an intention of going from 
Corinth to Jerusalem with a collection ; and we: find from Rom. 
xv. 25, that he purposed to set out on this journey immediately 
after despatching his epistle to Rome. Aquila and Priscilla, who 
were still at Ephesus when St Paul thence wrote -his first epistle to 
the Corinthians, had, at the date of the present epistle, again arrived 
at Rome. (1 Cor. xvi. 19; Rom. xvi. 3.) We find from Acts 
xix. 21, that the Apostle intended to visit Rome after he should 
have accomplished his journey to Jerusalem about the business of 
the collection; and in Rom, xv. 28, he speaks of the same design, 
only with the difference, that his plan had been’ extended to the 
extremity of the west (τέρμα τῆς δύσεως), so as to embrace a 
visit to Spain. If, in addition to these chief grounds, we take into 
consideration some coincidences in detail with what we know other- 
wise of St Paul's history, 6. g., that he sends greetings to the Chris- 
tians of Rome from Caius (xvi. 23), ἃ person mentioned in 1 Cor. 


* Compare Tholuck’s Comment. Introd. P. x. Tobler’s view is refuted by Flatt in a 
programme which is inserted in Pott’s SyHloge Comment. vol. ii. 
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i. 14, as then resident at Corinth ; that Erastus, from whom he in 
like manner conveys greetings (xvi. 28), aud whom he styles οὐκό- 
νομὸς τῆς πόλεως (119. of the city in which he was writing) is also 
mentioned elsewhere as an inhabitant of Corinth (2 Tim. iv. 20) ; 
that Phoebe, the bearer of the epistle, was a deaconess of the 
church at Cenchrea, the port of Corinth—and other circumstances 
ΘΓ a like kind——there can be no further doubt that the Epistle of 
St Paul to the Romans was written from Corinth during his second 
visit to that city. -- And consequently, according to the system of 
chronology which we have adopted, the time of its composition is 
to be referred to about a.p. 59. - - 

The circumstance that the epistle was written in Greece, and 
in an entirely Greek city, would at once render it highly pro- 
bable that it was composed in Greek; and this idea is confirm- 
ed by the universal tradition of the ancient church, and by 
the style of the composition, which throughout appears to indicate 
an original. Indeed both earlier and later writers have been almost 
unanimous in the opinion that it was originally written in Greek, 
since St Paul, as a native of Tarsus, must have had the command 
of that language, while in Rome it was sufficiently diffused to be 
generally intelligible. (Comp* Sueton. Claud. ο. 4. Dialog. de 
Orator.c. 29. Juvenal, Satyr. iv. 185, seqq.) Bolten, how- 
ever, (whose views have been adopted by Bertholdt}, has here, as 
in other cases, misapplied his acuteness, with a view of shewing 
that St Paul probably composed the epistle in Aramean—a notion 
which is surely, from the nature of the case, the most improbable 
that-could well be conceived. We might even rather suppose with 
Hardouin, that it was originally written in Latin, and that it is 
still preserved to us in this ancient form im the Vulgate, it it were 
not too evident that this supposition is intended merely to enhance 
the glory of the version received in the [Roman] Catholic Church. 
So manifest is this, that the futility of the opinion has been shown 
even by some more liberal members of the author's own commu- 
nion. 


ὁ 3. OF THE ROMAN CHURCH. 


The circumstances under which the Roman church was formed, 


and the date of its origin, are involved in a darkness which could 
C2 
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only be dissipated by the discovery of ancient documente bitherto 
unknown—a discovery which we can now hardly ventare to hope 
for. At the time when St Paul wrote to the Romans, there al- 
ready existed in the capital of the world which then was, a church 
80 considerable that it was spoken of throughout the world (i. 8), 
and required several places of assembly in the various quarters of 
the city, (xvi.) The Church of Rome cannot have been founded 
by an apostle; for in that case St Paul would neither have ad- 
dressed it by letter nor have visited it in person, since it was a 
general principle with him, and is expressly stated as such in this 
very epistle, (xv. 20), to avoid interference with the work which had 
been already begun by another apostle: and when, in addition to 
this, we find in the Acts no mention of an apostle’s having been at 
Rome, we may fairly reject the assertion, which originated early 
and has long been maintained by the [Roman] Catholic Church, 
that St Peter was the founder of the Church of Rome.* On the 
other hand, the presence of St Peter.in Rome at a later time, and 
his martyrdom thet, are facts so well attested by historical evi- 
dence that they ought never to have been questioned.t In the first 
place, Caius, the well-known Roman presbyter and zealous opponent 
of the Montanists, states that in his time, (towards the end of the 
second century), the graves of the apostles were pointed out at Rome. 
When itis coysidered that he wrote in Rome itself,and that he is par- 
ticular in mentioning the localities (viz., on the Vatican, and on the 
road to Ostia), it is inconceivable that there should be a mistake 
in this statement, since thousands must at once have confuted him. 
If the apostles died at Rome, and that by public execution, their 
death, and the place where their bodies rested, could not possibly 
have remained concealed ; if they did not die there, it is impossi- 
ble to account for so early an origin of the tradition that they died 


* It is suprising that even some Protestant writers, such as Bertholdt and Mynster, 
can have acquiesced in this altogether unsupported notion of the founding of the Romish 
Church by Peter, 

+ The question has-lately been again raised by Baur, in his essay on the party “o¢ 
Christ ” at Corinth (Ttibing. Zeitschr. 1831, No. iv.), and even Neander appears to have 
been shaken by his reasoning, (Apost. Zeitalter, ii, 459 seqq.) To me, however, Baur’s 
grounds seem altogether insufficient, and I consider the death of St Peter at Rome a 
faot‘not to be denied. In this judgment Bleek agrees (Stud. for 1836, No. iv. pp. 1061, 
seqq.) I have examined the matter more fully in ἃ separate essay against Baur’s hypo- 
thesis, (Stud. 1888, No. iv.) Winer, on the other hand, (Real. lexicon, new ed. Art, 
Petrus) considers the accounts to be at least doubtful. 
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there, unless we suppose the whole church to have consisted of 
mere deceivers; and, morcover, there must, in that case, have been 
some other discoverable statement as to the place of St Peter's 


death, since it is not to be supposed that the most celebrated of 


‘the apostles could disappear without leaving some trace. But even 
allowing Caius to be no valid witness, because he was a Roman 
presbyter, and might have been desirous to enhance the lustre of 


‘his church by the alleged fact, no such exception can be taken to 


Dionysius, Bishop of Corinth, who lived half a century earlier, 
and, although interested in like manner for the church of Corinth, 
yet plainly witnesses that the two great apostles died, not in his 
own city, but in Rome. (Comp. the passages of both authorities 
in Euseb. Hist. Hcel. ii. 25.) To these testimonials are to be 
added those of Ireneus (adv. Haer. if. 1, in Euseb. Hist, Keel. 
y. 8), Clement of Alexandria, (in Euseb. Hist. Keel. ἢ. 14, 15; 
vi. 14), and of the critical Origen, who, like the others, refers the 
martyrdom of St Peter and St Paul io Rome.* (Euseb. H. &. 
iii. 1.) 

As, then, the, apostles must have died somewhere, and no other 
city of antiquity claims the honour of their death, there is really no 
sufficient ground for doubting the account which is thus accre- 
dited. . 

Still, however, we do not from this get any light as to the origin 
of the Roman church. For, even although the Apostle Peter be 
styled by Caius and Dionysius the founder of the church of Rome, 
it will naturally-be understood that the expression is not to be re- 
ferred to the original foundation of the community, but to its en- 
largement and more complete establishment by him; and in this 
sense St Paul also is always named with him as joint founder of the 
church in Rome. We are, therefore, wholly left to conjécture on 
this point ; and perhaps the most likely way of accounting for the 
formation of the community may be, to suppose that a knowledge 
of Christianity was early conveyed to the capital by travellers, if 
not even by. the Romans who were present at the Feast of Pente- 


* Reiche, (loc. cit. p. 40,) Note 8, doubts whether the account in Eusebius ought to 
be referred to Origen ; but the concluding words of the chapter, ταῦτα ᾿Ωρυγένει κατὰ 
λέξιν, κι τ᾿ A. evidently apply to the whole relation, We could, atthe utmost, only 
doubt (with Valesias), whether the words from Θωμᾶς μέν, x. 7. . be Origen's; from 
Πέτρος δὲ «7.2, they are certainly his. 
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cost, (Acts 11. 10,) and that through the influence of these persons 
achurch was graduully formed there. For if any one strongly 
prominent individual had been the only agent in the foundation of 
the Roman church, it is more than probable that his name would 
have been preserved. And, again, the lively intercourse which 
Rome kept up with all parts of the empire, renders it equaily in- 
conceivable that Christians should not early have come to the capi- 
tal from Antioch or Jerusalem ; and if they came, their zeal would 
have also led them to preach the word there. 

We have not, however, any certain trace of the existence of ἃ 
Christian community in Rome earlier than the present epistle. For 
whether (as many have supposed, and as appears to myself prob- 
able), Aquila and Priscilla were already Christians at the time of 
their banishment from Ronfé by the edict of Claudius, is ἃ point 
incapable of proof, since the passage, Acts xviii. 1-3, does not ex- 
pressly state it; although, if we consider that otherwise their 
conversion would surely have been related, it can hardly be well 
doubted that this family brought its belief in Christianity from 
Rome with it. 

But, even if it were not so, still it is evident that a community so 
considerable as that of Rome appears from St Paul's epistle to 
have been, could not have come into existence all.at once, but re- 
quired some time for its formation; and for this reason, if for no 
other, we-must refer the foundation of the church to a period much 
earlier than the date of the epistle. - 

There is, however, a difficulty in reconciling this supposition 
(which the contents of the epistle to the Romans oblige us to 
adopt,) with the narrative of St Luke at the end of the Acts, where 
it is stated that St Paul, on arriving in Rome, sent for the elders 
of the Jews who lived there, and related to them the cause of his 
being a prisoner; to which they are represented as answering, that 
they had not received any letters concerning him; but that, as to 
the sect of the Christians, they begged him to give them some in- 
formation, since they had heard no more of it than it was every- 
where spoken against (Acts xxviii. 17-22.) From this it would 
appear that no church could then have existed in Rome, since other- 
wise it would seem inconceivable that the Jews should not have 
been aware of its existence. This conclusion was actually drawn 
by Tobler (Theol. Aufs. Ziirich, 1796), who, in consequence of 
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it, referred the composition of the epistle to the latest period of St 
Paul's life—an. opinion ‘which is, of course, altogether untenable, 
(as has already becn observed,) but which has some excuse in the 
difficulties of this yet unexplained passage, since it is certainly suf- 
ficient to remove them. If it be said (as Tholuck and Reiche sup- 
pose) that the Jews may have concealed their knowledge of the 
matter, it is impossible to see why they should have done.so.. A 
man so dangerous as St Paul must have appeared from the Jewish 
point of view, would surely have at oncé been met by them with 
open opposition. Bué this supposition becomes yet more improb- 
able on a more particular consideration of the sequel, as related in 
the Acts. For we find that at their next meeting with St Paul, the 
chiefs of the Roman Jews appear really unacquainted with the sub- 
ject of the gospel; it is evident that they hear it for the first 
time, and the announcement of it raises, as was usual, a contention 
among their own number—some assenting to it, and others op- 
posing it; and surely it is impossible to suppose this contention 
feigned. Hence we might suppose that the church may-have been 
entirely broken up by the persecution of Claudius (Sueton. Claud. 
ὁ. 25), and that its subsequent gathering may have.been so gradual 
that the few Christians who were at Rome when St Paul arrived 
there were unknown to the Jews of the capital* T had myself for- 
merly declared ‘in favour of this opinion (Comm. on Acts xxviii. 17 
seqq., lst ed.) ; but it cannot well serve as a way of escape from 
the difficulty, since the date of the Fipistle tothe Romans falls in 
the interval between the persecution of the Jews under Clandius, 
and St Paul's visit to Rome, and the epistle supposes the existence 
of a flourishing church ; it is, therefore, impossible that at the 
’ later period there can have been but a small number of Christians 
in Rome, as the community was already so numerous at an earlier 
time. : 

There is, however, the greater reason for desiring a solution of 
the difficulty, because thus hight would be thrown on the relative - 
circumstances of the Jewish and the Gentile Christians in Rome— 
" a subject which is of so great importance for the explanation of the 

* There had‘been an expulsion of the Jews from Rome as early as the reign of Ti- 
berius. (Cf. Sueton Tib. ὁ. 86. Tacit, Ann. ii. 85; Joseph. Arch. xviii. 4, 15.) Per- 
haps the passage of Suetonius about the expulsion of the Jews in the time of Claudius 


may indicate also an expulsion of the Christians, who would not at first be sufficiently 
distinguished from the Jews. 
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whole epistle. For that there were Christinns in Rome when St 
Paul arrived there, appears (if indeed it yet require any proof), 
from Acts xxviii. 15, where it is related that brethren went as far 
as Forum Appium and Tres Tabernae to meet the Apostle; nor is 
there any conceivable reason why the Christians of Rome should 
have become fewer at the time of St Paul's arrival than they were 
at the date of the epistle, since (in so far as we know) nothing had 
happened in the meantime to disturb them; and yet it would ap- 
pear that the chiefs of the Jewish community in Rome knew no- 
thing of the Christians. This indicates a peculiar relation between 
Gentiles and Jews, Gentile and Jewish Christians, in’ Rome, and so 
leads to the important question——-What was the nature of the 
Church of Rome, or what may have been the tendencies existing 
in ἐέ when St Paul wrote? a question closely coinciding with the 
inquiry as to the occasion and object of the epistle, since the 
epistle is the only source from which we can derive our information 
as to the tendencies which, in the earliest times, were prevalent in 
that chureh. 

Now in the Epistle to the Romans itself there is no special 
cause assigned for its being written.* St Paul merely mentions 
(i. 9 seqq.; xv. 15 seqq.) his desire to preach the gospel, as to the 
Gentilgs in general, so especially to the inhabitants of Rome, as being 
the capital of the heathen world ; whence it would: simply appear 
that his object in writing his epistle was of quite a general kind. 
Notwithstanding this, it has often been attempted to point out par- 
ticular causes, and particular objects in connection with these, for 
the sending of the epistle to the Romans. It has been supposed 
by many writers, and some of them highly distiriguished, that the 
only, or, at least, the most important, object was to mediate be- 
tween contending parties in Rome, especially the Gentile and the 
Jewish Christians. Others find in the epistle a controversial de- 
sign against Jews or Jewish Christians ; while others again sup- 
pose that St Paul wished to guard against the abuse of his doctrine 
as to grace, or that he meant to oppose the Jewish spirit of insur- 
rection. All these views, however (as to which more particular in- 


*' Dr Paulus takes a naif view of the matter, inferring from xv. 19 that the beautiful 
appearance of Italy from the high coast of Illyria aweked in the Apostle’s mind a longing 
for Rome. This aesthetic motive, however, is very problematical, inasmuch as (noi te 
mention other objections) it is well known that Italy cannot be seen neross the Adriatic. 
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formation may be gathered from Reiche, pp- 75 seqq.), on closer 
consideration, appear untenable ; the whole exhibition of doctrine* 
in the epistle is purely objective in its character, nor is there, ex- 
cept in passing, any intentional and conscious regard to anything 
save the truth of the. gospel. But it is, of course, in the very 
nature of truth that it forms oppositions against all errors, and thus 
far such oppositions appear in the Epistle to the Romans, as else- 
where ; and, moreover, it was a part of the Apostle’s wisdom as: a 
teacher, that he all along represents the doctrine of the gospel in 
such a manner that the statement itself may be a safeguard 
against the errors which could not but fall in the way of the Chris- 
tians ; but besides the endeavour to exhibit the gospel to the Chris- 
tians of Rome in its natural relation to the law, and in its practical 
results on life, itis quite impossible to discover in the Epistle to 
the Romans a further design to oppose the Jews, and to keep dif 
ferences with them in view, such as is clearly expressed in the 
Epistle to the Galatians. 

The idea of differences between the Gentile and the Jewish Chris- 
tians at Rome, for the appeasing of which it is supposed that the 
Apostle’s letter was intended, is, however, so widely prevalent, that 
it is necessary for us to go into a more particular inquiry as to this 
point.t This opinion may probably have at first been occasioned 
by the obvious pafallel between the Epistle to the Romans and that 


. * [Darstellung.] 
+ Tt has very recently been again proposed in a peculiar form by Baur (Stud, 1836, 
No. 8), and Kling (Stud. 1837, No. 2) partly agrees with him. I have more fully con- 
“sidered thé treatises of these two writers in an essay (Stud. 1838, No. 4), to which F 
miist here refer the reader, contenting myself with shortly characterizing the views of 
Baur and Kling. Baur supposes the main part of the epistle to be, not cc. iii—viii., but 
the section 66. iz.-xi.. This portion, he argues, is intended to assert against the J. ewish 
Christians the universality of the Christian dispensation; and he supposes that cc. iii—viii, 
were intended to lead to this conclusion, the object of those chapters being to quench 
the jealousy of the Jews at the influx of Gentiles into the church, by ghowing that Jews 
and Gentiles stand in the same relation with respect to Christianity. Thus it is sup- 
posed that a Judaizing spirit, opposed to St Paul, had prevailed in Rome. Baur had 
previously endeavoured to prove this in the Ttibinger Zeitschrift, 1831, No. 4, and he 
now attempts to bring further evidence of it from the Acts, which book he supposes to 
have been composed at Rome, for the purpose of defending St Paul’s course of operation 
against the antipauline party; a view of which I have already given my opinion in com- 
menting on the Acts. Kling is inclined to adopt Baur's views, to the,extent of recog- 
nising in the epistle ἃ controversial design against Jewish opinions; but finds fault with 
him for considering the mass of the Roman Church as Judaistic, instead of regarding 
the Judaizers as only one element in it. In the mags, he says (p. 320), the Roman 
Church might rather be considered as animated by a Gentile-Christian tendency. 
e 
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to the Galatians; and next by the idea, that on account of the large 
body of Jews in Rome; there must also have beam there a great 
number of Jewish Christians; and that if so, it ia not to be sup- 
posed but that the Roman community came in for a share of the 
all-pervading contentions between Gentile and Jewish Christians. 
But plausible as this conclusion may appear, it is evident that it 
ought in the first place to be capable of historical proof; not only, 
however, is there an utter absence of such proof, but there are very 
important reasons to the contrary. In the whole Epistle to the 
Romans there ts not a syllable which mentions disputes as tg the 
relations of the law and the gospel, such as those which prevailed 
in Galatia. In xv. 7 seqq., there is a faint hint that in the case of 
the ascetics, towards whom the Apostle had recommended a tender 
course of dealing (c. xiv.), the difference of Jewish Christians also 
came into question; and again, in xvi. 17~18, there is a warning 
against such as might cause divisions; but in v. 19 the Romans 
are plainly described as yet free from such errors, so that it is only 
the possibility of a disturbance of their peace that is contemplated. 
All that could be said, therefore, is this, that, while the Apostle’s 
argument is not openly directed to the subject of divisions, it is yet 
so managed as to make us feel through it that he has a covert re- 
gard to the two opposite systems. 

If, however, the matter be so understood, it must also be allowed 
that this feeling may very easily deceive, and by so much the more 
because these possible divisions are not expressly represented as 
originating with the Judaizing party. Where .such differences 
actually existed, as in Galatia, St Paul speaks out plainly respect- 
ing them ; why then should he not do so in this'case ? If he wish- 
ed, independently of any possible or existing errors, to set forth the 
nature of the evangelical doctrine of salvation, he could not do so 
otherwise than by representing the relation of this new clement to 
the two old systems of the Gentile and the Jewish life; both must, 
of course, fallinto the background in comparison with the gospel, 
and therefore his view* appears to be polemical. But that it is 
not 50, even In a covert intentionally-concealed manner, is shown 
by the notice in the Acts of St Paul's appearance at Rome, which 
has not been at all sufficiently brought to bear on the inquiry as 


* [Auffassung. ] 
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_ to the object of the Epistle to the Romans. If we conceive the 
state of the church in Rome at the date of the epistle according 
the common view, the history of St Paulin that capital is 
utterly incomprehensible. It is supposed that the Roman Church 
was divided into two parties; that the strict Jewish-Christions 
wished still to observe the Law of Moses even outwardly, with cir- 
cumeision, keeping of the Sabbath, and the like; that the Gentile 
Christians, on the other hand, had freed themselves from it. Must 
we not, on this suppdésition, necessarily assume that the Roman 
Jewish Christians adhered to the synagogue in Rome ? As the Jew- 
ish Christians of Jerusalem remained attached to the Temple, and 
did not renounce the Jewish polity, so, too, the Jewish-Christians of 
_ Rome could not have separated themselves from the Synagogue. 
But now let us read the narrative in Acts xxviii. 17, seqq., which 
_vepresents the Christians as quite unknown to the rulers of the Ro- 
man synagogue, and let us ask whether, according to this, the sup- 
position just stated has any appearance whatever of probability ? 
There is in that passage (as has already been remarked) no ground 
at all for supposing an intentional concealment ; and if this cannot 
be assumed, there remains nothing else but to say that the chiefs 
of the Jews really knew nothing of the Christians in Rome. The 
speech of St Paul (Acts xxviii. 17-20) is evidently reported in an 
abridged form ;.-he had spoken in it of his belief in Christ, as is 
still indicated by the mention of the ἔλπτις τοῦ ᾿Ισραήλ. On this, 
then, the Jews declare wept τῆς αἱρέσεως ταύτης γνωστόν ἐστιν 
ἡμῖν ὅτε πανταχοῦ ἀντιλέγεται. Do people speak thus of a sect 
_ which is before their eyes—on whose struggles and contentions they 
are looking ? This can hardly be made to seem likely. And to 
this is to he added the discussion which follows with St Paul _ 
(xxviii. 23 seqq.), in which for a whole day he expounds the Scrip- 
tures to them, in order to prove the Messiahship of Jesus, where- 
upon there arises a contention among the Jews themselves :—all 
which would; according to the common view, have been a mere 
mockery,* since by that view the Jews must be supposed to have 
known of Christ long before, and to have decided against Wim.t Τὸ 


* [Gaukelspicl.] . 

+ This is decisive against the supposition of Meyer, that the Jews spoke only as offi- 
cials, and in this capacity shewed an official reserve—that they merely meant to sny thnt 
nothing had been officially announced to them, But—besides that this is an evident 
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is only in the towns where there were not as yet any churches that 
we find the Jews so free from prejudice as they here appear in 
Rome; where, on the other band, they were already acquainted 
with the Gospel through the formation of a church, they do not 
admit of any expositions of doctrine by Christians. As, however, 
there must yet have been a church in Rome, the question is, how 
we are to explain this remarkable position of the Jews towards it ? 
The only possible explanation of this phenomenon—~and it is one 
which at the same time indicates the origin of the tendency which 
we afterwards find in the Roman Church— appears to be this.* It 
must be assumed that the Christians of Rome were ‘induced, by the 
persecutions directed against the Jews under Claudius in the ninth 
year of his reign, to make their differences from the Jews clearly 
and strongly apparent—perhaps in consequence of the influence 
which even at that early time some disciples of St Paul already ex- 
_ereised on the Roman Church ; exactly as at a later date the Chris- 
tians of Jerusalem separated themselves from the Jews, that they 
might not be confounded with them, and might be allowed to live 
in Aelia. If disciples of St Paul early acquired a decisive influ- 
ence in Rome, we shall also understand how it was that the Apostle 


transferring of modern circumstances to the ancient world—the disputes which arose 
among the Jews themselves in consequence of St Paul’s preaching will not allow us to 
explain the plenomena before us by the character of the official body of the Roman 
Jews. 

* For the further establishment of this view, and the justification of it against the at- 
tacks of Baur, I refer to my essay, already cited above, in the Studien for 1838, No. 4. 
This only I remark here, that his appeal to Tacitus (Ann. xiv, 44), by way of proof that 
the Christians were quite well known in Rome, is by no means adapted to decide the 
question before us, since it is the Jews who are here spoken of 45 unacquainted with the 
Christians, while Tacitus speaks of heathens; moreover, it was only by means of the 
rack that the heathens extorted the names of the members of the Christian community 
in Rome: which evidently speaks for their concealed and retired condition’ Kling (Stud. 
1837, No, 2, pp. 807 seqq.) refutes, indeed, the capricious fancies of Baur, but himself re- 
verts to the old untenable view, that the Jews of Rome only pretended to know uothing 
of Christians there, in order to avoid disputes with them. That they wished to hear 
St Paul, is explained by Kling merely from the forward curiosity® of Jews, which led 
them to seek for an opportunity of hearing a discourse from a famous rabbi. But it is 
- unnecessary to shew how unsatisfactory this representation is. The Jews of Rome evi- 
dently hear of Christ for the first tirae; they fall into disputes among themselves; this, 
surely, cannot be pretence! Unless we suppose the Acts of the Apostles to be tinged 
with fiction+ (as Baur maintains), there remains no other explanation than that here pro- 
posed. Bdttger’s explanation of the case is also extremely unsatisfactory. He supposes 
that the difficulties are all of my own creation, and that in reality there are none. 
(Comp. Beitrige, Supplem. pp. 27 seqq.) 

* Vorwitz. + [Soll die Apostelgeshichte keine romanhafte Farbe tragen. } 
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could regard the Roman Church as his own, and could open his 
correspondence with it without invading another’s field of labour. 
Te consequence of this persecution of the Jews, Aquila and Pris- 
cilla took refuge at Corinth; and there they were found by the 
Apostle Paul (Acts xviii. 2), who, without doubt, became even at 
that time acquainted, by means of these fugitives, with the Roman _ 
Church and its circumstances. On this knowledge St Paul, four 
or five years later, at the beginning of Nero’s reign, on his third mis- 
sionary journey, wrote from Corinth his epistle to Rome. There is 
‘Tittle likelihood that any great number of Jews can have ventured so 
early to return to Rome; those who returned were obliged to keep 
themselves in concealment, and it was naturally the interest of the 
Christian community there to remain as far as possible from them. 
Even three years later, when St Paul himself appeared in Rome, 
the body of Jews there may still not have been considerable,—in 
part, too, it may not have been- composed of its old mezabers, who 
had.lived there before the persecution by Claudius, but of altoge- 
ther new settlers, who were unacquainted with the earlier existence 
ofa Christian community. And thus it might come to pass within 
eight or ten years that the Christian community at Rome appears 
entirely separated from the body of Jews in that city; and in such 
a state of separation we find it, according to the notice at the end 
of the Acts. As, according to the same narration, the Jews did not 
receive St Paul, so that here also he found himself obliged to turn 
to the Gentiles, this separateness continued to subsist, and thus by 
degrees there was developed at Rome a directly anti-Judaic tendency, 
which caused a prohibition of celebrating the Sabbath, and of every- 
-thing Jewish.* According, then, to this representation, it is alto- 
gether unlikely that there should have been Jewish-Christians in-: 
Rome from whom contentions with the Gentile Christians could 
proceed. Christians of the former kind were in the habit of keeping 
up the connection with the synagogue, and if so, the chief persons 
of the synagogues could not be unacqnainted with the existence of 


ἘΞ The latest expositor of the epistlz, Dr Kélincr, supposes that St Paul, during his 
imprisonment, sent for the chief of the Jews for the pntpase of gaining them, aud that St 
Luke did not intend to give an account of his intercourse with the Christians. This, 
lowever, is but an evasion of the difficulty; the real point is,-how the telaviour of the 
Jews which is in question can be conceivable, if in Rome itself there existed a Christian 
community, in which there were Judaizing Christians. Kéllner has not advanced euy- 
thing towards the solution of the diffienlty, 
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a community. which declared Him who was crucified to be the Mes- 
sias. There might still have been Jews by birth or proselytes 
among the members of the Roman church but these would, in that 
case, have altogether taken up the freer Pauline view of the law, 
and have detached themselves from the connexion of the synagogue. 
If, indeed, there were any decided testimony for the fact that in 
᾿ Rome, as in Galatia, there existed within the church itself a party 
of gross Jewish-Christians, the view which has just ‘been given, and 
which resis on the evidence of history, might still 86 combated with 
some appearance of justice; but there is no such testimony what- 
ever. There is, as has been observed, an atter absence of clear 
statements on the subject in the Epistle to the Romans; for (as I 
have above remarked) xvi. 17 seqq. points only to a possible dan- 
ger, and the proper doctrinal body of the epistle (chap. iii.—viii.) 
treats the relation between law and Gospel in a purely objective 
way, without any reference to differences in the bosom of the church 
itself. Chapters 1x.—xi. are evidently intended for Gentile Chris- 
tians only, who also are throughout exclusively addressed, and, 
lastly; chapters xii. and xiii. contain wholly objective admonitions. 
There remain, consequently, only the first and last chapters ; and in 
these very chapters the hints of such contentions have been sup- 
posed to be-found. In c. ii, it is said, the subject. is quite clearly 
the Jews, who are expressly addressed (ii. 17, 27), so that the 
epistle must also necessarily be supposed to have been written to 
Jewish-Christians ; in ii. 1, seqq. the advantages of the Jews are 
discussed, and, although in ὁ. xiv. the mistdken freedom of 
Gentiles is reproved, yet it is in contrast with Jewish scrupulous- 
ness, which must, therefore, necessarily be also supposed to have 
had certain representatives in the Roman church. Te the obser- 
vations from the opening chapters, however, it is to be answered, | 
that still St Paul assuredly did not write to Jews, and yet it is 
Jews, and not Jewish-Christians, who are addressed in the pas- 
sages ii, 17, 27; the address, therefore, is evidently not to be used 
as a foundation for inferences as to the character of the readers, 
but is rather to be regarded as merely ἃ rhetorical figure. St 
Paul's object in the first chapters is only to prove of both 
Gentiles and Jews that they had need of Christ the Saviour; but 
into these two elements the whole world was divided, when re- 
garded from the theocratic point of view; and thus, in as far as 
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Si Paul has an universal purpose in writing his epistle, in so far 
was he obliged to contemplate Christianity.in its relation to the 
previously-existing systems, without giving us a ground for thence 
deducing anything as to the composition of the Roman Church. 
Hence it was quite necessary that the advantages of the Jews also 
should be discussed, (iii. 1 seqq.,) inasmuch as it was necessary for 
the Gentiles, even if they embraced Christianity without any inter- 
. mediate step, to.know how they stood with relation to the Old 
Testament economy anil to the people of Israel; and, consequently, 
from a discussion on these points nothing can be inferred for the 
existence in Rome of Jewish Christians in the proper sense of the 
term,—z.e. of persons who not only were of Jewish descent, (for in 
that sense St Paul himself would be a Jewish Christian,) but who 
attached an exaggerated value to Jewish views, and adhered to the: 
connexion with the synagogue and the temple. A more plausible 
evidence for the existence of such a party at Rome is 0. xiv..— 
according to which, undoubtedly, there must have been in Rome a 
class of persons scrupulous as to the law. It is, however, ex- 
tremely improbable that these were Judaizers of the ordinary kind, 
such ag were found in Galatia; for the latter had no scruple as to the 
eating of flesh in general, but only as to the flesh of unclean ani- 
mals ; whereas the Roman ascetics, on the other hand, disapproved 
of all use of animal food, and lived wholly on herbs and fruits, 
(xiv. 2.) The whole question as to the character of these persons, 
therefore, requires a closer examination, which we shall institute 
in the exposition of the passage; in any case, however, we must 
say that ¢. xiv. is not adapted to prove the existence of Judaizers 
in Rome, since the description is not at all suitable to them. 

We regard, consequently, the hypothesis’ of an intended settle- 
ment of dispute between Gentile and Jewish Christians in Rome 
‘as wholly untenable ; and we find in the epistle to the Romans a 

. purely objective statement of the nature of the Gospel, grounded 
only on the general opposition betiecen Jews and Gentiles, and 
not on the more special opposition existing in the church itself, 
between Judaizing andnon-Judaizing Christians.t 


* [Lebensstufen, degrees of life.], - . 
t It were to be desired that the terms Jewish and Gentile Christians were more ecare- 
fally distinguished than they usually are from Judatzing and non-Judaizing Christians. 


It is, indeed, certainly to be supposed that most of those who were Jews by birth con- 
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§ 4. ARGUMENT OF THE EPISTLE. 


With respect to the plan of the epistle to the Romans, two 
extremes are to be avoided: first, the view which represents the 
Apostle as having written according to a most exactly elaborated 
logical scheme ; and, secondly, the supposition that, withoué, hav- 
ing any settled design, he merely abandoned hintself to his- isward 
impulses. Between the two views, the following appears to come 
out as the true and correct idea—that certainly St Paul had de- 
signed a general plan for the epistle, but without having carried 
it into detail. His epistle, consequently, has not the precision of 
_ a theological treatise, but preserves the freer form of a letter ; still, 
there is expressed in it so determined and clear a train of thought 
that St Paul cannot bave written it without any plan, and in mere 
obedience to the current of his feelings. For how different a shape 
such an absolutely free and unpremeditated effusion takes, we sce, 
among other instances, in the Epistle to the Ephesians. One 
leading idea, the relation of Law and Gospel, is carried out so 
carefully by the Apostle, with the necessary preliminaries for un- 
derstanding it, and the most important consequences which result, 
that nothing whatever “of essential importance can be pointed out 
as missing in his statement.* 

The whole epistle falls under four divisions. The jirst part 
contains the opening, (i. 1-17,) in which, after the salutation, 
(1-7,) is given the Introduction to the following discussion, 
(8-17.) The last two verses expressly state ‘the theme for the 


tinued, even as Christians, to keep up ἃ great attachment to the Jewish law, and that 
most of those who were Gentiles by birth remained free from it as Christians ; yet 
doubtless, there were also many Jews by birth (and consequently Jewish Christians) 
who, as Christians, did not Judaize ; and, in like manner, many of Gentile birth might . 
have already, as proselytes, been so strongly implicated in Judaism, that, even after 
becoming members of the Christian church, they continued to follow a J udaizing ten- 
dency. The names of Jewish and Gentile Christians, therefore, onght to be used only 
to signify descent, and the erroneuus spiritual tendeney to be denoted by the epithet 
Judaizing. 

* The view proposed by Baur, (Stud. 1886. No. 8) thet the main part of the epistle 
consists, not of the section ce. iii..vili., but of cc. ix.-xi, has been already noticed 
above. The ‘untenable character of this supposition has been shown in my essay, 
already more than once cited, (Stud. 1838.. No. 4,) to which T now refer the reader. 
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whole epistle, viz., that the Gospel is is a power of God, and in it 
the righteousness from faith is revealed.*® 

‘This idea is developed, in the. Second Part (i. 18—xi. 80), 
which, as being the doctrinal portion of the epistle, is that which 
gives it its great importence. It falls into jéve sections, of which 
the first, (i. 18—ili. 20,) is a preparation for the deduction pro- 
called ; being devoted to proving the-universal sinfulness 
fenkind, in order, io manifest. the insufficiency of the law, 
and ceremonial, and the necessity of another way of 
salvation, the righteousness of faith. First of all, the Apostle _ 
proves the sinfulness of the Gentile world, (i. 18-32) ; next, he 
treats of the Jews more especially, (ii- 1-29); lastly, he further | 
considers the relation of the Jews to the Gentiles, and allows to 
the former great advantages in their calling, but declares. that they 
have forfeited these by their unfaithfulness, wherefore there is now 
no difference between Jews and Gentiles in their position with 
ἡ τ to the gospel, (iii, 1-20.) 

With the second section (iii. 21—v. 11), the Apostle then en- 
ters on the doctrinal exposition itself. Since the law, whether 
ceremonial or moral, was not sufficient to’ render mien righteous ᾿ 
and holy before God, He has opened another way, namely this, 
that men should become righteous and blessed through faith in 
Jesus, who is set forth as a mercy-seat,t (iii. 21-81.) St Paul 
indicates the germs of this righteousness ‘by faith in the Old Tes- 
tament, as far back as the life of Abraham, who pleased God, not 
by works of the law, but by faith, which was imputed to him for 
righteousness, (iv. .1~25.) This holy way, then, by which alone 
man in his sinful state can attain to peace with God, has, through 
the love-of Christ, been manifested to all men; for which cause 
we may not now glory save in Christ only, (ver. 1-11.) 

The third section mdicates the internal necessary connexion of 
this way of faith with the nature of man.* As from Adam the 
stream of sin poured itself forth over mankind, and hence every one 
who is descended from him has fallen under sin.—so from Christ 
does righteousness proceed, which He imparts to the faithful in 
the new birth. he law, therefore, is intended only to make sin 


* IL will be secn in Ge cummentary Uiat the antlior takes the words diverently Sens 
the English version, 
Ἢ Ἱλαστήριον, yor 25. Propiliation, Wag. version, 
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powerful, in order that grace may become more powerful, (ver. 
12-21.) The same, therefore, which took place in Christ, has 
been accomplished in his people also, seeing that all are in him, 
as they werein Adam. For this cause, also, must not any one who 
has been incorporated into Christ any longer serve sin; for he 
has died in the old man, and, like a women who has been set free 
by the death of her husband, he has become married to ,another 
husband, even Christ, (vi. 1—vii. 6.) + 

After this follows, in the fourth section, the description™® the 

course of conversion in man, (vii. 7—viii. 89.) From the first 
_movements of grace and the quickening of sin, the Apostle pro- 
ceeds to depict the process by- which the inner life is evolved, to — 
the fully developed contest between light and darkness in the soul, 
which at last is triumphantly ended by experience of the power of 
the grace of Christ, (vii. 7~24.) With this is connected the de- 
scription of the life in grace itself, and in the continual growth 
therein, to the consummation of the whole personality in God, 
(vii. 25—viii. 17.) Lastly, the Apostle passes from the consum- 
mation of the individual to the consummation of the whole, which 
is represented and assured in it; and with this is attained the pur- 
pose of the course of the world, since thus all that was corrupted 
by the fall will be restored to its original purity, (viii. 18-39 ) 

In the fifth section, (ix. 1—xi. 36,) the Apostle leads back his 
readers to the peculiar relation in which the Jews stand towards 
the Christian system of salvation. It is primarily intended for 
them; and, nevertheless, ‘icy appear as if expressly shut out from 
it, and the Gentiles as if called before the Jews. In consequence 
of this relation, the Apostle first unfolds the doctrine of election 
in general, agreeably to the indications in the Old Testament, 
and shows that the holiness and biessedness of the creature are 
solely the work of God’s gracious election, and that the unholi- 
ness and damnation *of the creature are no less to be regarded 
as solely his own work (ix. ]-29). He then shews that it is the 
unfaithfulness of the Jews which has hindered them from laying 
hold on the righteousness which is by faith ; they had obstinately 
clung to the law as the way of salvation, whereas Christ is the 
end of the law, and in Him alone dwelleth peace for Jews and Gen- 
tiles (ix. 80—-x. 21). And, lastly, St Paul opens the prospect, 
that even for the Jews a conversion to Christ is yet to be expreted. 
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He points to the fact that a holy seed has yet remained in the peo- 
ple, which will not be lost; and then, in bold prophetic glances, 
he passes on to the end of days, when Israel shall again be en- 
grafted into the olive tree, in-whose roots the Gentiles only have 
at first been set as wild shoots. This contemplation incites the 
Apostle at last to an enthusiastic* glorification of God, with which he 
concludes this second and most important part of the epistle (x1. 
1-86) > 

The third part, the hortatory (xii..1 ~xv. 83), may be divided 
into three sections. In the first (xii. 1-~xili. 14), St Paul gives 
general admonitions to brotherly love, and to obedience. In the 
second section (xiv. 1—xy. 18), he treats of the regard to be paid 
to such as are weak in faith, and suppose themselves obliged to an 
exact observance of some altogether unessential practices or pre- 
cepts. The Apostle exhorts the stronger members of the Church 
to treat these with a forbearing consideration, and prays them ra- 
ther, after their Lord’s example, to refrain from using their liberty 
than to offend a brother. In the third section, 8t Paul communi- 
cates notices respecting himself and his intended journeys. 

The fourth and concluding part forms the epilogue, and cqn- 
tains greetings and good wishes for the readers (xvi. 1-27). 

According to this summary of the contents, the nine chapters 
from the third to the eleventh form unquéstionably the most essen- 
tial part of the epistle. They furnish a careful doctrinal exposi- 
tion of the nature of the Christian scheme of salvation,t by no 
means, as Reiche says, (p. 66), apologetico-polemical considera- 
tions on it. But the peculiar character of the epistle still requires 
a special consideration, on which we intend to enter in the follow- 


ing paragraphs. 


. . «. 
§. 5. THE VALUE AND THE PECULIAR CHARACTER OF THE 
EPISTLE. ᾿ 


Among the epistles of St Panl, three classes may be distin- 
guished ; first, epistles of doctrinad instruction ; next, epistles of 


* [Begeisterten. | 
t So, with substantial correctness, Hipthner, De consecutione sententiarnm in Pauli 
epistola ad Romanos; Lips. 188. Compare also Fubrmam's Essay, De Conetnaiuuie 
in Ep. ad Rom. in Velthusen, &e., Sylloge, vol. 1.461; weqy. 
ne 
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practical instruction ; and, lastly, friendly outpourings of the 
heart. ΤῸ the last class belong the Epistles to the Ephesians, the 
Philippians, the Colossians, and Philemon. All these presuppose 
the common faith as known, and aim only at perfecting of be- 
lievers m it, and confirming them in brotherly love. Those which 
1 have styled epistles of practical instruction are especially occu- 
pied with the cxternal side of the ecclesiastical life. The Epistles 
to the Corinthians, to Timothy, and to Titus, are those which, 
while they touch on individual points of doctrine, set especially be- 
fore our view the ceclesiastical circumstances of the apostolic age. 
But the Epistle to the Romans, with those to the Galatians and 
Thessalonians, belongs, beyond the possibility of mistake, to the 
first class—the epistles of doctrinal instruction. In respect of sub- 
ject, it is most nearly akin to that to the Galatians ; both treat of 
the relations of law and gospel : while, however, as has been shown 
above, this relation is treated altogether objective/y in the Epistle 
to the Romans, the Epistle to the Galatians represents it podem7- 
cally, io opposition to the Judaizing Christians. The Epistle to 
ihe Galatians, moreover, limits itself exclusively to this relation, and 
discusses it more briefly thanis the case inthe Epistle to the Romans. 
In this, on the other hand, the relation of law and gospel is set forth 
didactically, in the proper sense of the word, nay, scientifically, so 
that the doctrine of the sinfulness of human nature, which is essen- 
tial io its foundation, and the doctrine of the divine decree, which 
furnishes the key to the passing of the gospel from the people 
of Israel to the Gentiles, are also set forth in connection with 
it. * ° ‘ 
Hence we may say that in the Epistle to the Romans is contained, 
as it were, a system of Pauline doctrine, inasmuch as all the essen- 
tial points which the Apostle-was accustomed to bring forward with 
essential prominence, in treating of the gospel, are here unfolded 
in detail. It is very appropriate that he, the Apostle of the Gen- 
tiles, set forth this in an epistle of instruction to the Christians of 
Rome in particular, since that city represented, as it were, the 
whole Gentile world, in like manner as Jerusalem represented the 


* That in the Epistle to the Galatians the relation between law and gospel alone is 
treated, while in that to the Romans the doctrine of election is also considered, may be 
regarded as the reason why Luther commented on the Galatians only; he wished une 
doubtedly to avoid declaring himself on predestination. 
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Jewish, The Epistle to the Romans is thus far a letter to all Gen- 
tiles and Gentile-Christians collectively (as the Epistle to the Ho- 
brews 15 addressed to all Jews and Jewish-Christians, with a view 
of bringing them nearer to the more comprelensive Pauline posi- 
tion) ;—and in consequence of this significancy, its contents have 
also, in perfect accordance with the process of the Church’s deve- 
lopment, became the basis ‘of all the doctrinal development of the 
Western Church. -There is in human nature an inclination. to devi- 
ate ever again and again from the. essential character.of the gos- 
pel, and to sink back into the law. The difficulty of overcoming 
the law, and of enforcing the gospel truth in its peculiarity, shewed 
itself, even as early as during the foundation of the Church. Even 
those who had experienced the power of the gospel, like the Chris- 
tians of Galatia, might be again led astray, and drawn back to the 
Old Testament position of the law. Afterwards, during the medie- 
val period, ἃ new legal character was developed in the bosom of 
the Church itself, and the righteousness of faith, without the works 
of the Jaw, was altogether misapprehended. By the light, of the 
Word of God, and especially by the careful, profound, and experi- 
mental statement of the doctrine in the Epistle to the Romans, the 
Reforniers again discovered the original doctrine of the righteous- 
ness which comes of faith, and so they built the church anew on its 
eternal, indestructible foundation. - Since the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century, lastly, the Church again sank down to the legal post- 
tion, in the rationalistic-néological tendency which, from that 
period; became prevalent ; and if the most recent time has been 
able once more to find the jewel of faith under the ruins of the de- 
molished Church, it is mainly indebted for this to the comprehen-. 
sive, and, to ‘every yearning béart, convincing statement, of the 
Apostle Paul,.in his Epistle to the “Romans. * And as the 
Church, altogether, has always been in danger of toring the ~ 
evangelical truth, and sinking back to the position of .the law, 
’ go is the same to be observed in the development of the life of 
the individual also. Every awaking of sin, and of the striving at 
ter deliverance from it, proceeds from tho endeavour to fulfil the 
* That after this the Apostle’s fandamental suppositions are the only part of the cpisilg 


to which Reiche (vol. i. p. 01) is even now able to attauh a value, is intelligible from this 


learned writer's doctrinal position. Kéilmur (9.58) considers tt necessary to extratt 
the k. rnel from the lnsk before we ean get ab abiding iraths in the epistles he, fon, γον 


gords its significance as aq whole as only temprmary. 
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law of God, whether the inward Jaw of the conscience, or thé out- 
wardly given law of revelation. The vanity of the struggle which 
arises from this striving is the first thing which brings to the con- 
viction that there must be another way which leadeth unto life. 
From this feeling of the need of salvation, arises, by means of the 
preaching of Christ, faith, and in it regeneration, the changing of 
the whole inward man, and the filling with the power of divine life. 
As, however, the old man, in whom sin dwells, still remains alive 
in the individual after this has taken place, there remains also for 
him the danger of relapsing into the law, which becomes so much 
the more threatening, if he is obliged to own that he has not 
‘avoided the opposite extreme, relaxing in the struggle against sin, 
_ and falsely taking comfort from the merits of Christ. And as this 
danger of relaxing in the struggle threatens the individual, so again 
does it threaten the aggregate also, and to the avoiding of it are 
directed {as has been already observed) the catholic epistles, with 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, which, in this respect, form a neces- 
sary complement to the body of St Paul's epistlesin general, and to 
the Epistle of the Romans in particular.* 

A writing of such penetrative significancy—which in the course 
of centuries has been the regulating authority for the Church in the 
most critical moments of her development—which has already 
been, is, and to the end of time will continue to be, the regulating 
authority for persons without number, as to the training of their 
individual life—must have had the deepest foundation in the 
life of its author. - ΤΆ was only from lively experience that the 
Apostle could treat a relation of such uncommon difficulty in 
such a manner that his words still, after thousands of years, 
tell as profoundest truth in the hearts of millions, and in the 
collective consciousness of great ecclesiastical communities. In- 
deed the whole substance of the vast experiences through which 
St Paul had passed in his own life may be traced back to the re- 
lation between law and gospel. Before his conversion, he knew no 
other way than that of fulfilment of the Jaw, and with all the ar- 
dour of his noble soul he threw himself on the mass of inward and 
outward precepts which the Mosaic law and the tradition of the 


* [Olshausen’s views us to the authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews have alread y 
been mentioned in a note on the General Iutroduetion, § 3.7 , 
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Pharisees presented to him, with the imtention of fulfilling them all. 
His zeal was honest, and he advanced far; he was regarded by 
those around him as pious and God-fearing. In the depth of bis 
soul, however, the Divine Spirit testified the contrary to him; the 
Jife of the believers, whom in his zeal for the law he persecuted 
unto blood, shewed him something in which he was lacking.. To 
the stirrings of this inward craving the power of grace attached itself, 
and the appearance of the Lord near Damascus darted like a ray 
from a higher world into his darkness. THe was now penetrated by 
a feeling at once of the infinite impotence of man, and of the 
abounding power of grace. All his exertion in fulfilment of the 
law had resulted in a fighting against God and His holiest work- 
ing; him, the fighter against God, grace in a. moment changed 
. into an instrament for His purposes. Hence the Apostle, after 
this experience, knew not how to preach anything save the grace of 
God in Christ, whereby man is enabled to accomplish whatever the 
rigid law can require, and still infinitely more, without becoming 
high-minded, void of love, or contemptuous towards the weak, in- 
asmuch, namely, as it is grace that works all in him, not he him- 
self by his own might. The words of Augustine—Du quod juhes, 
Deus meus, etjube quod vis,—contain, therefore, ‘the whole system. 
of the Apostle Paul. 

Such being the nature of the contents of the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans, it inay be ynderstood why it is usually regarded as very dif- 
ficult. Indeed it may be said that where there is wanting in the 
reader’s own life en experience analogous to that of the Apostle, it is 
utterly unintelligible. . Everything in the epistle wears so strongly 
the impress of the greatest originality, liveliness, and freshness of 
experience; the Apostle casts so sure and clear a glance into the 
most delicate circumstances of the inward life in the regenerate ; 
he contrives with such genius to place all that is individual in con- 
nexion with that which is most general, that the reader who stands 
on the limited, inferior ground of natural knowledge ‘of the world, 
must at one time become dizzy at the vast prospects into the periods 
of development of the universe which St Paul discloses, and at 
croscopically exhibited circumstances which the Apostle unveils 
with respect to the most secret processes in the depth of the soul. 
Where, however, analogous inward experience, and the spiritna] 
eye sharpened thereby, draw near, there iheessential purport of the 
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epistle makes itself clear, even to the simplest mind, as Luther has 
shown in the most popular manner iv his celebrated preface to the 
Epistle to the Romans. It is not, however, my intention by this 
to deny that, even where experience is pre-supposed, there still re- 
main considerable difficulties in the execution and form of the 
statement, and likewise in particular parts of the epistle—e.g., in 
the dissertation on clection ; but these are still only the subordi- 
nate parts of the cpistle, as compared with the leading main ideas 
respecting law and gospel. It would, however, be a great mistake 
to suppose from what has been said that it is intended to represent 
the study of the Epistle to the Romans as useless in cases where 
the transition from Jaw to gospel has not yet been experienced ; 
rather the thorough and laborious study of its profound contents is 
often the very means by which a yet defective experience trains 
itself. My intention is much more to warn against the employ- 
ment of guides who, without a glimmering of the true sense of the 
Apostolic letter, can only hinder the beneficial effect of the study of 
it by their erroneous explanations. 


§ 6. LITERATURE. 


There is hardly any book of the New Testament which has been 
so frequently and fully treated as the Epistle to the Romans—a cir- 
cumstance which is sufficiently explained by the significance of its 
contents. A comprehensive survey of the literature connected with 
this epistle is furnished by Reiche (pp. 95 seqq.); the following 
appear to be the principal works. 

First, as to the Fathers of the Church —we have no commentary 
from that doctor who would have been qualified above all others for a 
deeply-grounded exposition of the epistle—Augustine. We possess 
by him only a fragmentary exposition of some passages, under the 
title, Expositio quarundam propositionum ex Epistola ad Romanos, 
and the commencement ofa work on too extensive a plan, and there- 
fore left incomplete. This does not embrace more than the greeting 
(i..1-7), and is entitled Inchoata expositio epistolae ad Romanos. 
On the other hand, a commentary on the Epistle to the Romans by — 
his celebrated opponent Pelagius is preserved among the works of 
Jerome and in the revision of Cassiodorus. The work of Origen on 
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this book we possess. only in Rufinus’ translation, by which it has 
lost much of its value for us. Besides these, we have commentaries by 
Chrysostom and Theodoret, executed in their usual manner. The 
exposition by the so-called Ambrosiaster is peculiar ; but his exposi- 
tion of St Paul's Epistles is of more importance with reference to 
history than to doctritie. In later times Oecumenius and Theo- 
phylact employed themselves on the Epistles of St Paul, and also-on 
the Catholie Epistles; their commentaries, however, contain but 
little of their own. Biut the Greek Fathers altogether have, in con- 
sequence of their Pelagianizing tendency, been very far from suc- 
cessful in the exposition of the Epistle to the Romans; the whole 
purport of the epistle was too remote from them to admit of theiz 
mastering it. ; 

The middle ages were especially unfitted by the prevailing ten- - 
dency to a legal system for the profitable illustration of the Epistle 
to the Romans. It was not until the Reformation that a new 
period for the interpretation. of it commenced. Luther, indeed, 
was in the same case with Augustine; he left no commentary on 
this epistle. On the other hand, besides Calvin’s profound work, 
the most intimate associate of Luther, Melanchthon, has presented 
us with an exposition in which we clearly trace the spirit of the 
great reformer. He published in 1522 a shorter exposition, under 
the title of Annotationes in Epistolam ad Romanos, Viteb. 1522, 
dto. A more detailed commentary afterwards appeared under the 
title of Commentarii in Epist. ad Romanos, 1540, 8vo. Exposi- 
tions of the Epistle to the Romans also appeared by Bugenhagen, 
Zwingli, Occolampadius, Musculus, Bacer, in all which, however, 
as is easily accounted for, cogtroversy against the Romish Church 
predominates. In the seventeenth century, and in the earlier half 
of the eighteenth, many additional commentaries appeared, in which 
the same polemical reference was prominent. Among, the better 
of the expositors who took this direction is Sebastian Schmidt, 
(Commentarius in Ep. ad Romanos, Hamburg 1641); Abraham 
Calov, in his Biblia Illustrata, combats Grotius® and his often 
(especially in the exposition of the Epistle to the Romans) very 
shallow views. Among the [Roman] Catholics, Cornelius a La- 
pide wrote in the seventeenth century a commentary on this, and 
also on all the rest of St Ῥμα 5 epistles, which is still; at this day, 
not wholly without ase. (Antverp, 1614.) 
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From the middle of the last century until near its end, special 
expositions of the Epistle to the Romans were written by Baum- 
garten, (Halle, 1747.) Mosheim (whose work was edited by Boy- 
sen, 1770), Koppe (first in 1788, the latest edition, under the care of 
Von Ammon., appeared in 1824), Anudr. Cramer (Kiel, 1784), and 
Morus (edited by Holzapfel, 1794). 

After this, for about a quarter of a century,* no labour of any 
importance was bestowed on the epistle, until since 1820 the ac- 
tivity of literary men has again been directed to it. The latest ex- 
positions t are by Bickel, (Greifswalde, 1821), Tholuck (first 
edition, 1824; third edition, 1830), Flatt, (edited by Hoffmann, 
Tiibingen, 1825), Stier, in the second Sammlung der Andeutungen 
(Leipzig, 1828, pp. 205-451) Klee ([Roman] Catholic in his 
view, Mainz, 1880), Riickert, (Leipzig, 1831), Benecke, (Heidel- 
berg, 1881), Dr Paulus, (Heidelberg, 1881), Reiche, (2 vols.. 
Gottingen, 1833-4), Glickler, (Frankfort O. M., 1884) Koll- 
ner, (Géttingen, 1834), and Fritzsche, (Halle, 1836, vol. i.) 
A work very important for the doctrinal part of the exposition is 
Leonhard Usteri's Entwicklung des Paulinischen Lehrbegrifis 
(Ziirich, 1833, fourth edition), Dihne’s Paulinischer Lehrbegriff, 
(Halle, 1885), may also be compared. Earlier works of this kind,” 
such as Meyer's Entwicklung der Paulinischer Lehrbegrifts, 
(Géttingen, 1801), are but little adapted for use according to the 
present standard of theological science. 


* [Mebrere Decennien Hindurch.]} 

+ Compare Kling’s essay, Der Brief andie Rémer and dessen. neuere Baarbeitungen, 
in Klaiber's Stud. vol. iv., No. 2, pp. 59 seqq.; vol. v. No. i, pp. 1 seqq., and his review 
of Reiche and Kdlluer in the Stud. for 1886, No. 8. 
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EXPOSITION OF. THE EPISTLE. 


PART I. 
= (I. 1—L,,17.) 
THE INTRODUCTION. 


‘Tue Apostle opens the first part of his great doctrinal epistle, 
according to his usual practice in all his epistles, with a salutation 
(i. 1-7); but the fulness of the ideas which he brings before his 
readers even on his first address, is such as he seldom (and perhaps 

never in such a degree) thus early presents to them, and shows how 
~ entirely full his’ heart.was with his subject; he hastens as it were 

even in the salutation to give a sketch of the whole contents of the 
composition which is to follow. With the salutation is imme- 
‘diately connected some introductory matter, concluding with the 
introduction of the theme, of which he designs to treat, (ver. 8-17.) 
We shall, therefore, consider the first part of the epistle, according 
to these two divisions. . 


§ 1. THE SALUTATION. 
(I. 1-7.) 


. We find an entirely distinct character impressed upon the forms 
of salutation in St Paul's Epistles, in that they coritain, instead of 
the χαίρειν (James 1: 1) customary amongst the Greeks, a bene- 
diction accompanying the name, the calling, and the designation 
of those to whom the letter is addxessed. The blessing thus added 
has the same tenor in all the epistles, except that in those 
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to Timothy, besides χάρες and ἐιρήνη, ἔλεος is also mentioned : the 
same phrase is used in the Second Epistle of St John, and a simila? 
in the Jupisile of St Judo—viz., χάρις, ξιρήνη καὶ ἀγάπη πληθυν- 
6éy, which last word is also found in the two Epistles of St Peter. 
Peculiar, however, to the salutation of the present epistle is the 
addition of intervening doctrinal statements, by means of which it 
is converted into a small sclf-contaimed whole; in the Epistles to 
the Galatians and to Titus a similar peculiarity may be observed, 
but existing in a very imferior degree. In three parentheses, which: 
may be distinguished by the usual marks, the Apostle directs at- 
tention in the salutation of his Epistle to the Romans—1, To the 
pre-announcement of the gospe}. by the prophets ; 2, to the digni- 
ty of the Redeemer; and, 3, to his own calling to the office of 
apostle; by means of these he would lead his readers to remark the 
nature of the gospel, as well as its historical connection with the 
Old Testament, and the personal relation in which the Apostle 
himself stood to it. 

Ver. 1. St Paul generally calls himself at the beginning of his 
epistles simply ἀπόστολος ᾿Ιησοῦ Χρίστοῦ, only in this place and 
Phil. i. 1, δοῦλος Ιησοῦ Χριστοῦ, and in Tit. i. 1, δοῦλος Θεοῦ. 
The term δοῦλος designates here the spiritual condition of the 
Apostle in general, whilst ἀπόστολος defines it more exactly. He 
had been overcome by the Redeemer, conquered and subdued by His 
higher δύναμις, (i. 4.) Βαΐ 85 one not merely outwardly conquered 
and still disposed to resist, but inwardly subdued, St Paul had at 
the same time become a willing instrument for executing the pur- 
poses of his Lord, as an Apostle. Since the article is wanting both 
to this word and to δοῦλος, we may observe that St Paul places 
himself upon a level with other servants and apostles’ of Christ, 
without, however, in this place (as in Galat. i. 1) defending his 
apostolical dignity with especial emphasis, since it had never been 
impugned by the Roman Christians. Only the epithet «Ards 
designates his office as not chosen by his own will, but dne to 
which he was ordained by the will of God, (cf. Acts xxii. 21.) Κλη- 
ros has not, therefore, here the general meaning (Matt. xxii. 14), ac- 
cording to which every member of the Christian Church, to whom in 
any way the divine xAjous has come, isso designated, (as in ver. 6 be- 
low,) but that special meaning, according to which it is synonymous 
with ἐκλεκτός. From the general number of the «Anrés, anew and 
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more exclusive κλῆσις (iv. the ἐκχογή), called St Paul to be an Apos- 
tle. Consequently ἀπόστολος cannot here mean any itinerant teacher 
of the gospel whatsoever (ds in Acts xiv. 4, 14, Rom. xvi..75 Ἵ Cor. 
xi. 29), but it denotes (as Galat. i. 1, where the Apostle himself 
lays stress upon the word) ateacher chosen by Christ himself, and 
standing upon a level with the body of the Twelve. Besides St 
Paul, the only one whom we find in this high position, standing en- 
tirely parallel with the Twelve, is St James, the brother of the Lord, 
the Bishop of Jerusalém (cf. Notes on Galat. i. 19. ii. 9), who filled 
up that vacancy which occurred by the death of St James, the son 
of Zebedee (Acts xii. 1), without, however, having been formally 
elected, as St Matthias. In KAITOS, therefore, the same thought 
is implied, as is expressed, 2 Cor. i. 1, by διὰ θελήματος Θεοῦ, or 
negatively in Galat. i. 1, by due ἀπ᾽ ἀνθρώπων. The words ἀφω- 
ρισμένος εἰς ἐυωγγέλιον Θεοῦ, appear therefore to be tautological 
if we refer them also, as is commonly done, to. Qeas, as the Sepa- 

_vator. Besides, if the Apostle had meant to say this of God, he would 
searcely have added, Θεοῦ to ἐυωγγέλιον, Ttis therefore much better 
to regard this addition as,a nearer definition of ἀπόστολος, and we 
may then, no doubt, see in them an obvious reference to the account 

“given in Acts xiii. 2, where the Holy Ghost says, ἀφορίσατε δή 
pot τὸν Βαρνάβαν καὶ τὸν Saddov eis τὸ ἔργον, 6 προσκέκλη- 
μαι αὐτόυς. Even Theodoret, amongst the Fathers, appears to 
have thought of this reference (as later 'T urretinus), in that he bids 
us remark how, not only the Father and the Son, but also the Holy 
Ghost, had sent forth the Apostle. The explanation of ἀφωρισ- 
μένος (in Hebrew..yiap), by referring it to the former state of St 
Paul as a Pharisee, must be rejected altogether as a more play 
upon words} neither isthe element from which St Panl was -sepa- 
rated ta be regarded as the κόσμος, but as the Christian Church 
herself, to which he already belonged, when his origimml calling of 
God tobe an Apostle was culwardly confirmed by the choice of the 
ChurcfPat Antioch. In the words ἐσαγγέλιον Θεοῦ, the gonitive 
does not denote the object, for that is Chirst. (ver. 8), but the an- 
thor of the gospel. The words εἰς ἐνωγγέλιον aro rightly resolved 
into εἰς τὸ κήρυγμα ebaryyedtov, for unto the gospel in itself, ἡ ¢.,.0 
the personal enjoyment and nse of the gospel, every Christian js 
separated, but not every one is commissioned to teach it. Glanties 
Hi. 1.) : 
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Ver. 2. The first parenthesis* refers, as already remarked, to 
the relation of the gospel to the Old Testament Scriptures; it is 
intended thereby to declare that the former wes not a thing 
entirely disconnected with the previous history of the world, but 
the blossom which had grown out of the roots of the Old Testa- 
ment (of. Acts xxvi. 22). St Paul does not, however, subjoin 
this remark, in order to encounter Jewish opponents, for such did 
not exist in Rome, but to impress upon his hearers from the very 
first that truth which he proves at greater length in a subsequent 
part of his epistle,—viz. that the Old and New Testaments are 
closely connected. It was needful that the relation of the two dis- 
pensations should be made not less plain to Gentiles than to 
Jews ; we ate not therefore, from such allusions to the Old Testa- 

‘ment, to form any conclusion concerning the position of the Jews, 
and Judaizing Christians in Rome. Θεός is to be supplied as 
the subject of προεπηγγείλατο from the preceding ἐνωγγέλιον 
Θεοῦ. The prophets appear as the instruments of the divine 
will, and their communications are considered to be contained in 
the Holy Scriptures, whose divine authority is pre-supposed as a 
matter of course. The προφῆται are not, however, those persons 
merely who are called prophets in the more confined sense, but 
all the sacred writers, inasmuch as they were filled by God's Spirit. 
All the passages, therefore, which refer to the Messiah are included 
in these words, from Genes. iii. 25, to Malach. iv. 2; for wherever 
a prophecy was uttered concerning Christ, it was uttered concern- 
ing the gospel, for He is Himself the gospel. Ὁ 

Προεπαγγέλλεσθαι, “to promise or grant anything before- 
hand (before one’s appearance)” is only found in this passage in 
the N. T.-~’Ev γραφαῖς ἁγίαις we cannot take with Dr Paulus as 
signifying “in passages of holy Scripture.” The reason of the 
omission of the article is simply this, that the expression is taken 
as denoting a well-known whole; the words are therefore to be 
translated, “in the collection of sacred writings with which’you are 
so well acquainted.” The O. T. was naturally introduced at once 
even into communities consisting of Gentile converts. 


* Fritzsche wishes to connect περὶ τοῦ ὑιοῦ ἁυτοῦ, not with ἐυαγγέλιον Θεοῦ, but 
with προεπηγγείλατο, 80 as to avoid making ver. 2 a parenthesis, and to consider 
it quite as part of the principal thought; but the position of περὲ +. ὑ, d. does not 
appear suitable to this view. At the same time, we must allow that the parenthetical 
nature of the clauses in vers. 3, 5, is much more strongly marked than here. 
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Ver 8. The gospel of God treats of His Son, it is therefore 
most nearly connected with Himself, and a special object of His 
care. But the Apostle cannot mention the sacred person of the 
Son of God without entering into a closer definition of His nature ; 
he describes Him, therefore, according to the two relations of His 
being, the human end the divine. The connection of περὶ τοῦ 
iwob- dvTob with ἐνωγγεέλιον Θεοῦ is no doubt the most natural, 
since Ἰησοῦ Χριστοῦ in the 4th verse-evidently has regard in the 
same way to ὑεοῦ ἁυτοῦ, passing over the second parenthesis. of 
this latter sentence the first half τοῦ γενομένου ἐς σπέρματος 
Δαβὶδ κατὰ σάρκα presents no difficulty. The meaning οἵ κατὰ 
σάρκα can hardly be mistaken, if we define it by the help of the 
words in opposition to it κατὰ πνεῦμα ; it will then signify the 
earthly human side of our Lord’s being, that by which he was sub- 
ject to birth and growth, that in which he appeared to the world. 
(Γένεσθαι is opposed to εἶναι. See Notes to St John, i.1.) 3dpé 
is, in fact, employed not merely to denote the substance of the 
flesh (see Notes vii., 14), but also the human soul and spirit, that 
is to say, a complete human nature, which is here designated by 
the word σώρξ only in order to express more strongly its identity 

’ with universal human nature (see “Notes to viii. 3). The special 
reference to the σπέρμα “αβὲδ is evidently occasioned by the men- 
tion of the prophecies in the preceding verse, which represent the 
Redeemer as being of the family of David according to His human 
nature.* It might, however, at first sight appear as if the Apostle 
used the name 6 ὑιὸς τοῦ Θεοῦ not only of the divine, but also of 
the human natureof Christ, that is of His whole Person, since τοῦ 
γενομένου is immediately connected. with Wot ἁυτοῦ. But since, in 
the very next verse, the fourth, ivés Θεοῦ is expressly applied to 
the divine nature, we must acknowledge that this connection of 
γενομένου with tod can only be explained by suppogjng that re- 
ference is made to the wnity of the Person in which the human and 


* ‘The supposition that St Paul here expresses his adoption of the Ebionite view of 
the generation of Christ by the words ἐκ σπέρματος Aafié is altogether inadmissible. 
Christ’s descent from David through the Virgin Mary entirely justifies this expression. 
The Apostle’s object did not the least call upon him to specify how Jesus was begotten 
of the Virgin Mary. Nothing but that rage for scepticism, which announces itself in.the 
assertion that Christ was not at all descended-from David's family, but that this descent 
was only attributed to Him on account of certain passages in the Old Testament, can 
believe itself warranted in using this passage as if it denied the generation of Christ by 
the Holy Spirit. . 
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divine naturcs are so united that it is in general impossible to 86- 
parate them expressly. ‘That the application of this expression to 
the God-Man is admissible, is founded upon the fact, that the 
Lord.as man is and may be called the Son of God just as well as 
He is so as God. When, however, we consciously separate the 
divine in Him from the human, the term ds Θεοῦ can only be 
applied to the divine uature of Christ, to the eternal Logos. (See 
this more fully discussed in the Notes to Luke i. 85.) On this 
account there is no tautology in the words of this and the fourth 
verse, tod ἀυτοῦ---ὁρισθέντος ὑιοῦ Θεοῦ, for the ὑεοῦ Θεοῦ 
(ver. 4,) is to be taken in opposition to the tod 4αβὲδ in ver. 
8, or the tod ἀνθρώπου which is implied in the first part of 
verse 4. 

Ver. 4. He did not, therefore, also decome such. He only 
manifested Himself as such in His eternal power. The words ids 
Θεοῦ form, therefore, in this place, an opposition and climax to 
the tds dais. Christ was both at the same time, the Son of 
God from eternity, the son of David in time. Amongst modern 
exegetical commentators, Riickert explains the passage in this 
manner with especial force and clearness. On account of the choice 
made of the word ὁρίζεσθαι, however, several ancient and modern com- 
mentators have understood the words in an entirely different sense. 
This word, namely, in the language of the N. T.,’means “ to fix, 
to determine, to choose for some purpose.” (Luke xxii. 22, Acts 
ἢ. 23, x. 42, xvii. 26.) From this was derived the translation, 
“ God has chosen and appointed Him to be the Son of God,” 
which would at once Jead to the Jewish view of Christ's subordi- 
nate character, viz., that he was not the Son of God according to 
His being, but only by God's election (ἐκλογή). (Tustin Martyr. 
Dial. ὁ. Tryph. Jud., p. 267.) Τὰ close connection with the above 
stands another interpretation, which makes ὁρισθέντος to mean the 
same thing as προορισθέντος, a word which Epiphanius has even 
admitted into the text. Accordingly the expression is translated 
predestinatus est, and referred to God's decree with respect to the 
incarnation. (Lren. adv. her. iii. 22, 32. August. de predestin. 
sanct., c. 15.) But both views, to say nothing of the untenable- 
noss of the former.on doctrinal grounds, must be rejected, because 
rom the connection it is manifestly not the decree of God, but the 
proof before men of Christ's divine Sonship, that is here in 
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question. ΝΟ other course, therefore; remains but to take ὁρίζεσθαι 
in the senso “ to declare, to exbibit as something, ” as Chrysostom 
has already rightly done. . This explanation of the expression is, 
85 far as the thought contained in it goes, sufficiently supported 
by passages such as Acts ii. 22, in which Christ’ is called “ ἀνὴρ 
ἀπὸ τοῦ. Θεοῦ ἀποδεδευγμένος δυνάμεσι, καὶ τέρασι." We may 
therefore render ὁρισθέντος, with Chrysostom, by δευχθέντος, ava- 
φανθέντος. Only there is some difficulty in pfoving that dpit- 
εσθαι is ever used in ‘this sense, For ép{fw-always means origi- 
nally “to define the boundaries,” ὁρίζεσθαι, “ to determine or 
mark out for one's self,” ζ.6., to decree. No passage in which it 
means directly “ declarare, ostendere,” is to be found either in 
profane or scriptural writers. At the same time, the notion that 
Christ was decreed to be. the Son of God by His resurrection, is 
so entirely at variance with every doctrinal system, and the whole 
range of scriptural ideas, as well as with the language of the Bible, 
(for, even supposing that tis Θεοῦ meant nothing more than 
“ Messiah,” yet Christ was not first appointed or made Messiah 
by His resurrection), that nothing remains but to decide that the 
Apostle has here used the wprd in a rather wider sense, since it 
must mean in the present passage, in accordance with the connec- 
tion, “to prove, or present.” ‘It cai, after all, only be regarded 
#8 an accidental ‘circumstance, that a convincing example of this 
use of the word is wanting; for when a man is defined as, to his 
character by means of some public act, such as the yvesurrection, 
he is at once thereby declared to be that which he really is. Thus 
only too can ἐν δυψάμει be fitly connected with ὁρίζεσθαι; the 
resurrection 1s in fact considered as an expression of the almighty 
power of Goud, as it is also usually represented in other places of 
the N. T., (Acts xvii. 82; Rom. iv. 24; 1 Cor: xv. 8,17.) But 
that expression could not be employed of the divine gecree, and 
any other connection whatsoever of the words ἐν δυνάμει is.totally 
untenable. But if it has ever been held, as even Tholuck be- 
Heves, that the resurrection of Christ was not adapted to prove the 
higher nature of Christ, it is because men have started in this as- 
.sertion with the supposition that the resurrection of Christ, like the 
resurrection of Lazaras, was nothing but the revival of his mortal 
body ; but in our exposition of the history of, : ΠΝ We. 


have proved at Jength, that the resurrection# Liber oyifiedtion-of* 
: / NC. κα . 
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the humanity of Christ, a view which gives to this event an import- 
ance such as the N. T. attributes to it. We have already re- 
marked, in our observations on Matth. xxii. 29, that this isthe 
only passage in which ἀνάστασις νεκρῶν stands instead of ἐκ νεκ- 
pov.* But no doubt it is only the preceding ἐκ which has caused 
.the omission of that preposition before νεκρῶν. To understand 
this formula as having the same signification as ἐξ δῦ ἀνέστη, and 
to refer it to the work of the glorified Redeemer by means of His 
Spirit in the Church, would not be objectionable with respect to the 
idea; the fact of the resurrection is always presented to us in the 
N.T. as that from which the ascension and all the operations of the 
Spirit in the Church proceed as simple consequences. But κατὰ 
πνεῦμα can only form in this place, according to the context, the 
opposition to κατὰ σάρκα, and cannot, therefore, be referred to the 
operations of the Spirit ; and, moreover, if this reference were not 
admitted, that is to say, if we took ἐξ ἀναστάσεως as merely indi- 
cating the time at which the operations of Christ began to mani- 
fest themselves, no stress would be laid upon the resurrection as 
especially declaring Him to be the Son of God. Finally, with re- 
spect to the expression κατὰ πνεῦμα ἁγιωσύνης, the indetéermi- 
nateness of the word ἁγιωσύνη in the language of the N. Τὶ pre- 
vents us from gaining any certain clue to its meaning, and we 
must therefore be guided entirely by the context. For which 
ἁγιότης signifies the state of holiness (Hebr. xii, 10; 2 Maccab. 
xv. 2), and ἁγιασμὸς denotes the becoming holy or sanctification 
(Ronz. vi. 19; | Thess. iv. 8; 2 Thess. ii. 18), ἁγιωσύνη is some- 
times taken as synonymous with ἁγιασμὸς (2 Cor. vii. 1; 1 Thess. 
iii. 13), and sometimes appears to be equivalent to @yiorns. In a 
mere question of language it might be considered, therefore, equi- 
valent to πνεῦμα ἅγιον. But if resting on this grammatical pos- 
sibility we were to apply the expression of the text tu those pro- 
phecies of the O. T. which were given by the Holy Ghost, (as if 


* The expression dvdoraois νεκρῶν has so fixed an usage as signifying the re- 
surrection of the body, that we cannot suppose there is in this any reference to 
that spiritual resurrection, which Christ brought into the werld; perhaps, however, St 
Paul here chose an expression which does not so emphatieally designate the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus alone, ἀνάστασις ἐκ νεκρῶν, in order to intimate, that with Him the saints 
of the Old Testament had also risen (Matth. xxvii. 58.) At the same time this also was 
but a partial ἀνάστασις, and it was therefore necessary to distinguish the ἀνάστασις 
νεκρῶν once more from the ἀνάστασις, τῶν νεκρῶν. 
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the words stood “καθώς τὸ πνεῦμα ἅγιον mpodipnie), oy to that 
Spirit who was imparted to Christ at His baptism, both interpreta 
tions would ‘be inadmissible, according to the coritext, which must 
here alone decide. The opposition to κατὰ odpxa requires it to 
refer to the Person of the Redeemer Himself, and therefore the 
third’ Person of the Godhead cannot here be meant, though cer- 
tainly the divine nature.of Christ may be. In order to denote this 
the expression 'πνξυμα is chosen on account of the σάρξ which has 
gone before, just in the same way as in 1 Pet. iil, 18, compared with 
Rom. ix. 5. The divine nature of the buds Θεοῦ is therefore here very 
properly said to consist in the πνεῦμα, which is the substance of 
God (John iv. 24), and forms an opposition to the σάρξ, in which 
the eternal Word veiled Himself (John i. 14). (See also 1 Tim. 
ui. 16, 1 John iv. 2, 2 John v. 7, Heb. i, 14.) But this Spirit, 
as the absolute Spirit, is not only in Himself the Holy One, but 
also the Sanctifier of collective humanity, 7. ¢., He who com- 
municates His nature to the creatures; this last sense, however, 
does not come prominently forward in this’ place, which is occu- 
pied more particularly with the description of the person of the 
‘Lord himself. 

Ver. 5. At the naming of the holy name of Jesus Christ, the 
common Lord of all believers, the Apostle feels himself constrained 
to expatiate in another parenthesis on that which this bountiful 
Lord had done for him, who was so undeserving of it. We must not 
think that any polemical allusion is intended (asin Galat. i. 1), and 
therefore suppose an implied contrast of ἐν δι’ ἀνφρώπων with δὲ 
ov. St Paul mentions this grace of the Lord out of a pure feeling 
of thankfulness for the mercy which had been shown to him. Xéd- 
pis καὶ ἀποδτολή is not to be taken as ἕν διὰ δυοῖν, but as a de- 
signation of the general grace (ihat of calling and forgiveness of 
sins), and of the particular grace (his election to be an Apostle). 
Augustin says justly, “ gratiam cum omnibus fidelibus, aposiola- 
tum non cum omnibus communem habet.” On account of the ὡποσ- 
τολή, and the nearer definition added to it, ἐλάβομεν can only refer 
to the Apostle. ' The whole following sentence, εἰς ὑπακοὴν πίστεως 

ἐν πᾶσι τοῖς ἔθνεσιν ὑπὲρ τοῦ ὀνόματος ἀυτοῦ is Hebraistic, apd 
answers to the words yrnyity sya} by pring 559 nyN 


In pure Greek this must have run, fa ὑπακούωσι δὲ ἐμοῦ 
ἘΦ΄ 
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πάντα τὰ ἔθνη τῇ πίστει κι τι λ. St Paul often uses ihe word 
ὑπακοὴ (the opposite to παρακοὴ, “ neglect of hearing, the turn- 
ing a deaf ear,” 2 Cor. x. 0), for instance, Rom. xv. 18, xvi. 
19, (also found | Pet. i. 2), in the sense of ‘‘cbedience to the in- 
fluences of divine grace,” properly the listening to anything, giving 
earnest heed to it. Πέστις (see this subject treated more at length 
in the Notes on Rom. iii. 21) does not mean the doctrines of the 
faith, but the disposition of faith which necessarily supposes the 
᾿ ὑπακοή. But the operations of the Apostle were to extend to the 
whole Gentile world, and therefore the Romans could not be ex- 
cluded from them, since their city was the centre of all Gentile life. 
(cf. ver. 11.) Of the words ὑπὲρ τοῦ ὀνόματος αὐτοῦ we must 
certainly regard the most important meaning to be “ for the honour 
and glory of His name” (cf. Acts xv. 26, xxi. 13), where ὄνομα 
= Dy) stands for the being, the personality itself (cf. Comm. on 
Matth. xviii. 21, 22, John xiv. 11-14). At the same time wo 
must not overlook the fact, that in the language of St Paul, as in 
the discourse of all persons of comprehensive minds, especially 
when their style is not perfectly formed, sentences often occur which 
are loosely and indeterminately connected, and therefore allow of 
manifold applications. Such instances of grand indefiniteness a 
considerate expositor will not dare to sweep away with a single hasty 
explanation ; he will take them just as they present themselves. 
The wide range and bearing of single thoughts gives, in fact, a 
peculiar charm to the language; it enables us to take a view of the 
world of the author’s ideas, even though it did not permit him, 
on account of its very riches, to express at one time all that filled 
his mind as he desired. Thus, in this very instance, it cannot be 
denied that the connection, which Tholuck has defended, of these 
words with ὑπακοὴ πίστεως, 50 as to give the meaning, “ut obediatur 
fidei ob ejus nomen,” is just as unstrained as the above ; ald things 
in all both are and shall be for God and for the execution of His 
will, whether it be St Paul's apostolical office, or the faith of the whole 
heathen world, or that of every individual member of the Church. 
Vers. 6, 7. The Christians in Rome therefore are also members 
of that great Gentile world which was committed to him; and in 
that place the Gentile clement from the very beginning assumed 
considerable prominence in the Church. The glory of their call- 
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jng to be members of the kingdom of God, the Apostle represents 
_ by means of several commendatory epithets ; he styles them called, 
beloved of God, holy. . The name ἀγαπητοὶ Θεοῦ is not found in 
any other place in the N. 'T. Tt answers to the Hebrew TTY, oF 
‘yyy. This name, as well as the following, ὥγιοι, denotes Chris- 
tians to be-the spiritual Israel of the new covenant; for what is 
called Israel after the flesh in the N. T. also bears.the name 
Ὁ» Deuter. xxiii. 8, 1 Sam. 11, 9, Ps. iv. 4. With regard to 
ἅγιος, ᾿ἁγιάξειν, see the observations on John xvii. 17, and Acts 
ix. 13. The word, in its proximate meaning, denotes no: degree 
of moral perfection (the-Corinthians, who were in so many respects 
deserving “of blame, are called “ὥγιοι), ‘but refers to the separation 
of believers from the great mass of the κόσμος, the Gentile world, 
But doubtless the idea is also implied, that Christians have been 
- madé partakers ¢ of the principle of a higher moral 1118, which, as m 
a course of development, is gradually to pervade the whole man, 
and produce perfect holiness, , Now this principle is the Spirit of 
Christ, so that St Paul’s idea, ἐχαρίτωσεν ἡμᾶς ἐν τῷ ἡγαπη- ἡ 
μένῳ, is also to be applied to the conception of ὥγιος. Christians 
are holy on account of Christ, who lives in them, and who is their 
true self. The very juxtaposition of κλητοί and ἅγιον, which we 
find here, points to the gradual development ‘of holiness; for, as 
Augustin justly observes, ‘ non ideo vocati sunt, quia sancti erant, 
_ ‘sed ideo sancti effecti, quia vocati sunt.” ες Ὁ 
_ The words χάρις ὑμῖν καὶ εἰρήνη, finally, contain the special 
form of salutation.. Χάρις is no doubt the. Latin eadws, which 
- was ‘also’ the customary form of greeting in letters; but in the 
mouth of the Apostle this expression, as well as εἰρήνη, which 
ig the Fastern form, receives a deéper significance. Χάρις and 
εἰρήνη are related to ons-another as cause and effect; χάρες is the 
divine éydern manifesting itself towards sinful humanity, εἰρήνη _ 
is that state of inward harmony of life which arises, in the man 
from the reception of the χάρις, Grace, however, does not 
merely begin the new life ; it also supports it every moment, and 
is capable of an infinite increase, ‘as a consequence of which the 
εἰρήνη is also perfected in its turn. The source of grace is God, 
the Father of all men ; the organ by which it is communicated is 
tlie Son, the eternal Word (Jolin i. 1), by whom all things were 
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originally made, and by whom the fallen creature must be again 
restored. And nothing, we may observe, speaks more decisively 
for the divinity of Christ, than these juxtapositions of Christ with 
the eternal God, which run through the whole Ianguage of Scrip- 
ture, and the derivation of purely divine influences from Him also. 
The name of no man can be placed at the side of that of the 
Almighty. He only, in whom the Word of the Father, who is 
himself God, became flesh, may be named beSide Him ; for men 
are commanded to honour Him, even as they honour the Father. 
(John v. 23.) 


& 2. INTRODUCTION. 


(I. 8-17.) 


The Apostle begins the letter itself with the expression of his 
hearty joy for the faith of the Romans, and with the mention 
of his desire to be permitted to visit them. For, since his 
commission was directed to all Greeks and barbarians, he na- 
turally entertained the wish to preach the gospel at Rome also. 
The essence of this gospel St Panl immediately points out to be 
that righteousness of God by faith which is revealed in it ; he thus 
then propounds the subject, which he intends to treat more at 
length in the epistle itself. 

Ver 8. St Paul opens most of his epistles with giving thanks to 
God for the faith of his readers ; it is only in the second Epistle to 
the Corinthians, and in that to the Galatians, where he was obliged 
to find decided fault, that this thanksgiving is wanting. But as in 
the life of the believer every thing is received through his relation 
to the Redeemer, so also here the Apostle thanks God διὰ ‘Incod 
Χριστοῦ. We must not regard this as ἃ mere phrase, but as a 
true expression of the Apostle’s deepest consciousness. Thanks- 
giving and prayer are only pleasing to God when offered through 
the Spirit of Christ dwelling in the heart. The object of these 
thanks is, however, the Roman Christians themselves, not anything 
in them, for the life of faith is a matter of the deepest. inward per: 
sonality ; by means of this life St Paul had, as it were, himself 
gained them, and could therefore return thanks for them as bro- 
thers given to him. It followed from the very nature of the case, 
that the faith of the Roman Christians would be known generally 
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διρηρθί believers, since Rome, as the capital of the world, had con- 

“nections with all parts of it, hence Ireneus (iii. 3) designates the 
Roman Church as that, “in quafideles undique conveniunt.” ΤῊ, 
the faith of the capital city, therefore, was contained, in the 
Apostle’s view, the pledge that this faith would soon spread itself 
universally over the Gentile world. 

St Paul had in his mind at first a δεύτερον δέ to correspond ta 

, the preceding πρῶτον μέμ, but left the second half of the sentence 
uncompleted. Instead of ὑπέρ A.B.C.D., read περί, which is in- 
deed often interchanged with ὑπέρ ; at the same time we may very 
well prefer ὑπέρ in this place, as it seems to express the more un- 
common thought, that the Romans themselves are the object of the 
Apostle’s thanks, That no stress is to be laid upon ἐν ὅλῷ τῷ 
κόσμῳ, is self-evident ; we must refer it to the countries in which 
the gospel had already spread itself; beyorid the limits of the 
Christian Church little was as-yet known of Christianity. 

Ver 9. As the reason of the thanks, which he presented to God 
on their behalf, the Apostle appeals to his continual prayers’ for. 
them, prayers which he no doubt offered up to God, as for the Ro- 
man community, so also for all the churches in ‘the world. This 
calling God to witness is not here intended to obviate any mistrust 
on the part of his readers, but only to give the thought more em- 
phasis.” But-if "St Paul here calls himself the servant of God, as 
he above called himself the servant of Christ, i itis plain that he only 
served God through Christ, and in Christ only served God. The 
expression λατρεύω, however, represents more the spiritual aspect 
of the relation, than δουλεύω (see Phil. iti. 8). And therefore in 
this place (as well as in the passage cited) the worship is referred to 
the πνεῦμα, without, however, any antithesis to the Jewish religion 
being intended. Against Theodoret’s interpretation of these words 
as designating a spiritual gift, on account of which the Apostle re- 
joiced, it is sufficient to adduce'tho μοῦ ; but it is also inadmissible 
to take πνεῦμα μον as a mere designation of personality. Toth 
capa and ψυχή can be put to represent. personality, by no means, 
however, promiscuously, bat under such conditions as are supplicd 
by the context. (See on this subject Olshausen opuse. theol. .p 
156, seqq.} With regard to the addition, ἐν τῷ ἐναγγέλιῳ, we are 
not to think merely of St Pauls activity as a teacher, the words 

” denote also that ele ment in which lis own personal religious lite 
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was exercised, and his worship of God performed. That strong 


form of affirmation, which has something of the nature of an ad- . 


juration, μάρτυς μου ὁ Θεός, is often found in St Paul's writings. 
See 2 Cor. i. 23, xi. 81; Phil. i. 8; 1 Thess. ii. 8. The ὡς before 
ἀδιαλείπτως is. here rightly taken by Fritzsche as equivalent to 
ὅτι; Calvin, Heumann, Flatt, Reiche, take it erroneously in the 
sense guam.—(The form ἀδιαλεύστως μνέιαν “τοιοῦμαιε is one of 
the favourite expressions of St Paul, see Ephes. i. 15 ; Phil. i. 8; 
Col. i. 8; 1 Thess. 1. 2.) 

Ver. 10, As the subject of his prayers, St Paul now mentions 
his wish to reach Rome, by which. visit the Romans would receive 
the surest pledge of his frequent thoughts of them. This desire, 
_ With respect to which the Apostle expatiates at some length in 
what follows, doubtless proceeded from his longing to preach the 
word of reconciliation at the very centre of the Gentile world. He 
could not think that he had fulfilled the command which the Lord 
had laid upon him before he had preached the gospel in Rome, the 
mistress of the world. 

-"Evras ἤδη wore must be rendered, “if not at length at some 
time.” See on the use of ἤδη in the sense “ at length,” Hartung’s 
Partikellehre. vol. i., p. 288—Hvododv means strictly “ὁ to prepare 
a good way for some one,” and then generally “to further, to fa- 
vour,” and therefore ἐυοδοῦσθαι must signify “to proceed favour- 
ably, to succeed.” (See 1 Cor. xvi. 2; 8 John ver. 2.) The 
Apostle has learnt to place himself and his plans entirely under 
God's guidance and superintendence. 

Ver. 11. Entirely possessed with the great object of his calling, 
St Paul longs to communicate to others out of the fulness of bis 
own spiritual life in Rome also, and to strengthen the believers 
there. We are not to think, as Reiche justly remarks, of any of 
the extraordinary gifts of the Spirit (1 Cor. xii.) as intended by 
this χάρισμα πνευματικόν, for St Paul did not estimate these so 
highly as to consider the communication of them the business of 
his life; but we are to understand by it the spiritual renewal of 
faith, and love, and hope, in short of the Christian life in general. 
(Χάρισμα = δώρημα, Rom. v. 16, 17.) The Apostle therefore pre- 
supposes that the spark of the divine life has been kindled in his 
readers, and only contemplates the increase of the same. 

Στηριχθηναι = βεβαιοῦσθαι, Rom. xvi. 25 ; 1 Thess. ii. 2, 15: 


ως 
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2 Thess, ii. 17. As to εἰς τὸ with an . infinitive following, see 
Winer's Grammar, p. 304. 

Ver. 12. Far, however, from wishing to intrude himself upon the — 
Roman Christians as a teacher, the humble-minded Apostle only 
places himself upon a level with them as a brother; he. desires to 
establish himself together with (Mm in the faith. 

The compound word συμπαρακαλεῖσθαι. 15. only found in n this 
passage in the N. T. in.the sense, “ mutually to strengthen one an- 

*other in spirit.” The infinitive is to be taken as standing in op- 

position to στηριχθῆναι, not, as Tholuck asserts, to be referred 
back to ἐπιποθῷ, in fact it explains στηριχθῆναι only. The 
words ἔν ἀλλήλοις must, as Reiche well observes, denote that which’ 
is reciprocally strengthening and quickening in the life of faith: 
On the other hand, that which is common to all in.the possession 
of faith is expressly declared, and more distinctly brought be before the 
consciousness, in the words ὑμῶν te καὶ ἐμοῦ. 

‘Ver. 13. St Paul's wish to go to Rome had already several times 
grown into a distinct resolution,* but at ‘the same time he had always 
been prevented from carrying his resolution into effect. Nothing 
at all is known of the causes which hindered him ; whatever, there- 
fore, may be said on this subject can only rest upon mere conjec- 
ture. St.Paul represents as the object of his journey to Rome, 
“that he might have some fruit there also,” such as he had already 

_ gathered amongst the other Gentiles. That, by this fruit, he 
meant nothing for himself, but-ouly acquisitions for the kingdom of 
God, is manifest; ‘at the same tirhe, under the influence of pure love . 
he regards this as, his own gain, recording to the principle , “all 
things are yours.” 

St Paul frequently uses δ the formula, οὐ θέλω ὑ ὑμᾶς ἀγνοεῖν, see 
1 Cor. x. 1, 2 Cor. 1. 8. For this very reason, the reading οὐκ, 
οἴμᾶι, furnished by DEG, is perhaps to be preferred, because the 
alteration of so common a form of expression is. scaréely to be ex-: 
pected. This is the only passage in.the-N.T. in which δεῦρο denotes 
time, it is elsewhere constantly used of place. The reading τινὰ 
xaprrov-is by all means to be preferred, as well on accounteof its 
MSS. authority, as for the sake of the sense; καρπόν τινα would. 

* According to Act xxiii, 11, the Apostle St Paul had a vision of Christ, in which it 


was expressly said to him, “ Thou must bear witness of me at Romie also.” But this! 
vision did not take place-until after the composition of the Epistle to the Romans. - 
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imply a doubt whether any fruit of his labours would ever he 
seen, and to doubt this were to doubt the power of Christ. ‘The 
image of the sower lies at the bottom of, the expression καρπός 
in the Apostle’s mind. 

Ver. 14. “St Paul regards his relation to the Gentile world as 
that of a debtor who has to pay Ms creditors. In-the gospel an in- 
finite treasure had been committed to him, out of which he consi- 
dered himself bound to impart to all Gentiles, without exception. 
The expression, "EAAnci “re καὶ βαρβάροις signifies, therefore, 
nothing more than the universal heathen world; the Jews, whom 
even Philo (wit. Mos. p. 685) reckons amongst the barbarians, are 
not mentioned at all here, since St Paul did not consider himself 
as their debtor. (See Notes to Galat. ii. 7.) The Romans, how- 
ever, inasmuch as they partook of the general civilization of the 
world at that time, are naturally to be reckoned amongst the 
Greeks, which expression in the Apostle’s time had lost, to a cer- 
tain degree, its merely national application, and had obtained this 
wider meaning, merely because the culture of the old world had 
proceeded from the Greeks. The second contrast, σοφοῖς τε καὶ 
ἀνοήτοις is not, however, by any means parallel to the first; amongst 
' the Greeks there were many ἀνόητοι, and amongst the barbarians 
were to be found individual σοφόι. Whilst, therefore, the first 
contrast is founded upon a general distinction, the second refers to 
particular, individual differences ; but the gospel is equally well cal- 
culated for all.differences of national and personal character, and 
therefore St Paul regards himself as a debtor to the whole of the 
vast Gentile world. These expressions would, however, have a 
very startling effect in the Epistle to the Romans, if, as Baur sup- 
poses, the Church in Rome had indulged in a Judaizing tendency, 
and was therefore composed for the greater part of Jews. But the 
supposition, either that St Paul was entirely silent about his 
readers, or else Gif we consider the Jews included in this expression), 
counted them amongst the barbarians, cannot certainly be ad- 
mitted. 

Vere 15. From this his general spiritual relation, St Paul then 
deduces his readiness to serve the Romans also. 

With respect to the grammatical connection of this verse with 
the preceding, we may best consider οὕτω as elicited by a καθώς, 
to be understood in verse 14. To connect it with the καθώς 
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so far back as verse 13, only increases the difficulty. . At the same 
time’ it is uot absolutely necessary to supply καθώς; for the 
sentences may be much. better taken merely consecutively accord- 
-ing to the analogy of- Acts xvii. 88, xxvii. 17, 44, 1 Cor. xi. 28, 
xiv. 25. “1 am debtor. to all the Gontiles—so, as-such, Τ am ἢ 
ready to preach to you also.” Thus in profane writers also ὄυτως 
stands directly for dures. . (See Matthie’s Gr. Gramm. vol. ii.-p. 
1235.) ΒΘ words τὰ. κατ᾽ ἐμὲ πρόθυμον are best taken in the 
‘sense, ‘my. inclination, my readiness.” Πρόθυμον, as substan- 
tive, is found in the best authors, ¢.g. Eurip. Medea. v. 178; 
Iphig. Taur. v. 989. And κατ᾽ ἐμέ is a cixcumlocution for pov, . 
this form. of expression being chosen to point more distinctly to καθ᾽ 
ὑμῶς on the othér side-—Edayyerifo and εσθαι = “wa is con- 
strued in the N. T.cither with tuvé or τινά. 7 
Ver. 16. With.a sudden, but, as far as the thought is con- 
cerned, well-managed transition, St Paul now comes to the 
nature of the gospel itself. Both the doctrine of Christ cruci- 
fied, and the circumstances under which it must be preached 
in Rome, seemed to the eye of man to render a successful re- 
sult of St Paul’s preaching there very improbable. In the mag- 
nificent capital of the earthly potentate of the then world,* in 
a city where all the schools of Grecian philosophy had their repre- 
sentatives, it might well appear hopeless to the natural man to 
preach the crucified Son of God, a Master who could only pro- 
mise his diseiples death and suffering as far as this world was 
‘concerned. Nevertheless, under the conviction of that divine 
power which resided in the gospel, St Paul utters his οὖκ ἐπαισ- 
χύνομαι. This must be considered: as a Litotes, inasmuch as the 
preaching of the gospel was to him the subject of his highest 
glory (1 Tim. i. 8, ete.) In order to show plainly how little cause 
there was for him to be ashamed of the gospel, he terms it a δύνα- 
μὲς Θεοῦ. The expression combincs a reference to the exalted 
source, and to the almighty power of the gospel, which stand in 
strange contrast with its insignificant, yea strange, startling outward 
appearance, at which both Jews and Gentiles stumbled. ( Cor. 
i. 2, &e.) Tt is not, however, the docérine in itself which Js 
regarded ag this δύναμις, but the doctrine in living unity with the 


* AMexauder Morus says very strikingly on this suhject, “wndax tneinas ad crucem 
yocare tervaram dominos." Sec Heiehe on this passage 
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events to which it is related. ‘The gospel is a divine act, which 
continues to operate through all ages of the world, and that not 
in the first place outwardly, but inwardly, in the depths of the 
soul, and for eternal purposes. (Σωτηρία is the opposite to ὠπώ- 
Aca. Sec Matth. xviii. 11. Because salvation from temporal 
and eternal ruin is the highest end of Christianity, the gospel 
itself is called εὐαγγέλιον τῆς σωτηρίας, and Christ ἀρχηγὸς τῆς 
σωτηρίας.) The condition of its operationcm man is only πίστις. 
(With respect to the conception of πίστις, see the notes to Rom. 
iii, 21.) The medicine only works when it is taken by the pa- 
tient, and, in like manner, the gospel is only effectual when the 
men receives it in faith. But this faith is of God’s grace possible 
to every one, the time of whose calling has arrived; the Jews 
have, however, the first claim to this calling, The contradistinc- 
tion of Jews and Greeks has nothing in common with that of 
Greeks and barbarians in ver. 14. There the Apostle was speak- 
ing of his personal relation to all classes of the Gentile world, here 
he is speaking of the purely objective relation of the gospel to the 
human race. Looking at mankind as presented to us in the di- 
vine economy of the world, he considers it divided into two halves, 
the Jewish and the Gentile world, and ascribes to all the privilege 
of being called to believe, whilst he recognizes a certain preroga- 
tive on the part of the Jews (see also ii. 9,10.) “This prerogative 
was no mere pretension advanced on the part of that people from 
pride and blindness,* but a divine ordinance, which had the design 
of erecting amongst the people of Israel a hearth and an altar for 
God,t from which, as a centre, the sacred fire-might then be more 
easily spread over the whole,earth. (See notes to John iv. 22.) 
How the Jews lost the advantage thus assigned to them, by their 
unbelief, is mentioned later, in chapter x. 

Ver. 17. The Apostle again, by means of the particle ydp, 
annexes the reason, why the gospel could be thus effectual as a 


* From tbe general prevalence of this view arose, no doubt, the omission of wpwrov, 
observable in some MSS,, viz., B, G, which is, however, certainly quite erroneous. No 
doubt, in the case of the Jews, there was frequeutly eommected with the consciousness 
of their election, arrogance and contempt of the Gentiles, instead of humility ; but the 
conviction of their election was not, on that account, by any means, itself an error. 

+ Πρῶτον is therefore not merely to be referred, as is done by the Greek Fathers, to 
the earlier calling, but also to their larger endowment with the gifts and fulness of 
grace. Theodoret erroneously asserts that πρῶτον designates merely τάξεως τιμὴν, οὐ 
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divine power uito eternal salvation; namely, because-in it a new 
way of salvation is discovered, “ the righteousness: of God, pro- 
ceeding from faith.” The explanation of the leading ideas in the 
theme which the Apostle thus proposes, z.¢., the δικαιοσύνη Θεοῦ, 
and “ίστις, will be found in the introductory observations on iii. 
‘I will only make this preliminary remark, that the former word 
woes not here signify the divine attribute of righteousness, or good- 
ness, or faithfulness, as has “been supposed, but that the Apostle 
opposes the δικαιοσύνη Θεοῦ (or ex Θεοῦ, Phil. iii. 9), to the δικαιο- 
σύνη ἐκ νόμου (or ἐξ ἀνθρώπου. 7.¢., ἰδία), and regards’ the whole 
pecnliar influence of the gospel as determined by .this difference. 
The retlization of absolute perfection (Matth. Υ. .18) is the highest* 
end of man’s existence ; the law-could not effect this Ὁ any further than 
the bringing forth of an ontward legality, but by regeneration’an in- 
ward condition is-through grace produced in believers, the dexaso- 
σύνη Θεοῦ, which answers the highest requirements. “This new 
_ way of salvation was hidden from all eternity (Ephes. iii..9; 1 Cor. 
ii, 7), it needed therefore to be revealed by Christ in His actual 
accomplishment of the work of redemption ; St Paul's business was 
simply to communicate this information. From the connection 
with ver. 16, which exalts the gospel as the power of God, it is 
plain, that δικαιοσύνη Θεοῦ cannot signify the mere declaring a 
person. righteous, but the real making him righteous, ‘This St 
Paul declares not only of those who were then living, but also of 
all later generations, because he considered the righteousness of all 
as absolutely realized in Christ. That which in Him was perfected 
onee for all, is gradyally transmitted to mdividual men in propor- 
tionto the degree of their, renewalgand is received by them in 
faith, and reckoned to their account. Peculiar in the present pas- 
sage is the addition of εἰς πίστιν. But doubtless this is not so to 
be understood, as if in this place an‘ increase of faith were intend- 
ed, an inward development of faith from a lower degree to a 
higher, the advance from a more external mode of personally ap- 
propriating salvation to am inward mode. There was plainly no 
occasion whaisoever lere for St Paul to allude to the development 
of faith, which in itself must by all means be acknowledged to he 
a fact; on the contrary, if we were to adopt this interpretation, the 
principal point connected with the mention of the righteousness of 
Cioad, namely, that it procceded (on man’s part) from fanh, would 
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remain entirely untouched, “Ex does not therefore indicate in 
this place, as Reiche has justly remarked, the point of departure 
with respect to an advance, but the ground of obtaining righte- 
ousness, the personal appropriation of the divine benefit, which 
becomes also particularly clear, if we for a moment leave εἰς 
πίστιν out of sight. 

‘In the same way that the Apostle proves in a subsequent part of 
his Epistle (chap. iv.) by the example of Abraham, that, even in 
the case of the pious men who lived before Christ, it was faith 
which made them righteous ; so also in this place he describes the 
new way of salvation in its historical connection. We must not 
“consider this a mere accommodation, and application of Old Testa- 
ment expressions to entirely different relations; this retrospective 
use of the O. T. is rather to be derived from that scriptural funda- 
mental view of it, which supposes that in it all the germs of the N. 
T. are already really contained, and that, therefore, the N. T. is 
only the πλήρωσις of the Old. (See notesto Matth. v.17.) The 
quotation from Habak. ii. 4, is also made use of in Gatat. iii. 11, and 
Hebr. x. 38, in both with reference to faith, and the righteousness 
of the N. T., and we must acknowledge with justice, since it is but 
one faith at different stages of its development which is represented 
in both the Old and New Testament. (See Hebr. xi. 1, etc.) Eter- 
nal life (ζήσεται is used in a pregnant sense’ = ζωὴν ἀιώνιον 
ἕξει) is never obtained otherwise than by means of faith. Accord- 
ing to the Hebrew text, TP ANON PVT: ἐκ πίστεως cannot 
be connected with δώκαιος, yet it must ‘be thus taken accor ding to 
the sense in which it is used by St Paul. We frequently meet 
with such free interpretation@pf the O. T. text, and it has alvéady 
been remarked, that the indeterminateness of the connections in 
the Hebrew very much favours such a proceeding.* Applied in 
a profane spirit, as by the Rabbinical writers, this method 
perverts the Seripture; but when exercised in.the Holy Spirit, 
this liberty is a means of manifesting the infinite fulness of 
its contents. (The LXX. must have read “MAND for they 
translate it ἐκ πίστεως pov, and ascribe faith, 1.6., ‘faithfulness, 
to God. But the faithfulness of God is doubtless manifested in 
sending the Messiah, and in his work, so that this way of taking 


the passage leads us back to the right thought again.) 
* See the notes to Luke iv. 18, 19, 
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PART I. | 
sO ᾿ Υ͂, 18—XI. 86.) 
. THE DOCTRINAL EXPOSITION: 
| SECTION I. . 
OF THE SINFULNESS OF THE HOMAN RACE. 
(. 18—ITT. 20.) 


THE-very nature of the Apostle’s undertaking required that he 
should prove the necessity that existed for a new method of galya- 
tion for man, before he entered upon his account of the true nature 
of that method. It was further requisite that this necessity should 
be pointed out in both those great divisions, under which the human 
race is considered according to the idea of the kingdom of God, 
that is to say, amongst Jews as well‘ as Gentiles or Greeks ; in order 
that it might plainly appear that such a new and complete way was 
needed by both in common. St Paul, therefore, from the 18th to 
the 32nd verse of the first chapter, treats exclusively of the condi- 
tion of the Gentiles; from the Ist to the 29th verses of the 2nd 
chapter, the Jews’ principally occupy his attention ; and lastly, from 
the Ist to the 20th verse of the 8d chapter, he draws a parallel be- 
tween the.two, in which he considers the different relations in which 
they stand to the remedy provided by the mercy of God. Wee will 
treat this first section according to these three divisions. 


μι | e 


§'8,—coNDITION OF THE HEATHEN WORLD. 
(1. 18-82). 


In describing the necessity of a new way of salvation for the hea- 
then world, the Apostle naturally set out with considering their 
depraved moral condition.* But it was also required that this state 

- of alienation from God should be traced to its orig. Even the 
* Gentile world was not withont some knowledge of God, and in con- 


πος Usteri’s Paulinischer Lelrbegriff, 4th ed. p. 14, sqq,, and the passages there 
quoted. : 
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sequence some insight into the divine law; but the knowledge 
which was thus within their reach, the Gentiles lost by their own 
fault, and with their theorctical errors, the stream of their practical 
transgressions rose to a most fearful height. The mere recovery 
of that general knowledge of God, which they once possessed, could, 
of conrse, effect nothing in this evil case, for if it had not been 
effectual in preventing them from siuking into vice, still less could 
it raise the mass from the slough of iniquity into which it had fallen ; 
it was therefore necessary that a new element of life, a δύναμις 
Θεοῦ should be introduced into the world, and that by its means 
the possibility should be given of a new beginning for man; such 
the gospel proved itself to be. 

Ver. 18. The Apostle had already used yap three times in suc- 
cession in the 16th-17th verses, and uses it yet a fourth time, in 
order to connect this verse with the preceding, as (1 Cor. ix. 16, 
&c.) For heis contrasting the revelation of God’s righteousness in 
the gospel with the revelation of his wrath in the law, as the former 
comes εἰς πίστιν. ἃ, ο., εἰς πάντας πιστεύοντας, 80 the latter ἐπὲ 
πᾶσαν ἀσέβειαν. But the last γὰρ connects what follows in such 
4 manner with what has gone before, as to direct attention to the 
life which is by faith : ‘‘ Those only who are just by faith shall live, 
Jor God's wrath reveals itself against all unrighteousness” (which 
cannot be avoided by him who lives not by faith.) Looking upon 
yap as intended to connect, or explain the clauses of an argument 
(see Hartung’s Partikellehre, i. 363, &c.), we may here translate it 
by “yea ; it points back to the well-known truth of God's justice 
in punishing sin, which the life of faith alone can satisfy. In this 
general idea, therefore, that Ge ἃ punishes sin, on which the pos- 
tle Paul grounds his wholé” argument, he already brings dis- 
tinctly forward the contrasts between the two dispensations ; 
for vers. 17, 18, exactly correspond to one apvother. Sinful 
man has the most pressing need of the revelation of the ducac- 
οσύνη Θεοῦ, for without this he is subject to the ὀργὴ Θεοῦ. 
(The endeavours to force another meaning upon γὰρ, “but,” for 
instance, are altogéther to be rejected. Comp. Winer Gramin. 
ὃ 428, &c.) The divine anger we of course consider as merely 
signifying the manifestation of God’s justice against sin; this is 
here represented in its two principal forms, as alienation from Ged 

π See Notes to Matth. xviii. 34, 35, Joh. iii, 85, 36, 
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(ἀσέβεια), and discord in earthly relations (ddexia), and these in 
all. possible cases, greater as well as smaller (πᾶσα). The only 
separate question is this, how are the words ἀποκαλύπτεται ἀπ᾽ 
odpaved to: be taken ? Great stress has been laid upon the ex- 
pression ἀπ᾽. οὐρανοῦ, and some ‘have interpreted it of some parti- 
cular judgment of God by lightning and so on, or have re- 
ferred -it to the last judgment. But the general character of the 
whole passage: by no means admits of such special applications, 
Each and every, outward as well as inward, present as well as future, 
utterance of God's punitive justice is here designed; they are 
for this reason only represented as coming ἀπ᾿ οὐρανοῦ, inasmuch 
as that eternal harmony which reigns in the heavenly world of 
spirit, from which alone all pure manifestations of the divine pro- 
ceed,—even those. of holy and just pumishraent ἢ is opposed to the 
sin of the éarth. 

In the opposition τῶν τὴν ἀλήθειαν ἐ ἐν ἀδικίᾳ κατεχόντων, truth, 
as the principle of every thing good, is set against falsehood, as the 
mother ofall sin (as well of ἀσέβεια as of ἀδικία), and the former 
is represented ‘as oppressed by the latter by means of the ἀδικίᾳ. 
(We are not to take:€y αδιοκίᾳ as _ equivalent: to ἀδικῶς, oY ἀνομῶς, 
since it needs no words to prove ‘that the suppression of the truth 
is criminal ; the thought expressed is rather this, that unrighteous- 
ness == ἀνομία, departure from the divine law, stifles the truth, and 
gives birth to error and lies.) ᾿(Κατέχειν, in the sense “ to keep 
under,. to, restrain the activity of,” is found also in 2 Thess. ii. 6, 
Acts xxvii. 40.) Here, moreover, the truth that is kept under is to 
be referred neither altogether to its inward effects, nor altogether 
to ie outward, but to both togethgp This pernicious energy of 
sin naturally begins in the hearts of individual men, but extends 
itself gradually more and more, and darkens the conscience of whole 
nations and ages, in that it makes it incapable of perceiving the 
voice of truth and duty. .Thus, in the case of the Romans, from 
the total obscuration of conscience, wickedness reached such a 
pitch, that the gladiatorial games, one of the most horrible 
outgrowths of sin which has ever appeared in the history of 
mankind, were the general custom.* Accordingly there is con: 


* Trimay be said that the practice of causing thousands of their fellow men to be 
slaughtered merely to feed their eyes with a sight of shows, was almost worse oven thay | 
that of cating human flesh, which eppears to have proceeded at Dyst only out of the une 
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tained in this passage an assertion, that ever since the fal], and in 
the state of hereditary sin, there was and is a truth in human na- 
ture, which by constant active sin may be kept under and finally 
stifled. St Paul does not represent man as being, in consequence 
of hereditary sin, in such a state that he can sink no deeper, but 
much rather ag having a light in himself; by the extinguishing of 
which light he may become at length wholly blind. 

Ver. 19. The Gentile world was not, however, excusable in these 
its errors, from what might be thought the impossibility of its at- 
taining to the knowledge of God—God, on the contrary, revealed 
Himself to it. This thought is expressed in the 19th ver., where 
it is stated that the knowledge of God is founded upon the mani- 
festations of the divine energy; God, in fact, is spoken of as He 
who Himself manifests Himself to men. And it is just on this 
account that their knowledge of God is so undeniable, viz., 
because it is conveyed by the beams of the original source of 
light, God Himself. The expression τὸ γνωστὸν τοῦ Θεοῦ, is 
peculiar to this passage; the word γνωστὸν may mean either 
that which 7s known, or that which may be known ; according 
to the first meaning, the phrase would mean the same as γνῶσες 
τοῦ Θεοῦ; according to the latter, it would, on the other hand, dis- 
tinguish that which may be known of God from that which may 
not. ({ Tim. vi. 16.) In oar choice between these two interpre- 
tations, we can he guided only by the whole connection of the pas- 
sage, according to which (as will soon be shown more at length), 
the absolute incapacity of the heathen for the knowledge of God, 
is just as strongly denied, as the possibility, of their unlimited 
knowledge of him. The expressions γνῶσις, or ἐπέγνωσις τοῦ 
Θεοῦ denote, however, in the language of the New Testament, that 
absolute knowledge of God which is conveyed to man by means of 
the manifestation of God m Christ; from which we may assume 
that the form τὸ γνωστὸν τοῦ Θεοῦ was purposely chosen by the 
Apostle, in order to designate that lower degree of acquaintance 
with God, which was given to men on the footing of the Gentiles, 
and which was only gradually obscured by sin. ᾿ 

- 


bridled fury of battle. That the gladiatorial games were not only maintained at the time 
of the highest civilization of the ancient world, but then first attained a definite form, 
shows how little the education of the head without the real reformation of the heart hu- 
manizes the manners. 
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However, it is plain'that the knowledge of God, which is here 
spoken of, is not to be referred merely to His government of the 
world, and His works in it, bat also particularly to Himself. 

Γνωστός in the N. T. generally means recognised, known, (Acts 
1.19, ii. 14, iv. 10, &e., Luke ii, 44, xxiii, 49), for which in 
classical Greek the form γνωτός is usual. The N. T. affords. no 
example of the word used in the sense, “which may be known,” 
to support that interpretation here; the usage is however abun-: 
dantly supported by passages of the Classics.* The words ἐν 
᾿ἀυτοῖς refer to the internal nature of the knowledge of God; the 
meaning of the Apostle is, that the nature of God is represented in 
the soul as in'a mirror, so as not to be mistaken. It gives quite 
an erroneous view of the passage to suppose with some that this 
expression is used only of the philosophers who lived in the Gentile 
world, for the Apostle is here treating of an vniversal character of | 
human nature, and what is here said of the hea 
to say, refers to Jews also. foe ᾿ 

Ver. 20. Once more with a fresh.ydp (tHe ae atkGwhich τος 
without interruption from ver. 16, for Sidra we ADs in: meaning 
‘exactly. the saine as γάρ) the Apostle πον Τὰν ght ἴῃ. hich-~ -_ 
' that energy, by means of which God reveals bit eae ae 
more-closely. We can point to no manifestations of Deity either 
immediate or by means of angels to the Gentile world, such as 
were vouchsafed to the Jews ; but God revealed Himself to them by 
His creation from the very beginning—’Amwéd κτίσεως κόσμου, can 
only refer to fimé,.as Riickert and Reiche justly observe ; (on which 
account, also, ἐφανέρωσε stands in the past tense at ver. 19) ; other- 
wise the use of ποίήματα immediatelpatterwards, by which is denoted 
‘the created world, could not but be tautological.t ‘The determina- 
tion of the time is, besides particularly important here, because the 
- Apostle has the express intention of proving, that at no time, and 
under no circumstances, was there any excuse for the deep moral 
depravity of the Gentiles, since the knowledge of God in tho works 
ofnature was always within their reach. At the same tire, whee 


* See Herrmann's noie on the Oedip. Rex. of Sophocles, v. 862. Even the penoral 
analogy of the verbals in ros also supports {his interpretation. 

+ On the word krfow, see the remarks on vili/10: It denotes property and primarily 
the act of creation, whilst κτίσμα is used for that which is created jin the N. T., on the 
other hand, «riots denotes commonly what is created. 
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God was pleased to reyeal concerning himself, is more exactly dc- 
clared in the words τὰ ἀόρατα ἀνυτοῦ, which expression is ex- 
plained and limited at the end of the verse by ἥ τε ἀΐδιος ἀυτοῦ 
δύναμις καὶ θειότης. The ἀΐδιος δύναμις is very definite and easy 
to understand. In the contemplation of -the creation, the infinite 
power, which this presupposes, first impresses itself upon the spirit 
(see Wisdom, ch. xiii.) ; and as compared with the merely temporal 

- evolutions of the physical powers, creative power comes forward as 
eternal. On the other hand, the expression θειότης is both strik 
ing and obscure, since Θεοῦ is necessarily added to it. But doubt- 
less the Apostle by this word, as above, by choosing γνώστὸν, in- 
tended to mark the incompletencss of their knowledge. Fhe 
divinity of God, é.¢., his higher nature in general, the dominion of 
a mighty power over the elements of the world, and of a condescend- 
ing benevolence in the care of all the creatures,—all this may be 
recognised in the mere contemplation of nature ; but by no means 
the true θειότης of God, His personal existence as the absolute 
Spirit, as well as His justice and holiness. But, after all, the most 
remarkable part of this passage is the ἀόρατα ἀντοῦ; it appears 
from this that there is an ὁρατὸν Θεοῦ. And doubtless this is just 
the meaning of the Apostle. The world is the mirror in which the 
inward nature and being of God is displayed ;* the garment which 
clothes His very Self (Ps. civ. 3). Therefore, also the world, in 
order to lead man to the knowledge of God, needs to be contem- 
plated with a spiritual eye (νοούμενα, καθορῶται = ἐν τῷ νῷ καθο- 
paras) ; as only the spirit can comprehend the spiritual expression 
of the human countenance, because in this case, likewise, the invi- 
sible being of the man is mirrored in his visible form, so also na- 
ture speaks of God's might and goodness to him alone,’ who beholds 
her with more than the mere bodily eye; the latter finds only dis- 
order in her. 

Κτισις κόσμου (see Notes viii. 18) cannot mean the world, that 
which was created, but only the power that was put forth to create 
it. If we take it in the former sense, the connection with «a@o- 
paras by means of ἀπό would present a difficulty ; if this had been 
intended, ἐκ would have been chosen, as it is in an entirely paral- 


* Calvin justly observes on this passage, Deus per se invisibilis est, sed quia elucet 
clas majestas in operibus et creaturis universis, debuerunt illico homines agnoscere, nam 
artificem suum perspicue declarant. 
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lel passage in Wisdom siii. 5. Meyer, to. be sure, refers to Matt. 
yi. 16, where is found ἀπὸ τῶν καρπῶν ἐπυγνώσεσθε (Berl. Jahrb. 
1836, N. 113). But the construction καθορᾶται with amd would 
never be found.—’AtSvs from ἀεί, everlasting, eternal; ἀϊδής, in- 
‘visible —The expressions θεότης and θειότης differ from one an- 
other as Θεός, and θεῖος, of which they are the abstract nouns. 
The fulness of the’ θειότης resides in the world, the fulness of the 
θεότης in Christ. (Coloss. 1. 9); in Him ‘alone can the Father be 
contemplated as a Person. 

And now, at this remarkable passage, the question arises, what 
does St Paul wish particularly to impress upon us by this thought ? 
Ἐϑὲ we might think it necessary to understand by the passage, that 
men in earlier times, when they stood nearer to the first age of the 
world, might have been able +o acquaint themselves with God ὦ 
through nature, but that, by continual unfaithfulness, they had all 
of them, without exception, lost this knowledge, and were aban- 
doned to idol-worship. But this is plainly not the meaning of the 
Apostle, rather is he. speaking here of human nature, as it mani- 
fests itself at all times and places, so that he conceives, the know- 
ledge of God might always have developed itself afresh from the 
contemplation of the world, whether by reflection on its phenomena, 
or through infmediate impressions on the mind, or through awaken- 
ings of the conscience. The germ of sin, which existed in all men, 
would not indeed have been done away with, but certainly, checked in 
its development, hy obedience to that knowledge of God which was 
thus within their reach. But instead of this, men gave themselves 
up to the evil desirés of their hearts, darkened thereby the know- 
ledge of God which yet remained to them, increased thereby, in 


return, their lusts to such a pitch as to violate the laws of physical 


nature, and thus first fell away into idolatry, which is the violation 
of the laws of the spirit. But there were αἱ all times individuals 
who proved, by leading.a nobler life, even in the most depraved 
state of the heathen world, that it was at all times possible for mim, 
by the carnest contemplation of nature, to raise himself to a certain 
knowledge of God. This power given to sinful man of acquainting 


chimself with God in nature, is bronght forward by the Apostle in 


other places also, for instance, Acts wiv. 15, &e.. xvi. 28, ke. ὙΠῸ 
Redeemer himself assumes such a powor.in passages Hike Mat. vi. 


22,25, John viii 11. (Comp, Usteri's Paul Lehrbonite & 21. 
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‘There is, therefore, nothing in the passage we are gow considering 
that is not found clscwhere. But as this passage is found in 
the Apostle’s proof of the sinfulness of human nature, the impres- 
sion has been produced upon many minds, that-the idea ex- 
pressed in it concerning the capability of man to raise himself 
to the knowledge of God, limits the greatness of man's depra- 
vity. But in this the truth has been overlooked, that moral 
depravity has not its immediate ground in the understanding, 
but in the will, and presupposes the want of real love, on which 
account even the morally evil spirits are said to have the knowledge 
of God. (James ii. 19.) In fact, the capability of knowing God 
heightens the moral depravity of man; for that they, notwith- 
standing this knowledge, can go on further and farther in sin, sup-_ 
poses a higher degree of aversion of the will from the law than 
if they had sinned without this knowledge. But the [Roman] 
Catholic Church, as well as Rationalists, take an entirely false 
view of this verse, whilst they understand by the simple γνωστὸν 
τοῦ Θεοῦ, true love and obedience together. But, at the same 
time, as we have already observed, the Apostle restricts that know- 
ledge of God to which man can attain by means of the mere con- 
templation of nature, to the knowledge of the might and goodness 
of4zod. For the proper nature of God, as the .S&preme Spirit, 
and pure Love, ¢.¢., communication of self, remained unknown to 
the heathen, as well as to most of the Jews themselves; on which 
account Christ is so often obliged to tell the Jews, that they know 
not God. Accordingly, St Paul might, with the same justice, have 
here brought out the idea (if it had happened to suit his argu- 
ment), that man, from the mere contemplation of nature, could 
never arrive at the true knowledge of God; passages, therefore, 
such as Ephes. 11. 12, are by no means inconsistent with the pre- 
sent. Even the best of the heathen, with their weak glimmering 
of the knowledge of God, remained without hope, because it was 
able to awaken in their minds only fear, at most a longing after 
the unknown God. But when Schneckenburger says that St Paul 
might have derived this view from the Alexandrian Gnostics, he 
brings forward a very unnecessary hypothesis; it is much simpler 
to suppose that it arose independently in his own mind, as it did 
also in that of the Alexandrians, from the immediate contemplation 
- of the nobler moral phenomena amongst the Gentiles, ~-Even sup- 
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posing that St Paul had heard of the doctrine of the Alexandrians, 
yet he did not adopt it from them, but only propounded it on ac- 
count of the deep truth which he recognised in it by the light of 

- the Spirit. 

Ver. 21. St Paul points out the unfaithfulness of the Gentiles to 
the measure of the knowledge of God which they possessed as the 
beginning of their errors. (The γνόντες τὸν Θεόν is not in- 
consistent with the more general term θειότης which has gone be- 
fore, for here he is. only speaking historically of that true know- 
ledge of God which existed in men originally, and which they 

gradually lost.) God, as the absolutely highest Being, claims man 
entirely, with all his adoration and all his gratitude; and indeed, 
since God is Spirit and Loye,.and man is so likewise according to 
his true nature, spirétual adoration, and spiritual gratitude, ἡ. e., 
the complete surrender of self, and the obedience of the inmost 
powers of. life. Thus, as the highest Spirit, and the purest Love 
(ὡς @edv),. they honoured Him ‘voz, even if they did not fail 
in outward homage likewise. The consequence of their forsak- 
ing the truth was then their sinking into vanity (ματαιοῦσθαι = 
bon. Jerem. ii. 5), of their forsaking the Light, the sinking into 
darkness, the element of sin. 

The διαλογέσμοι are the actions of the νοῦς (see Olshausen’s 

opuscula theologica, p. 157), hence both νοῦς and καρδία, the two 
. principal powers of the man, are drawn down deeper into sin. With 
the νοῦς begins also the restoration of the man in the new birth 
(See Comm. vii. 25.) , - 
Ver. 22, 23. Gradually the Gentile world became more and more 
degenerate, till the idea of God was entirely obliterated, so that mén, 
- and even beasts of the meanest and most disgusting forms, received 
divine honours: Amongst modern expositors, Reiche bas con- 
‘tested this profound derivation of idol-worship from sin; which is 
yet undeniably expressed in the Old Testament. (Jerem. ii, 1) ; 
Ps. evi. 20.) His opinion is rather (p. 158), that the deification 
of the powers of nature, and individual created things, preceded 
Monotheism, because all the conditions for the highest develop- 
ment of the religious feeling were wanting. _ But in this Reiche has 
set, out with the quite unscriptural, and in every respect unten. 
able view, that the course of the development of humanity begins 
with the completest radeness, and proceeds to the gradual perfev- 
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tion of tho inward as avell as outward life. But the doctrine of 
the Apostle is founded on the opposite view of a gradual sinking 
out of a nobler state into sin, parallel with which degradation 
appears the restoration of man to his original glory, by means 
of a sucecssion of manifestations of God’s grace. He does not, 
therefore, mean to say, that the degradation of the human race 
showed itself suddenly in the fearful form of the worship of 
created powers and images, but that this indicated a continual suc- 
cession of transgressions, and developments of sin.* In consc- 
quence of these the higher power of man’s life (the πνεῦμα) va- 
nished almost entirely, and only the brutal inclinations and in- 
stincts remained, without a ruler. In this way man, of course, 
fella prey to the powers of nature, in which he perceived that 
working on a mighty scale which he felt to be active in himself. 
Tt was especially the generative and receptive powers of nature 
which were recognised by men as the most powerful in themselves, 
and in external things, and these were, on that account, in all 
nature-worship honoured with all. kinds of cruel and impure 
services. Where holy love to the Highest Good was lost, another 
love must necessarily have occupied thé heart, for eithout love 
man cannot exist ; but according to the object of his love does the 
man himself become, for love implies self-surrender. The specu- 
lative reason of man could not free him from this bondage of the 
powers of nature, for it awakened no higher love, and led at best 
to'a hylozoistic Pantheism. The wisdom of man was foolishness. 
(1 Cor, iii. 9.) The law, at the same time, could only awaken the 
feeling of bondage, and the longing after freedom; but freedom 
itself, and the raising of the spirit to communion with God the 
Spirit, could only be wrought by the imparting of a‘ higher prin- 
ciple of love through Christ, wherefore it is the Son alone who 
makes free. 

"A rakav δόξαν, x. τ΄ d., answers exactly to Ps. cvi. 20, where 
the LXX. have ἠλλάξαντο τὴν δόξαν αὐτῶν, (i¢., Jehovah), ἐν 
ὁμοιώματι μόσχου. In ἐν ὁμοιώματι εἰκόνος is, no doubt, an 


* The necessity of a preaching of the name of the Lord (Genes. iv. 26) is the first 
inilication of that falling away from the true God, which it was the object of the preach- 
ing of the successive patriarchs to prevent, 

+ he expressions κατ᾽ εἰκόνα καὶ καϑ᾽ ὁμοίωσιν (Genes. i, 26), which there form a 
Jfendiadys, ore here componnded into ove expression, ὁμοίωμα érxdvos,—God will he 
worshipped only in the perfect image of His Son, notin Adam, and his children. 
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allusion to Gen. i. 38. Man, according to God's will, is certainly 
intended to present an image of Himself in holiness and righteous- 
ness, but this image is not to be misused as if it were for adora-’ 
tiem ; since he, as φθαρτός, is separated from the ἄφθαρτος by an 
infinite chasm. With respect to ὁμοίωμα and ὁμοίωσις, see Com. 
on Rom. vii. 8. : 

The worship of beasts had developed itself in Egypt into the 
radest forms, and had issued in the most hideous errors, so that even 
bestiality came forward as part of their worship, as in the service 
of Mendes. The expressions used by the Apostle are applicable 
to the worship of the Ibis, Apis, Crocodile, &c. &e. 

Vers. 24, 25, God punishes sin by sin, thatsin may bring with 
it those fearful consequences which first tend to Jead man to the 
consciousness of his alienation from God. He, therefore, withdraw- 
ing the influences of His grace, now left men im their blindness to 
their own evil lusts, which shewed themselves especially in the un- 
checked dominion: of the most powerful of their natural instincts, 
viz., the desire of the sexes, and to the power and Prince of dark- 
ness, who is the Lord of sin and all its manifestations. By ἀτι- 
μάξεσθαι τὰ σώματα ἐν ἑαυτοῖς unnatural lust is not yet meant, 
but siraply lust in general; which always in its sinful exercise 
defiles the body, whilst other sins :are without the body. (1 Cor. 
vi. 18. The opposite is κτᾶσθαι σκεῦος ἐν τιμῇ. 1 Thess. iv. 4.) 
Such abominations, which were not only considered lawful, but 
the proper service of their gods, proceeded from the wandering 
‘away from truth into falsehood. 

᾿Αλήθεια απὰ ψοῦδος are here to be taken absolutely, not as 
log gical, or simply formal, mathematical truth and falsehood, but 
ag substantial, real truth. God himself is the Being, and the 
Trath (¢f. John i. 14); sin is the absence or perversion of the 
real, is nothingness and lie. Σεβάξεσθαι == προσκυνεῖν is only 
found in this place in the N.T. The words παρὰ τὸν κτίσαντα 
are best taken as meaning, putting into the hack ground, passing 
cover the true God, or being hostile, opposed to Him. ‘Vhe doxo- 
logy is intended to give prominence to the contrast between the 
heathen‘s forgetfulness of God, and the honour which was due to 
Him. . 

Ver. 36, 7, God let the Ομ 105 51]. to yet lower ἀοσναῦη- 
tion, in permitting them to fall into unnatural lusts. . Here hu- 
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manity appears degraded below the beasts; in the indulgence of 
natural passions, man falls under the power of a very strong ap- 
petite, and has in that a certain excuse, but sins of unnatural 
lewdnoss are sheer abominations of unmixed wickedness. ‘That 
they were so’ much in vogue in the Roman and Grecian world, is 
a convincing proof of the depravity of the age, notwithstanding 
call its outward polish of cultivation. (Compare Tholuck’s Ab- 
haudlung iiber den sittlichen Zustand der Heidenwelt, at the be- 
ginning of Neander’s Denkwiirdigkeiten, B. 1.) 

Ver 28. The punishment of such abominations was the com- 
plete spiritual ruin which accompanied it (ἀντεμισθίαν ἐν ἐαυτοῖς, 
2.2, ἐν τῷ νῷ ἀπολαμβάνοντες, ver. 27), in consequence of which 
the relations of men to one another, as members of a state and 
neighbourhood, must further have been destroyed. God permitted 
them to fall into this condition, to bring the consequences of their 
sin completely home to their consciences. ᾿ 

As the ἐπνοιρέρασο of God is eternal life (John xvii. 3), so St 
Paul rightly finds in the absence of it the source of all sins, and 
their results. The expression ἀδόκιμος νοῦς contains a play upon 
the words οὐκ éSoxiuacav. The fact that they did not consider 
God, who is the Good itself, as good, made them reprobates; in 
rejecting Him, as they supposed, He cast them away, and they cast 
themselves away. The corruption is represented as having penetrated 
to the deepest spring of life, in that the ἀδοκιμέα has reference to 
the νοῦς itself; the νοῦς was intended to govern both body and soul, 
how great then must be the ruin, if the highest principle; the power 
by which man receives the divine, is itself destroyed. (Matt. vi. 22.) 
Sexual impurities are set forth as the soutce of all other vices, be- 
cause they destroy the most sacred and delicate relations of human 
nature. 

29-81. In the following catalogue of sins (a similar list is found 
Galat. v. 19, &c., 2 Tim. ii. 8) by which the mind that is estranged 
from God discovers its enmity, no very distinct successiou can cer- 
tainly be traced out, and occasionally the Apostle is guided in the 
connection by the similarity of sound of the words; at the same 
time it cannot be denied that, setting out with the more general 
forms of sin, he rises to its more special manifestations.* 


* Gléckler's attempt only confirms me in my view, that we must not attempt to go 
furtluer in demonstrating the order of the words in the following catalogue of the mani- 
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The reading πορνείᾳ is not found in A,B.C. and several other 
MSS, and documents of critical authority. Without doubt this 
reading is not here genuine, as St Paul had already treated at 
length of sins relating to the sexes. Copiers, who thought that 
this very sin was here missing, added -this.expression instead of 
πονηρία. ἸΠονηρία and κακία are certainly nearly allied, at the same 
time the idea of producing mischief and evil is more prominent in 
the former ; πονηρός is more the corrupting, κακός the corrupted. 
Φθόνου and φόνου are connected in the same way on account of the 
sound in Euripides Troad, v. 763. Κακοήθεια denotes depravity 
of mind, inclination to evil, the opposite to ἐυήθεια. Ψιθυριστὴς, a 
secret calumniator, back-biter; κατάλαλος, every slanderer, even 
the common, public evil-speaker. According to the Jatest investi- 
gations, the distinction between θεοστύγης, God-bating, and θεο- 
στυγής, God-hated, is unfounded.* The active meaning, despisers 
of God, is probably to be here preferred, since all evil-doers, as 
such, are without exception displeasing to God, but sin does not rise 
in all to the actual despising of God. The ancients also mention 
the particular sin of Θεοσεχθρία. Sce Aristoph. Vesp. v. 416. 
By ὑβριστής is meant the violent and insulting, whilst ὑπερή- 
gavos marks him who is proud of his personal dignity, &c. 
Aauvérovs is wanting in several documents of authority, but still. 
it is to be retained as genuine on account of the Paranomasa with 
ἀσυνθέτους. It is most suitably taken as “ foolhardy, rash in 
wicked enterprizes,” whilst ασυνθέτους denotes the covenant-break - 
er.—Agrovdous is not found in A.B.D-E.G. and several other 
copies of authority, at the same time it was probably only omitted 
by the copvists on account of its similarity in form to the other 
words, if at least it bas not found its way into this passage from 2 
Tim. iii. 8. As to its meaning, it differs from the kindred ἀσύν- 
Geros in this, that it marks not the breaking of the covenant, but 
the refusal to enter into one, and therefore implies implacablencss, 
want of love. ᾿ 


festations of βίη, He wishes to regard ἀδικία, κακία, and κακοήδεια as the general cx- 
pressions, and all that follows upon them, as the special manifestations of these. Dnt 
against this so mach inay be urged in almost every particular expression, that it is hetter 
to consider the order of succession as more free. 

* The aceentnation af the word as an oxyume is to he preferred, in conformity with 
the rnle, that rompound aljectives'in ys are always oxytones, Sco Botomann’s Larger 
Graminar, 18, 11, μὲ ἡ 17, 
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Ver. 82. Into this Hood of sinus the holy God permitted unholy 
men to sink ; not by means of any special influence tending to make 
them bad, but aceording to the necessary law of the moral order of 
the world. Lor where God and His holy Being is not, and there- 
fore the vanity of the creature's self is the ruling power, there sin be- 
gets sin, and punishes itself by sin. In this law divine love shews 
itself as plainly as divine justice ; for the frightful consequences of 
sin are intended to awaken in the man the germ of those better 
feelings that slumber there. And if even within the Christian 
world instances of all these manifold forms of vice present them- 
selves, this is only a proof how carefully the visible Church of 
Christ is to be distinguished from its mvisible reality ; indeed, if 
even in the heart of the believer traces of some of the sins which 
are here denounced as heathen are to be found, this only declares 
the truth, that in him too the “old man” is living, who, as such, 
carties with him that alicnation from God which is the mother οὗ 
all sin. But as in the new man, in the case of the individual be- 
liever, so also in the invisible Church, in the case of that commu- 
nity of Christ on earth to which so much is yet lacking, there is, 
by means of the Spirit which fills her, a new principle active, 
which recognizes the true character of all these abominations, cor- 

_rects them in itself and others, and contains within itself the power 
graduflly to overcome them. But it is just this, truth evisting in 
the very state of sinfulness, t.e., true repentance, which the 
Apostle so painfully feels the lack of in the heathen world. It 
knows the commandment of God, it knows how deserving of death 
are its transgressions, and yet it not only practises them itself, but 
praises others also who practice them. * 

Atxdswopa is used here in the sense of ἐντολή, pp ordinance. 
See notes on Rom. iii. 21, and on the thought itself notes on Rom. 
ii. 14,15. The MSS. D.E.G. and several versions contain after 
ἐπιγνόντες the words οὐκ ἐνόησαν, or οὐκ ἔγνωσαν, ob συνῆκαν. 
These additions have, however, only arisen from a misapprehension 
of the thought here expressed ; the meaning of the Apostle is just 
this, that they not only recognized sin, but also punishment as its 
just desert. In ἄξιος θανάτου is implied the idea, that death is the 
consequence of sin from its very nature, in the same way that Hfe is 
the consequence of righteousness. (See Rom. viii. 18.) © The 
Apostle had mentioned many fruits of the sinfulness of the heart, 
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which, considered by theriselves, could not be punished with death by 
the civil power ; but in the individual they never appear isolated, and 
in the sight of God, who knows the inmost disposition of the heart, 
the lesser outward transgression is. considered as Just as culpable, 
ifit has been committed under aggravating circumstances, as the 
grosser outward offence committed under circumstances of palliation. 
‘A man’s own sinful deed commonly disturbs, by the increased foroe 
it gives to the lusts, his power of clear judgment ; and therefore 
to take pleasuré in the sins of others when one’s own evil. desires 
are more suhdued, and therefore the voice of conscience is more ~ 
easily heard, indicates a higher degree of sinful development, than 
the sinful action itself. ; . 


§ #. THE CONDITION OF THE JEWS. 
(II. 1-29.) 


- That condition of moral depravity amongst the Gentiles, which 
was depicted in the first chapter, made apparent'the necessity of a 
new way. of salvation; but previous to describing the nature of 
’ this way, the Apostle also directs his attention to the second great 

division of the human race, as considered from the theocratic point 
of view, that is to the Jews. It is, however, only in ver. 11 that 
St Paul expressly begins to treat of the Jews’; forin the first verses 
he is’ still speaking of Gentiles, of those, namely, who had been 
preserved from the gyosser forms of vice. He represents these as 
excusing themselves, and declaring the gross sinners to be alone eni- 
pable, This denial of the charge of sinfulness lay also in the spirit 
of the Jewish people, who were accustomed to look down upon the 
whole ‘Gentile world as sinners compared with themselves ; therc- 
fore the Apostle, in these verses which form a transition to the 
other subject, amalgamates this part of the Gentile world with the 
Jewish world, which must have recognized its share in the rebuke, 
in order that he might in the first place oxhibit the degradation of 
’ the latter the more plainly, by contrasting it with the execllencies 
of some really noble spirits amongst the Gentiles. The Apostle, 
therefore, first proves that the state of sinfulness does not. the less 
exist, in eases where it even produces no snch outward evil fruits. 
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The manifestations of sin only assume a less gross and prominent 
Appearance, without being on that account really different. None 
should therefore judge his neighbour, but rather judge himself, and 
let the goodness of God lead him to repentance, knowing that the 
just God punishes without fail all sin, whether refined or coarse, 
whether outward or inward, and only rewards the good. Now if 
this principle was applicable to all men, it was so in an especial 
manner to the Jews, who had received an express law; but on this 
very account they would but be more strictly punished if they had 
not observed this holy law, and put to deep shame before many 
heathens, who had walked according to their inferior knowledge 
more faithfully than many Jews had followed their deeper acquain- 
tance with God. Even circuméision, the seal of their election to 
be God's people, had then only any significance, when it was re- 
cognised as an obligation to a faithful observance of the law. The 
real character of the Jew was not therefore something outward but 
inward, and depended upon the circumcision of the heart. 

Ver. 1. The view, that the Apostle addresses himself to the Jews 
alone from the very first verse, has been supported by Flatt, Tho- 
luck, Riickert, and Reiche, besides other expositors; this view, 
however, appears to be altogether untenable from the general cha- 
racter of the expressions which the Apostle makes use of. For in- 
stance, ὦ ἄνθρωπε πᾶς (in ver. 1) in connection with πᾶσα uy 
ἀνθρώπου (Ver. 9) is so general, that Jews «/oxe cannot well be meant 
by it* Besides, dura πράσσεις (ver. 1) if it is taken according 
to the usual explanation, that is, if it is spoken of the outward 
practice of ad? Jews, receives no proper sense, inasmuch as the 
Jewish people collectively were actually much more free from gross 
vices than the Gentile world. At the same time it is yuite true that 
those Gentiles, whose condition is depicted in the first chapter, 
cannot be spoken of i Fhe second, {though some older commen- 
tators, for instance Calovius, have supported this view); for the 
persons, who outwardly indulged in all the vices there delineated, 
certainly would not dare to judge others under the sense of their 


* Glockler recognizes the general character of these expressions, but supposes still 
that St Paul is merely speaking of the Jews; he does not, however, shew how these two 
views can co-exist. The first passage & ἄνθρωπε πᾶς might still be construed as is done 
by Fritzsche, “ whosoever thon art, even if thou shouldest belong to the people of God.” 
But ver. 9 is clearly to be taken quite generally. 
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own innocence. Such persons conld only be ‘either hypocrites 
or idiots, with whom further argument would be useless. The 
connection appears then only to be natural and complete, when 
wé assume that St Paul is speaking to Gentiles indeed, but 
only to such as lived im outward respectability, addicted to no 
such flagrant vices. These considered themselves to be better 
than their degraded fellow: countrymen, and therefore sat in judg- 
ment, upon their sins. The Jews too stood in a similar posi- 
tion. In general, they were more free from gross viciousness 
than the Gentiles, and this matle them inclined to condemn them ; 
in this manner, then, the Apostle obtains ‘an easy transition to the 
consideration of the condition of the Jews, in-that he points ont 
how the germ of all thosé vices is also slumbering in their hearts, 
as well as in those of the better Gentiles** Augustin rightly un- 
derstood the passage in this manner, and it is only thus that the 
argument of the Apostle receives its full irath. AI the Gentiles 
did not actually live in the commission of the crimes painted’ in 
such glaring colours in chapter 1., and but few of the Jews espe- 
cially; nevertheless, they are all, both Jews and Gentiles, sin- 
ners without exception, because they all bear im their hearts the 
seed which is able to produce all vices. The Gentiles, who are 
commended in chapter ἢ. 14, 15, only receive this commendation’ 
because they assent to this truth. The Apostle therefore distin- 
guishes in his description three classes of men, who indeed are 
all, without exception, sinners, but yet stand in a different relation 
to sin. The férs¢ class consists of all those who live unconcerned 
in flagrant vices ; to this class belonged the great mass of the Gen- - 
tile world, and some few individuals amongst the Jews. The second- 
class consists of those who check the grosser outbreaks of sin, but 
nevertheless bear in their hearts the germ of sinfulness, and with 


-it allits subtler manifestations, but without recognising their sin- 


ful condition, and without longing for something better. Τὸ this 


* Very instructive for the right understanding of this passage is Galat. ii, 15; where 
jt ig written, ἡμεῖς φύσει ᾿Ιουδαῖσι, καὶ οὐκ ἐξ ἐϑνῶν ἁμαρτωλοί, Tere then also 
the Gentiles are called κατ᾽ ἐξοχήν the ἁμαρτωλοί, as the most morally sunken, ac- 
cording to which the Jews as a body must be conceived of as the δίκαιοι, ie. of couse 
as the righteous after the law. 

+ These three classes we meet with again in all places ὁ and at all times, and there- 
fore the Apcstle’s statement has not merely a temporary import, but depicts in au cn- 
tirely objective manner the natare’ of man’s heart jf atid by 1501}, 
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class belonged the great inass of the Jews and individual Gentiles. 
Their condition is only apparently better than that of those be- 
longing to the first class, since, whilst they lacked the latter's coarse 
sensuality and vice, they suffercd from spiritual blindness and want 
of love, so that their apparent virtues were in fact but “ splendida 
vitia.” To the third class, lastly, belong those who not only have 
avoided the grosser outbreaks of sin, but at the same time also re- 
cognise, with penitent sorrow, their inward sinfulness, and enter- 
tain a longing for a more perfect condition. Of these alone can 
it be said, that they keep that law (ii. 14, 15, 26, 27) which de- 
mands love and truth. They fulfil the law of love in that hu- 
mility which will not permit them to judge their weak fellow- 
creatures; they fulfil the truth in that repentance which teaches 

_ them to condemn their own sins, even when they do not break out 
‘into gross iniquity. A picture of this genuine Gentile piety is pre- 
sented to us in Cornelius (Acts x.); and St Paul can only have 
meant such, according to his fundamental principles, in chapter ii. 
14, 15, 26, 27.* 

Accordingly the person mentioned in ii. 1, as judging others, 
is a man who has not indeed outwardly indulged in the same grosser 
sins, which he condemns in others, but who is in fact inwardly 
living after a subtler form in the same corrupt frame of mind; 
and it is just this which is expressed by the words τὰ γὰρ αὐτὰ 
πράσσεις. According to the usual interpretation, it must be ¢.7. ἃ 
murderer who condemns another for murder, an assumption which 
has altogether something unnatural about it, as we have already 

. observed. According to our view, on the other hand, the man who 
judges the murderer does the same things if he hates his brother. 
It is, however, very conceivable, that a man may not-recognise the 
same sin in the hatred as in the murder, and will therefore set him- 
self above his fellow-creature. Just in the same way, therefore, as 
our Lord, im the Sermon on the Mount, is the Apostle here en- 


* The greater number of modern expositors lave misunderstood the Apostle’s re- 
presentation in this place. Benecke comes the nearest to the truth, but at the same 
time he has not accurately and pointedly conceived the character of the pious Gen- 
tiles described in ii. 14, 15, inasmuch as he also only understands by these persons men 
otitwardly faithful to the law, without recognising in,them the elements of repentance 
and faith, The manner in which he approximates to the view takéi by us, shows it- 
self especially in his remarks on ver. 33, where he calls attention to the fact, that in the 
very act of condemning others, that very sin is incurred which in its tuem condemns 


the condemner. 
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engaged in bringing: to men’s consciousness their sins in their 
root. 

, 406 refers to i. 82, ΒΝ the knowledge οἵ God’s law is attri- 
buted to sinners. On account of this knowledge; even he who- 
transgresses the law in a less obvious manner, and judges his fel- 
low-man, has no exeuse, for the law requires also humility and 
compassionate love. “Ev 6.3s not to be, explained by means -of 
Wa but as the following words τὰ αὐτά shew, by supplying 
ἐν τούτῳ. The siress is laid upon the fact, that the person judg- 
ing commits the same sin as the person condemned. | 

Ver. 2. The Apostle illustrates the foregoing thought by the 
idea of the divine justice. God’s judgment is an absolutely true 
one, and therefore punishes sin as well in its subtler as in its 
grosser manifestations, since the law demands its perfect fulfil- 
ment. 

Κατὰ ἀλήθειαν is to be construed with κρίμα, as s designating the 
nature of the divine agency in the work of judgment. The verdict 
of men is often erroneous, God's judgment alone can judge hidden 
sins according to truth. 

Vers. 3, 4. In order to awaken the consciousness of sin in 
these persons, the Apostle next points out that the impunity they 
had hitherto enjoyed in their'sinful state was not to be considered 
a sign of God's grace towards them, since the only object of God's 
long-suffering was to lead them to repentance. That therefore which 
the law was intended to produce, μετάνοια, was just the thing whicli 
was still wanting in them, whilst those who are depicted afterwards 
(ii. 14, 15.) had obtained this blessing. 

In ver ὃ λογίζῃ δέ τοῦτο is to be understood, “ But canst thou 
suppose or dream?” Ver. 4. The expressions χρηστότης, ἀνοχή 
and μακροθυμία contain ἃ climax describing the relation of God 
to this class of sinners, who are often with the most difficulty con- 
vinced of their guilt. Χρηστότης namely denotes goodness in 
general, dvoyy its exercise in postponing punishment, μακροθυμία 
again signifies continued dvoy). To all three St Paul applies the 
expression πλοῦτος, which he frequently uses as synonymons with 
πλήρωμα. (See Rom. ix. 23, xi. 28; Ephes. i. 7, ii. 7, iii. 16,3 
Coloss. i. 27.j@ Merdvora denotes in this place, exactly as in the 
gospels (see notes to Matth. ii. 2), the painful conviction of sin, 
accompanied with a longing hope of help from above, Repentance 
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is the mother of compassion, and covers a brother's sin, instead of 
judging it. This expression is not however one of those in current 
use with St Paul; it is only found besides 2 Cor. vii. 9; 2 Tim. 
ii. 25. 

Ver. 5. The abuse of the long-suffering of God only leaves there- 
fore in the mind of the impenitent a fearful looking for of future 
judgment which is ever becoming m@ze oppressive. 

Σκληρότης denotes that state in which a man has no power, 7.e., 
no desire of receiving spiritual things, by which the influences of 
divine grace are rendered ineffectual, and the exercise of repent- 
ance prevented. The form ἀμετανόητος is only found in this place 
in the N. T. Κατὰ is here to be taken in the sense of ‘ accord- 
ing to the proportion,” but not, as Koppe suggests, as if it stood 
for the dativus instrumenti. The ἡμέρα ὀργῆς is to be under- 
stood of the general day of decision, of the judgment of the world, 
on which the manifestation of the righteousness of God so long 
deferred will infallibly take place. Now the man who despises the 
goodness of God is increasing his guilt against this day of decision, 
and therefore increasing that punishment which proceeds from God's 
punitive justice. In the expression treasured up ὀργή, therefore, 
the cause is put for the effect. The substantive δωραιοκρισία is 
ouly found in this passage of the N. T.; the only other place in 
which it is used is in a Greek translation of Hosea, vi. 5. Ascazo- 
κρίτης is found 2 Maccab. xii. 41. Instead of ὠποκαλύψεως some 
MSS. read ὠνταποδόσεως, at the same time the preponderance of 
evidence of critical authority requires us to retain the common 
reading. A considerable number of MSS. read καὶ after ἐποκα- 
λύψεως, and Mill, Wetstein, and Knapp have approved of this 
reading; at the same time «al, it is plain, has only been inserted 
on account of the three consecutive genitives, and therefore it is 
better with Griesbach to erase καὶ. The passage loses all appear- 
ance of singularity, if we only consider δικαιοκρισίαᾳ rod Θεοῦ as 
one conception, and the subject of the ἀποκάλυψις. 

Vers. 6-8. This passage, which describes so simply the course 
of retributive justice, has been misunderstood on the part of the 
[Roman] Catholics, and used as evidence against the Protestant 
doctrine οὐ justification by faith ; it has in conseqytnce been inter- 
preted with an excess of caution on the part of Protestants. We can- 
not in fact agree with them in thinking that the Apostle intended to 
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speak merely objectively ofthe judgment of God, and that he wished 
to assert, not that any one would actually on account of his works, 
receive eternal life, but only that ἐγ any one had these to shew, he 
would receive it; the fact being that no one has thetn, because all 
without exception are sinful, and therefore no one can, on account 
of his works, obtain everlasting life. Now, there is no doubt that 
this argument is in perfect nony with St Paul’s principles, but 
ifhe had intended to’ use it in this-place, surely be would not imme- 
diately afterwards have spoken of Gentiles, who did the works of 
the law (ii. 14, 15). The key to the interpretation of this pas- 
sage is rather to be found in the definition given in ver. 7 of a 
true ἔργον ὠγαθόν, by means of which the words ποιεῖν τὰ τοῦ 
νόμου will likewise recéive their correct meaning. From the 
whole tenor of the Apostle’s argument, it is plain that the term 
ὄργον ἀγαθόν cannot be understood merely of an outward work 
done im obedience to an outward law, which work might be 
combined with inward self-conceit and pride; but only of works 
proceeding from a genuine state of penitence, of which state 
faith always forms an clement. -As Abraham and other saints, be- 
fore the coming of Christ, lived a life of faith, so individual pious 
Gentiles had also those germs of faith in their hearts, without which 
no. ἔργᾳ ἀγαθά are possible, because.where they are wanting the 
best actions to outward appearance remain épya νεκρά. We may 
therefore affirm, that God always judges men according to their 
works, aswell those who lived before Christ, as those who live 
after Him, because, in fact, the Inward man must ever be mani- 
fested in certain outward appearances, and the latter bear testimony 
. to the character of the former. We may; however, also say, vice 
versd, that as well before as after Christ, men are always judged 
according to their faith, because it alone is the principle of good _ 
works ; indeed, we might'call faith itself the greatest and most im- 
portant work (see Notes to John vi. 29), inasmuch as it is the 
raother of all good works. The faith of men before and after 
Christ is not, therefore something specifically different, but only 
different in degree and ‘in object. (See notes.Rom. iii. 21, ete., 
 Hebr. xi. 1, etc.) But as faith in its highest exercise causes men to 
judge themselygs, in so far are believers under the New Covenant 
not judged at all (John iii. 18), and thus the difficulty. of the pre- 


sent passage vanishes whew viewed cn this side also. _ Tho remark, 
᾿ G2 
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therefore, which Ulépfner and Usteri make, that St Paul is here 
considering the subject from a merely legal point of view, is 
so far well founded, as, that if this had not been the case, St 
Paul would not have so expressed himself.* ΑἹ the same time, 
the thought, although the Apostle proceeds from legal premises, 
has acquired such an universal application, that it has its truth, 
with regard to God's judicial dealitigs, for all stages of spiritual 
development. The distinction between the dlessedness of heaven 
and the degrees of this blessedness, which latter depend upon the 
man’s works, whilst faith is the condition of the former, is no doubt 
in itself correct and scriptural (sec notes to 1 Cor. iii. 11, etc.), 
but it has nothing whatever to do with the present passage. 
Reiche's interpretation of this text is quite a mistaken one. He 
wishes namely, that a distinction should be made between the 
moral order of the world and the limitation of this order by the 
grace which is in Christ ; in this case the former is alone spoken 
of, and the latter left entirely out of sight. But he considers the 
latter to be merely an amnesty once allowed for certain circum- 
stances, and which admits of no farther extension 80 as to embrace 
the world after Christ. Τὸ is manifest, however, that the very na- 
ture of Christianity, as a means of salvation, as an mstitution cal- 
culated for all men in all ages, would be entirely destroyed by such 
an assumption. The grace of God in Christ does not contract the 
range of the general moral.order of the world, but establishes it 
upon its real principles, and gives it the fullest scope. Finally, 
this and similar passages (as ὁ. g. lil. ὁ, xiv. 10, 1 Cor. v. 18) on 
the subject of the last judgment, are particularly important as com- 
ing from St Paul, inasmuch as we may conclude from them that St 
Paul did not entertain any discrepant views with respect to the 
damnation and the resurrection of the wicked. He expresses him- 
self openly, in fact, on neither. subject'(only in 2 Thess. i. 9, we 
find the words “ eternal destruction”), and much in his epistles seems 
to speak to the contrary. (See notes to Rom. xi. 82, | Cor. xv. 24, 
etc.) But from his destription of the day of judgment it is yet 
probable that, whilst St Paul kept that side of the question in the 


* At the same time we find, even in 1 Sam. xxvi. 23,“ The Lord recompenses every 
man according to his righteousness and his faith. On the other hand, in Ps. xxviii. 4; 
Becles. xii. 14; Jerem, xvii. 10, as weil as in Maith. xvi. 17, mention is made of works 
ouly, . 
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back-ground, he fundamentally entertained tlie same views as the 
other writers of the N. T. 

As regards the construction, Reiche has tried to. connect once 
thore, ζητοῦσι with ζωὴν ἀιώνιον, and, on the other hand, to at- 
tach δύξαν x. 7.2. to ὠποδώσει ; but, although this connection is 
not altogether impossible, we prefer, in common with almost all 
other expositors, the connectign of ζωὴν ἀιώνιον with ἀποδώσει, in 
which case δόξαν ξητοῦσι statids in opposition to τοῖς μὲν κ. τ΄ δ. 
Yet it is still undeniably a very forced construction to connect 
ζητοῦσι Conv dubviov with τοῖς δέ, and then to let the accusative, 
which is governed by ἀποδώσει, come between. In the conception 
of the ἔργον ἀγαθόν we are to have respect, as has been already 
observed, not merely to the lawfulness of the deed, but especially 
to the sincerity of the motive, which can be nothing but faith, 
without which it is impossible to please Gud in any stage whatso- 
ever of spiritual life ; it stands therefore opposed, not only to the 
ἔργον πονηρόν, but also especially to the ἔργον νεκρόν. The ad- 
dition, καθ᾽ ὑπομονήν (see Rom. xv. 4; 1 Thess. i. 8; 2 Cor. i. 6), 
refers to the continuance of activity in well-doing, and’ forms the 
contrast with-those transient, ebullitions of better feelings in the 
heart, of which ‘even the wicked are not entirely destitute, but 
which disappear as quickly as they arise. The expression may be 
resolved into πᾶσι τοῖς ὑπομένουσιν ἐν ἔργῳ ἀγαθῷ. The sense 
of ‘spiritual need which belongs to those who receive eternal life is 
pointed out in the opposition, in which ξητεῖν denotes the hunger- 
ing and thirsting after righteousness. Δόξα, τιμή and ἀφθαρσία 
ate to be regarded as forming a climax. The future glory is con- 
trasted with the present shame, which is often the lot of the humble 
man here below ; the τιμή with that ἀτιμία which he recognises as 
his desert ; the ἀφθαρσία with that ματαιότης and φθορά with 
which he feels himself now burdened. » 

Ver. 8. The accusatives ὀργὴν καὶ θυμόν ought to have followed 
the preceding ζωὴν αἰώνιον. The Apostle, however, drops that 
construction, and finishes the sentence as if ὠποδοθήσεται had gone 
before. @dvaros should also, properly speaking, have been op: 
posed to the idea of Hife in the preceding clause ; the words ὀργὴ 
καὶ θυμύς, however, denote the canse instead of the effect, just a& 
in verse 5. With respect to the expression de ἐξ ἐριθείας, we may 
remark, that it is founded wpon the figure of the being born of a 
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certain element, av idea which: is elsewhere expressed by beds or 
τέκνον. (See Phil. i. 16,17, 1 John iv. 5.) The word ἐριθεία:Ἑ 
is only found amongst classical writers in the works of Aristotle 
(Polit. v. 2, 3); he uses it in the sense of “ faction, party.” The 
etymology of the word is doubtful; it may come from ἐριθεύω 
(from ἔριον, “ wool,”) which means “ to work in wool,” and then 
*‘ to work” in general, “ to work at a person, to seek to bring a 
person over to one’s own side ;” or it may come from ἔρος, “ strife,” 
and from the verb ἐρίζειν, when it would signify “ love of strife.” 
This meaning is best suited to the use made of the word in the 
language of the N. T. (See 2 Cor. xii. 20; Galat. v. 20; Phil. i. 
17, ii. 3; James iii. 14.) Since, in this place, ἐρεθεία is opposed 
to ἔργον ἀγαθόν, it can naturally only denote rebellion against 
God, which is the contrary to self-surrender to Him, and devotion 
towards Him. In this condition the man believes himself to pos- 
sess all that is necessary for him, and is, therefore, without spiritual 
desires and aspirations. The opposition καὶ ἀπειθοῦσι x. τ. X. 
gives here ἃ more exact description of the state of the godless, as 
the opposition above Groce κ. τ. X., ‘of the condition of the 
righteous. The root of their sin is disobedience to the truth. The 
lie should properly be set against the truth in this passage; the 
Apostle, however, puts for it advcéa, inasmuch as this word, which 
forms the contrary to δικαιοσύνη, contains in itself the idea of the 
lie. 

Ver. 9,10. The Apostle repeats once more the same thought 
for the sake of greater emphasis, but, in the first place, with that 
modification which is usually found in the accounts of the divine 
judgments given in the N. T., namely, that the gracious acceptance 
of believers, and not the just rejection of unbelievers; is mentioned 
last, so as to leave upon the mind the cheerful impression of that 
redemption which has been accomplished (see notes to Matth. xxv. 
41-16); and, in the second place, with a more distinct reference 
to the Jews, whose condition alone he considers in fuller detail in 
what follows. In fact, in the case of the Jews, both blessing and 
curse must necessarily manifest themselves with increased inten- 
sity, since they had much fuller means cf becoming acquainted with 
God, as the followiug representation proves. ‘The Jews, therefore, 
are so far from being exempt from the general judgment as the 


* With respect to ἐρεθεέα see the Exenrsus of Fritzsche, vol. i, p. 143 sqq. 
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chosen people of God, ihat it visits them the more severely in case 
of unfaithfulness. , 

_. The opposite to στενοχωρία, that is to say ἐυρυχωρία, is not’ 
found in the N. T., though it is used by classical writers. The 
word denotes, like θχύψες, the spiritual punishment of sin, since, 
in this place, it is not the earthly consequences of wickedness that 
are spoken of, but the punishments inflicted at the ἡμέρα ὀργῆς. 
(ver. 5), on whith account also it is said πᾶσα ψυχὴ ἀνθρώπου, 
which cannot be said of earthly punishments, since many wicked 
men escape them altogether. In the same way the expressions δόξα, 
τιμή, and εἰρήνη, iu this passage, only refer to the inward aspects 
of man’s life (see ver. 16), for to all outward. appearance the con- 
trary is the case in this world, on which account the natural man, 
in his false security, supposes that he shall'be able to escape the 
judgment of God, (ver. 8.) The more special definitions of ver. 
7, 8, are here resolved into the abstract terms κακόν and ἀγαθόν. 
The verb ἔρχεται or ἔστι must be supplied. 

' Ver. 11. The higher position of the Jews, simply on account of 
their descent from Abraham after the flesh, a prerogative which 
they were always so ready to assert, against the Gentiles, is denied 
by the Apostle on the grounds of the impartiality of God; the 
free improvement and application of those means to which each 
man has access, is that which alone determines his character in the 
sight of God; (see notes Matth. xv. 14, ete.) The privileges of 
the Jews therefore only heightened their responsibility.; it was 
the faithful use of them-which alone raised the worth of the posses- 
sors. We are not however to think that the converts from Judaism 
are alluded to in this text; the Apostle is rather treating the sub- 
ject, as well as regards the Jews. as the Gentiles, entirely irrespec- 

. tively of individuals, in order to demonstrate from it the necessity 
of some other way of salvation than that which the law presented. 

(‘The substantive προσωποληψ ία is also found Ephes. vi. 9; Coloss.. 
iil. 25; James ii. 1.) : 

Vers. 12, 18. As the cause-of the greater responsibility of the 
᾿ Jews, dnd the lesser.of the Gentiles, the Apostle brings forward the 
“Jaw of Moses which the Gentiles did not possess. But ihe grace 

of God always supposes the exercise of free will in man, and there- 
fore wherever this grace is at work, the guilt of man‘ may be in- 
creased through ‘the abusé of his freedom. 

᾿Ανόμως i 4s not intended to express here the absohate absence of 
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all law,* as ver. 15 shows, but only the want of the positive law of 
Moses. In'l Cor. ix. 21, ἔννομος is found as the opposite to 
ἄνομος. The opposite terms διὰ νόμου and ἀνόμως are naturally 
to be understood as signifying, “with or without reference to the 
law of Moses.” ‘The words ἀνόμως καὶ ἀπολοῦνται are startling, 
we might expect that they would not be judged at all. But be- 
" cause no one is absolutely without law, he shall be judged accord- 
ing to his knowledge. The ἀπώλεια cannot therefore either be 
considered as something absolute. Jn the same way we find Luke 
xii. 48, that he who knew not his Lord’s will received few stripes, 
but by no means zone at all. We shall reserve for the notes on Rom. 
ili. 21, the more exact determination of the meaning of Sicacov, and 
δικαιωθήσονται,. and only in this place observe with respect to them 
that they stand opposed to ἀπολοῦνται and κριθήσονται. In this 
passage, σώξεσθαι might have been substituted for Sixacos εἶναι or 
δικαιοῦσθαι, since it is only the divine acknowledgment of the exist- 
ing δικαιοσύνη which is intended ; but of course, God, who is eter- 
nal truth, cannot recognize anything which does not exist.. The 
ποιηταὶ τοῦ νομοῦ have therefore in St: Paul's opinion a certain 
δικαιοσύνη at all stages of their spiritual life. But since the per- 
formance of the law before regeneration is that which is here spoken 
of, the δικαιοσύνη, which God recognizes in the doers of the law, 
can of course only be understood of the ἰδία δικαιοσύνη. This 
must however be recognised as far as it goes; it is by no means, 
in consequence of hereditary sin, a matter of indifference, whether 
aman endeavours to observe the law or not. The righteousness 
of the law in its genuine form, that is to say, when the man re- 
tains the consciousness of his own need, prepares the way for the 
reception of that righteousness which is by faith, whilst unfaithful- 
ness renders it more difficult. For that opinion, of which we have 
already spoken in our observations on ver. 6, which affirms that the 
Apostle is here only speaking hypothetically of the performance of 
the law, since that was altogether beyond the power of sinful man, 
is plainly inadmissible, since he speaks in the verses immediately 
following of Gentiles who do perform the works of the law. That 
this hUewever does not deny the truth, that man in his natural state. 
_ is unable man the law, will be shown in the following remarks. 


*In classical fayriters ἀνόμως is only found in the signification of “contrary to law ;’’ 
even in Isocrate§. Panegyr. p. 28, edit. Mori, this meaning is to be retained, although in 
this passage the d:ther meaning “ without law," is algo interwoven. (See Alberti obser- 
vatt. in N.T., p-4173,) 
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De Wette's interpretation of the passage is entirely wrong ; for he © 
asserts that ver. 18 refers altogether to the Jews, and that St Paul 
only returns to the mention of the Gentiles in ver. 14. Rather 
does ver. 13 refer to all who. keep the law, whether they be 
Jews or Gentiles ; but since the possibility of cbseyving the law 
might appear to be inconceivable in the case of the Gentiles, 
it is explained in in ver. 14 how far this might be predicated of them 
also. 

Vers. 14, 15. In order to prove that it might be said of Gentiles 
also that they performed the law, the Apostle proceeds to demon- 
strate, in the first place, that a law was in fact also given to the 
Gentiles. He defines this law as a ψόμος γραπτὸς ey ταῖς καρ- 
δίαις, which expression forms a contrast with the law of the O. T., 
which was engraven on tables of stone (see 2 Cor. iil. 2 2,3), and ob- 
viously means by this term the voice of God in the conscience, which 
makes itself heard, in however indistinct a manner, even in the most 
degraded state of the heathen world. But with respect to the relation 
which this inward law bears io the outwardly given law of Moses, we 
must allow that the latter is not only more clear and definite, and much 
more exact iv its demands, but also that it stands much higher on 
this account éspecially, that it claims most expressly to be the law 
of God himself. The want of this distinct reference of the law to 
God, in the case of the inward law of the heathen, manifests itself 
most clearly by the inward struggle of their thoughts ; for the lan- 
guage of lust and sin always succeedg in making itself heard in 
conflict with this better voice, because the latter is not expressly 

_recognised-as that, which it really is, the voice of the Most High 
God ; at the same time, the more indistinct the inward law appears, 
thé more exalted is the faithfilness of those who yield obedience to 
its weak’ and confused admonitions. The difference, therefore, be- 
tween the law of the heathen, and the clear law of Moses, invested - 
48 it is with undoubted divine authority, is immense, and, in conse- 
quence, the advantage of the Jewsin the possession of this law was very 
great also. “ At the same time, this difference appears to be some- 
what diminished by the fact, that the’ Mosaic law with all its deti- 
niteness, required for any particular case an application determined 
by the manner of its exposition and interpretation ; and this natu- 
rally depended as much upon the whole state of mind of the indivi- 
dual Jew, as the interpretation of the inward law upon that of the 
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individual Gentile. However, the number of the purely external 
commandments was so great, that, by means of them, even in those 
characters, amongst the Jews, in which the moral feeling was but 
little developed, there was continually preserved alive the conscious- 
ness of a Ged, who came to men with inexorably strict requirements. 
But even more important than the formation, that even the Gen- 
tiles were not absolutely without law, is, in the second place, the 
express assertion of the Apostle, that they were also in a condition 
to follow this law, to keep its commandments, and to fulfil it (see 
ver. 26, 27). It has already been remarked (on ver. 1), that 
this is not to be understood merely of an external and legal obser- 
" vance of it, in that this would by no means deserve to be called the 
fulfilment of the law (ἔργον ayafov, ver. 7), but that the ne- 
cessary condition of every good work, faith and love,* which never 
exist without one another, must also be pre-supposed in the case of 
the pious Gentiles. But now the question arises, how is this as- 
sertion to be reconciled with the doctrine, that it is only through 
the grace of Christ that really good works can be produced ? 
Through Christ a pure and holy principle of life has been acquired 
for man, the σπέρμα τοῦ Θεοῦ, which is absolutely without sin, 
even as God. The regenerate, in whom this principle dwells, 
cannot sin (1 John ii. 8); the sins of the regenerate are in 
fact only the utterances of the sinful old man, who at some mo- 
ments forces back the new, but the inmost centre of their life remains 
untouched by sin. (See more on this subject in the notes to Rom. 
vii. 26.) Such an absolutely pure principle wrought neither in the 
Gentiles, nor in the time before Christin general ; it was first made 
possible for men to receive it on the completion of the work of 
Christ. (See the notes on John vil. 39.) Therefore also the doc- 
trine of the sinfulness of all men without exception, even of those 
who do the work of the law, retains its full truth; for in the first 
place, not only is he under sin, who commits it constantly or often, 
but also he who commits it only once, or only transgresses the law 
on one side. (See notes to Galat. ili. 10.) 1ἢ therefore, the de- 
yout Gentiles sometimes, or even often, followed their better mo- 
tions, yet they did not always do so, and therefore they remained 


* With respect to thesense in which it may be said of the Gentiles also, that they have 
faith and love, further remarks will be found in the notes to Matt. xxv. 31, ete., Roi, iii. 
21, ete., Heb. xi. 1, ete. 
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sioners. But again, the conception which men have of sin, is very 
different according to the degree of their spiritual knowledge. 
Even: the better Gentiles were in this respect but little advanced, 
and their performance of the law could never, therefore, be anything 
but a relative one ; only that man, who fails not even in a single word, 
can be reckoned entirely perfect and without sin. (James iii. 2.) The 
possibilty of a relative fulfilment of the law is however in contre- 
diction neither to the Scriptural nor Church doctrine of the sinful- 
ness of human nature ; both Scripture and Church only deny the 
possibility of an absolute fulfilment of the law.* On this account 
also the relative obedience of the Gentiles cannot of course as such 
be taken as the foundation of their eternal blessedness, this could 
only be supplied by such an absolute holiness as is possible to no 
mere man; but in connection with that whole frame of mind, which 
even a merely relative fulfilment of the law presupposes in a Gen- 
tile, it could form such a foundation, in that this state of mind 
would render him capable of receiving, in penitent faith, that sal- 
vation which is offered in Christ. As, therefore, the true children 
of Abraham are the children of promise in Christ, so also are the 
devout Gentiles, because they also are true children of Abraham. 
(See ii. 28,29.) This appropriation of the salvation which is: in 
Christ on the part of the Gentile world, is recognised in Scxipture 
as possible in the doctrine of the ‘‘-descensus Christi ad inferos.” 
A limitation of the conception of a fulfilment of the lew, on the 
part of the Gentiles, is therefore by all means required; at the same 
time, notwithstanding this necessary restriction, there is still con- 
tairied in this passage a most consolatory truth. Even in the wil- 
derness οὗ the heathen world, does the Apostle teach us, the λόγος 
σπερματικός had scattered his precious seed ; there were Gentiles, 
who, by means of a certain conviction of their sins, had become 
humble and contrite, who had an earnest desire to be faithful to 
the light which was vouchsafed them, who cherished longings for 
a better spiritual state, and therefore possessed the capacity for ap- 
prehending Christ, when He presented Himself to them, wherever 
it might be. These elements were sufficient, according to their 
particular stage. of spiritual development, to constitute a foundation 
for eternal blessedness ; in fact, that which did not accrue to thom 


* This manifesis itself particnlarly in vie hoxtvines of Me gratia universalis, end of 
the aelas manuductorii ad conversiouen. 
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here, they received in the regions of the dead, after Christ's mani- 
festation there. (See notes to 1 Pet. iii, 18.) Humble faithfal- 
ness to that knowledge of the Divine which a person possesses, 
however small it is, ἐγ at least this ignorance ts not self-incurred, 
will, the Apostle means then to say, receive its reward in whatever 
stage of spiritual development it may exist. Unfaithfulness, on the 
other hand, even when accompanied by the greatest privileges, 
receives at all times its deserved punishment. But the reward of 
the Gentile world, so far as it was well-pleasing to God, was this, 
that it was capable of being led to Christ, because it possessed in 
μετάνοια the capacity for apprehending Him. It was not, there- 
fore, even in the case of ihe pious Gentiles, works as such, which 
were the condition of their salvation, but the germ of faith from 
which they proceeded. That which they retain of undiscovered 
sin is forgiven them without works, through the merits of Christ, 
as they inherited the same without conscious guilt from Adam. 
Christ appears, therefore, as the Redeemer of all those who do not 
positively reject Him, and retain the capacity for receiving Him 
into their hearts. (See notes to Acts x. 84-36.) 

Tt is quite wrong to understand ὅταν ποιῇ of a merely ideal pes- 
sibility, the Apostle plainly speaks of an acteal reality (vers. 26, 
27); because there do really exist pious Gentiles, St Paul con- 
cludes they must have some law or other which they follow. Ὅταν, 
with ihe subjunctive mood after it, no doubt denotes a merely pos- 
sible, but also a frequently recurring circumstance, with respect to 
which it is only left indeterminate where and zfeu it actually oc- 
ours. St Paul does not wish to designate any particular persons, 
but certainly to affirm that such exist. (See Matthix's Greek 
Gr. ὃ 521, Winer's Gram. p. 255.) Bengel, whom: Riickert has 
in this point followed, takes φύσει with ἔχοντα, but the collocation 
of the words as well as the sense demand that it should be con- 
nected with what follows. It was, in fact, unnecessary to remark 
that the Gentiles had of any thing by nature, since the Jews es- 
pecially already rated their condition low enough ; but it was very 
needful to call attention to the fact, that they could without higher 
support obey the law in a certain measure. Φύσις, namely, has 
here a dogmatical meaning. 1t denotes in the N. T., 1°. The na- 
tural constitution of anything (it is thus used Rom. i. 26, xi. 21-24, 
Galat. iv. 8) or else the natural descent after the flesh, as in Galat. 
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ii. 15. 2% The condition of man without the grace of God, as he 
is flesh born ofthe flesh. (John iii. 6.) In this sense it is found 
Rom. 17.27; and especially in Ephes. ii. 3, 4: StPaul, therefore, ma- 
nifestly supposes that in the fallen nature of man the seeds of some- 
thing better still remain, which, in particular persons, will some- 
times succeed in developing themselves in a surprising degree, ‘so 
as to produce complete receptivity for the grace of God. So, for 
instance, in the Canagnitish woman. (See notes to Matth. xv. 82, 
etc.) The natural man finds himself indeed burdened with a 
“ proclivitas peccandi,” but no “ necessitas peccandi,” so far at 
least as action is concerned ; in respect, however, of evil desires, 
and an inward conformity to the divine law, man appears altogether 
incapable. By the words ἑαυτοῖς εἰσι νόμος it is not intended to» 
deny that God is the author of this inward law also, but only to 
call attention to the fact that the Gentiles are not conscious -of this 
connection, and, therefore, in so far appear as if they were a law 
to themselves. The inward law of God, which exists indeed con- 
stantly in man, and makes itself known to him, so that he cannot 
mistake it, by means of the motions of his conscience and the in- 
ward conflict of his thoughts, will hereafter at length become mani- 
Jest to all in the actual consequences of obedience or disobedience 
to this law, ἐνδείκνυνται ἐν ἡμέρᾳ KTM, in that many will wonder 
that so many heathens have been thought worthy to sit down with 
Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven, whilst 
so many Jews are excluded. “Epyov τοῦ νόμου, I cannot consider 
with Tholuck to be pleonastic, nor can I regard it with Reiche to 
be synonymous with the plural τὰ ἔργα, for particular ἔργα are not 
written in the heart of the man, since they are clicited by circum- 
stances. The-Apostle’s intention is rather to declare that. there is 
not merely a knowledge of the law in the minds of the Gentiles, 
~ but also that their wid? has the power of observing this law to a 
certain degree: On this account the man’s thoughts may accuse 
him with justice, because he actually had the power to abstain from 
the sinful deed. And, therefore, ἔργον is to be considered equiva- 
lent to τὸ ἐργαζεσθαι. Glickler takes. it similarly as that which 
the Jaw is intended to produce, that is to say, righteousness. Tn 
the same way that St Paul speaks of a νόμος γραπτός ἐν ταῖς 
καρδέαις, so also Plutarch (Moral. vol. v. p. 11, edit. Tauchm. ad 
prine. in erud. ο. 8) of a’ pdpos οὐκ ἐν βιβλίοις ἔξω yeypaupévos, 
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ἀλλ᾽ ἔμψυχος ὧν ἀνθρώπῳ. It is Uhat νόμος τοῦ νόος, of whicls 
St Paul treats, Rom. vii. 23, and of which we shall speak at grenter 
length at that place. Tut συνείδησις possesses always, in addition 
to the knowledge of the law, the consciousness in itself of being 
able and bound somehow or other to observe that law. ° At the 
same time, this origmal law must be accurately distinguished from 
that which, according to Jerem. xxxi. 32, Hebr. ix. 10, is wntten 
in the hearts of the regenerate by the Spirit of Christ. This latter 
‘is the absolutely perfect law, which communicates at the same time 
the highest power for its fulfilment, and, therefore, also strengthens 
the will; the former is a weak glimmer of that light which filled the 
heart of the first man.* Συμμαρτυρεῖσθαι is only a stronger form 
of paprupetac Pat, ἢ. ὁ. to testify, and thereby bring before the con- 
sciousness. “ογισμός is also found 2 Cor. x. 4. More common 
expressions are διαλογισμός (1, 21), διανόημα, νόημα, to denote 
the operations of the λόγος or νοῦς. The accusing principle is that of 
the Divine Spirit, the excusing that of the natural life ; this inward 
heaving and tossing of the thoughts is wanting in those who are 
wholly dead, -but also in those who are perfectly sanctified, whose 
souls enjoy peace like that of the unruffled mirror of the ocean. 
This inward conflict, then, as more fully described by St Paul in 
the 7th chapter, is but a melancholy advantage, a consequence of 
the awakening of the inner life, a witness of that original holiness 
which man has lost, and yet this is better than death. 

Ver. 16. With an implied reference to ver. 5, the Apostle de- 
clares that this manifestation of the state of the Gentile world, of 
which the Jews in particular would know nothing, will be deferred 
till the decisive day of judment. 

Reiche has defended the old way of connecting ver. 16 with ver. 
12, so that vers. 13-15 form a parenthesis. However, this con- 
nection has its difficulties, not only on account of the length of the 
parenthesis, but also on account of the contents of vers, 13-15. 
For the subject of these verses stands in the closest connection with 
ver. 12, and forms the foundation of the ideas expressed in the Jast 
verse ; it is impossible, therefore, to place them in a parenthesis. 


Ὁ In the Rabbinical writers the law in the conscience is called M™ISY MI, or also 
“Tin myav from yau nature. (See Buxtorf. lex. rabb. et talmud. p. 352, and 1849.) The 
opposite to this is formed by the natn Spo. Jex quee scripta est scil. in tabulis lapideis. 
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The whole difficulty of the passage disappears if we only, as Bengel 
has done, Jay the emphasis upon ἐνδείκνυνται in ver. 15. Con- 
science and the accusing and excusing thoughts are no doubt al- 
ways at work in the heart of man, but are not manifested in con- 
junction with their consequences. This shall only take place in the 
case of all, as well of those who have followed the admonitions of 
the inner voice, as of those who have neglected. them, at the day 
of judgment. (See notes to Matth. xxv. 31, ete.) It is only by 
this construction too, that ἐνδεέκνυνται forms a suitable opposi- 
tion to Té-xpvard ; those inward transactions which take place in 
the depths of the soul generally remain quite indiscernible, en which 
account the Apostle deems it necessary in this place to bri ing. them 
before the consciousness ‘of his readers in general, and of the Jews 
amongst them in particular. ‘They remain indeed hidden not merely 
to others, but also, as regards their real nature, to the man’s own 
self, in that the good principle considers itself worse, and the ext 
' principle better than itis. The parable in Matth. xxv. 81, ete, 
is therefore in this respect an excellent commentary on the present 
passage. [tis intended that we should here take notice of both 
the acquitting and condemning voice of conscience on the day of 
judgment. Other explanations of the relation of ver. 16 to what 
has gone before, such as Heumanm’s view, that vers. 18-15 might 
have been written afterwards by the Apostle on the margin, or 
_Koppe’s opinion, that μεταξὺ is to be taken in the sense of peré- 
wetta, are altogether untenable. In itself μεταξὺ can indeed sig- 
nify “afterwards,” (see notes to Acts xiii. 42), but here the con- 
nection with ἀλλήλων will not allow of this meaning. Christ is 
here, as ever in the N. T., represented and conceived of as carry- 
ing into effect the Fast Judginent ot the world. (See notes on 
Matth. xxv. 31, ete.; Acts vii. 17, 81.) The addition κατὰ τὸ 
ἐυωγγέλεον μου docs not refer, as was erroncously supposed by the 
‘ancients, to a written gospel of St Paul's, but designates merely the 
spirit and substance of his preaching of the gospel. 
Vers. 17~20.% St Paul now finally directs himself to the Jows 
in a distinct address, and in the first place brings forward promi- 
“nontly all these advantages which liad been vouchsafed them, in 
order then to make them perceive, how little they had shewn them- 
selyes worthy of them, and how therefore they could make no boast 


#* On the passage ib 17-29, see Augustin, de spir. et litt, ον & 
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of being in a better. condition than the Gentiles, amongst whom 
noble natures were to be found. It has been erroneously concluded, 
as already remarked in the Introduction, from this address, that 
there must have been in Rome a party of rank Jew-Christians. St 
Paul however speaks, as already observed in the Introduction, not 
of Jew-Christians, but quite generally of all the Jews and all the 
Gentiles in the world, and this distinct address can therefore only 
be regarded as a rhetorical figure. If therefore there were even 
amongst the Roman Christians, as is probable, those who had for- 
merly been Jews, yet these were not affected with a Judaizing ten- 
dency; but the only concern that we have with this cireumstance is 
in the question respecting the composition of the Roman com- 
munity. στο 

The reading of the textus receptus ἐδέ has been rightly rejected 
by the greater number of modern critics and exegetical commenta- 
tors, ἐγ. δέ has not only the most important MSS. of critical autho- 
rity in its favour, especially A. B. D. E. and others, but is also pre- 
ferable on account of the connection. To be sure an anacoluthon 
is occasioned by it, but it is probably only to the endeavour to get 
rid of this that ἐδέ owes its origin. ᾿Επονομάξειν, ἐπαναπάυειν 
are sonorous words chosen on purpose to mark distinctly the exces- 
sive self-conceit of the Jews. With respect to the form καυχᾶσαι, 
see Winer's Gr. p. Τῷ. In the words ἐν Θεῷ is contained a refer- 
ence to the special relation in which God stood to Israel as its 
covenant God. The objective law of God is taken as the rule 
of self-examination. In consequence of this position of privilege, 
the Jews, blind as to their own glaring unfaithfulness, arrogated to 
themselves the most decided spiritual authority over the Gentiles, 
whom they regarded as altogether blind in comparison of them- 
selves. In ὁδηγὸς τυφλῶν there is no doubt an allusion to Matth. 
xv. 14. This tendency in Judaism to overrate their mere outward 
calling had developed itself most strongly amongst the Pharisees. 
The expressions ἄφρονες and νήπιοι have this difference, that the 
former denotes a low degree of knowledge, in this case of divine 
things, the latter ἃ low degree of spiritual development in gene- 
ral. If the law is described as a μόρφωσις τῆς γνώσεως καὶ ἀλη- 
θείας, it is plain that this expression still indicates an advantage on 
thesideof the Jews; the Gentiles had not even a typical representation 
of essential truth. At the same time, in the choice of the word 
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μόρφωσις it is iraplied, that in the Ὁ, T. the substance itself was not 
yet given. -Mépdwets is vised here in the sense of picture, outline 
{see 2 Tim. i. 18, ii]. 5), like the σκία as. contrasted with the 
σῶμα. (Coloss. ii. 17.) Knowledge (John xvii. 3) and truth 
(John i. 17) are really imparted in the N. T., and not merely typi- 
cally. 

Vers. 21-24. In what follows, the unfaithfulness of the Jews is 
presented in the most.glaring contrast with their assumptions. Not- 
withstanding their possession of the divine law, the Jews transgressed 
its holy commandments in particular cases outwardly, and the great 
mass of them inwardly, in cherishing evil desires; and thus, by . 
their openly immoral or arrogant conduct, and that want of real 
self-knowledge which it betrayed even to the pious Gentiles, they 
injured the cause of truth, instead of promoting it according to 
God's will by their faithfulness and humility. And whilst in such 
a condition themselves, they wished yet to teach others, from a feel- 
ing of their proper vocation, that they were mainly intended to be 
the teachers of the world ; but to them may be applied those words 
of the Psalmist (Ps. 1. 16, 17), “ What hast thon to do to de- 
clare my statutes, or that thou shouldest take my covenant in thy 
mouth, seeing thou hatest instruction and castest my words behind 
thee ?” 

The second clause of the sentence 2 should properly have followed 
in ver. 21, connected with the first clause by 8:a7/, or some such word, 
but- instead of this, the Apostle drops the construction. - I would 
rather not take the following sentences interrogatively, as Knapp 
does ; the address becomes more emphatic by the use of the decided 

_ declarations, You are unfaithful. ‘In the mere external sense, it is 
impossible to understand thése sins as committed by all the Jews ; 
for as now, so also then, the great mass of the Jews lived outwardly 
with morality, especially in respect of sexual intercourse. Βδελ- 
ὕσσεσθαι, to entertain abhorrence, ‘particularly against idolatrous 
practices ; therefore βδέλυγμα = Pap, anidol. (1 Kings xi. 5, 
Isaiah ii, 8.) With this, however, ἱεροσυλεῖν forms no proper con- 
. trast, for the latter word can only mean to plunder or rob the sanc- 
tuary. But no doubt covetousness, the national sin of the Jews; 
was present to the Apostle’s mind, when he made choice of this ex- 
pression ; covetousness he always regards as. an inward idolatry 


(Col. 5 ni. δ), so that in, this way the contradiction: between the 
. TW 
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profession and practice of the Jews is plainly expressed, as if he 
had said: ‘Thou abhorrest idols, and yet, in thy covetousness, 
thou practisest idolatry.”* No doubt ἱεροσυλεῖν cannot in it- 
self mean, “to indulge covetousness,” but inasmuch es fepoov- 
λεῖν is the most daring manifestation of the covetous spirit, this 
crime may be used to express that which is the motive to itt Is- 
rael was in God's purpose intended to exhibit to the Gentiles a 
picture of truly holy national life ; its unfaithfulness therefore dis- 
honours Ged himself; it causes the Gentiles to say, ‘* The God of 
this nation cannot be the true God!” This fearful operation of Is- 
rael’s sin (which is repeated in the case of gil, who are called upon 
at any period to be the focus of divine life, and by unfuithfulness 
fall away from their vocation), is already rebuked by the prophets 
of the Old Testament. See Isaiah 1}. 5, Ezek. xxxvi. 20; another . 
parallel is, 2 Sam. xii. 14. 

Ver. 25. St Paul, however, by no means loses sight of the prero- 
gatives of Israel (see iii. 1, etc., where he considers them at greater 
length) ; he only shows that they demand faithfulness to those re- 
sponsibilities which are connected with them by God, if they are 
not to turn out to the deeper condemnation of their possessors. The 
Apostle, therefore, pre-supposes, in all stages of spiritual life, the 
possibility of a certain measure of faithfulness and moral earnest- 
ness, corresponding to the degree of knowledge; and the personal 
condition of the individual is determined by his exercise of this 
faithfulness. 

The περιτομή is here regarded as tho seal of the divine election, 
so that in it all theocratical privileges are considered as concentrated. 
The Jews therefore, with their materialistic tendencies, attributed the 
greatest value to the outwardly accomplished operation of circum- 
cision. In consequence of this view, it is declared in the Talmudic 
treatise Schemoth (see Schéttgen on the passage), that in the case 
of Jews who are damned, the foreskin must first be outwardly re- 


* Stier, in his “ Andeutungen” (part ii. p. 267), follows Luther, who says on this pas- 
sage, “ Thou art a thief towards God, for honour belongeth unto God, and this all self 
righteous persons take from Him.” The connection, however, points to actual sin, not 
to mere self-righteousness. 


+ Au example of such sacrilege is related by Josephus (Arch. xxii. 6, 2), who tells us 
that the presents of the rich proselyte Fulvia were pilfered by the Jews, to whom they 
liad been entrusted. 
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stored. ‘The Gentile world is therefore also called at once ἀκρο- 
βυστίέα =mbty. as unclean, lacking the sign of the covenant.* | 
᾿Κάν in ver. 25 as well as in ver. 26 is not used conditionally, for 
St Paul does not overlook the transgressions of the Jews, and the 
faithfulness of many Gentiles; but in the same way as ὅτων in ver. 

14, where the fact is regarded as certain, whilst however it remains 
uncertain in what particular case it occurs. 

Vers. 26, 27. If such.a degradation of the Jew to a lower 
station as to privilege and honour was conceivable to him, from the 
dreadful threateninga, under which the O. T. demanded. obedience 
(see Dent. xxviii. 15Mgte.) ; yet the reception of the Gentiles to 
grace was to him incon@pivable. And yet the Apostle asserts this 
also, and sets the Gentile before the eyes of the Jews as rebuking 
the latter by their good conduct. 

Δικαίωμα == ἐντολή, the particular command of the general 
νόμος. In the phrase λογίζεσθαι εἰς περυτομήν there is evidently 
an allusion to the λογίζεσθαι εἰς δικαιοσύνην (in iv. 3); that which - 
they have not is imputed to them as if they had it. Now the 
ground of this imputation is this, that though they have not in- 
deed the sign, they have instead of it the germ of that reality which 
the sign represents, ¢.e. a good conscience, which they maintain 
faithfully, according to the small measure of knowledge which 
God has given them, is their bond with God; and therefore they 
may not untraly be regarded as such as hae the sign also, ver. 27. 
Kai is best taken as carrying on the question with οὐχί un- 
derstood. In xpivety that rebuke is of course only intended, which 
unrighteousness is tonstantly receiving from righteousness from 
iis very naturé. (Matth. xii, 42, Hebr. xi. ¥.) ‘The connection of 
ἐκ φύσεως is uncertain ;: at first sight, on account of the arrange- 
ment of the wordy the only. one which seems admissible, is that 
with ἀκροβυστία, so that it would mean the natural circumcision 
as opposed to circumcision. in a spiritual “sense. Thus Tholuck, 
Riickert, and Reiche. At the same time, however much may ap- 
parently be in favour of this construction, I cannot hold it to be 

_ the right one. For in the first place the addition of ἐκ φύσεως ἴο 
ἀκροβυστία is quite unnecessary ; if St Paul had thercby wished to 
distinguish born Gentiles from Jews with Gentile sentiments, and 


* The form of the word in pure ‘Greek was dxgowooSia, See on this point Fritzsche, 
vol. i, p. 146. , 
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such 15 the meaning of ἀκροβυστία in ver. 25, he would have been 
. obliged to add ἐκ φύσεως to ἀκροβυστία at once in ver. 26; but 
since he twice uses ὠκροβυστία in ver. 26, without this addition, it 
appears to be unsuitable in ver. 27. On the other hand, the op- 
position to ὁ διὰ γράμματος καὶ περιτομῆς mwapaBdrns, impera- 
tively demands that ἐκ φύσεως be referred to human nature left to 
itself, whilst γράμμα (= νόμος, or νόμος γραπτός, 2. Tim. iii. 15, 
in so far as it is contemplated amongst the Jews as something ex- 
ternally given, and standing over against the man) and περιτομή 
denote the grace of God, in which the Israeljties made their boast. 
Koppe observed this quite rightly, but m it ‘this mistake, that he 
wanted to refer ἐκ φύσεως immediately tafvéAodea, to which course 
however the order of the words offers t66 much resistance. But 
the case is otherwise, if we take ἀκροβυστία τὸν νόμον τελοῦσα as 
making up exe conception ; ἐκ φύσεως then becomes related to this 
one collective thought, and the whole idea comes out clearly, 
whilst the reference of the words to ἀκροβυστία alone always intro- 
‘duces some awkwardness. The meaning of the words is then 
“ that Gentile world, which, without special help from above, observed 
the law, judgeth thee who, in the possession of this special help from 
above, transgressest the law.” Beza’s interpretation of δεὼ in its in- 
strumental sense, so that the sense becomes,‘ the law and circumcision 
were to the Jews eccusions of sin,expresses a thought in itself cor- 
rect ; butit is improbablv that St Paul should have so far anticipated 
the couse of his argument as to introduce it here; he only enters 
upon that topic later (vii. 14). Riickert nghtly derives the appli- 
cation of δεὰ in question from its local signification, according to 
which it may mean, “ with, durig, under the circumstances.” 
See Rom. iv. 1}, xiv. 20. The meaning, “ notwithstanding, in 
spite of,” which Gléckler supports, is unprecedefted. The way in 
which Meyer endeavours to justify this meaning, “ breaking through 
as it were its limits,” has manifestly something very strained 


about it. 

Vers. 28, 29. In these verses is contained the key to the whole 
of the Apostle’s argument in the two first chapters of the Epistle 
to the Romans. St Paul exhibits to us the contrast of Jews and’ 
Gentiles in a manner full of deep meaning. It is not the bodily 
physical descent, or the circumcision of the flesh, which consti- 


CHAPTER 11. 28, 29. ii7 
tutes the true son of Abraham, but conformity to Abraham’s life 
of faith, (for their ancestor, Abraham, had also sons,. who were 
not partakers of the promise, Rom. ix. 7, Galat, iv. 22), and that 
circumcision of the heart, by which the.sinful προσαρτήματα τῆς 
ψυχῆς are removed. In the outward Israel, ὦ, ¢:, after the flesh, 
there exists therefore a heathen world, which God, im that great 
judgment which yisited the Jews'at the destruction of Jerusalem, 
condemned, whilst the few gennine Israelites were either received 
into the Christian Church, or preserved for later times as the germs 
of ἃ new generation (Rom. xii) But in the Gentile world also 
there is to be discovered an Israel,—that is to say, a number of 
noble souls, truly capable of receiving every thing of a higher 
nature, for whom the divine promises are. not less intended than 
for Israel after the flesh, for those at least of it who belong also 
to the spiritual Israel; at the sdme time, however, it is not to be 
denied that, ceteris paribus, the children of Abraham after the 
flesh had a more. comprehensive vocation, so that, for instance, 
Gentiles could not have been numbered amongst the Twelve, nor 
could Christ have been born with the same propriety of a Gentile 
mother. (See notes to Jolm iv. 22°) This view is not found merely 
amongst the later Rabbinical writers,* who might have adopted it 
from the effects of Christian influence, but also in the O.T. Scrip: 
tures. These demand not only. the circumcision of the heart (Deut. 
x. 16, xxx. 6; Jerem. iv. 4, compared with Coloss. ii. 11, Phil, 
iii, 2), but also represent the true children of God as Scattered 
throughout all the world, and amongst all nations. Thus espe- 
cially in Isaiah xiii. 5, ete. Here the Lord commands that His 
children be brought from the ends of the world, “ even every one that 
is called by His name, and whom He has created for his glory.” The 
dispersion of Isracl after the flesh amongst all nations is not spoken 
of in this passage ; -by these, then, can only be meant those nobler 
souls scattered amongst all nations, those in whose hearts the λόγος 
σπερματικὸς has planted his seeds. In the same sense the Re- 


* Compare the remarkable words of Rabbi Lipmann, in the Nizgnchon, p19.“ Trrt- 
‘sit nus Clristianus quidam dicendo: maulieres qua circntucidi non possunt, pro Judais 
non sunt habendss; verum ii uesciunt, quod fides nou posita sit in circumelsione, eed 
incorde, Quieunque vero non credit, Hun eirenmelsio Pudwum non facit; qué vere 
recte credit, is Judrens vst, etiam si non circumeisas.” Retehe adduces a yory striking 
passage from Phinareh (de Isid. et Osi, p. 452), where, on the principles of the heathen 
religions, the sune 15. sald of the goniing wershipperts of ihe gods, 
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deemer speaks of other sheep, which are not of this fold, ἐ. e., 
of the community of Israel after the flesh. (See the notes to John 
x. 16, xi. 52, and in the O.T. the passage of Micsh ii, 19.) Ac- 
cording to this scriptural exposition, therefore, the election of God 
appears in complete harmony with the free self-determination of 
man. In the case of every man, whether much or little have been en- 
trusted to him, all depends upon the personal faithfulness with which 
he improves the privileges to which he has been called, and by 
the faithful employment of that which has been vouchsafed to him 
the most insignificant individual may outstrip the man to whom 
the greatest gifts have been entrusted, if the latter shows himself 
unfaithful. The difficulty returns upon us, however, with increased 
strength, when, penetrating deeper into the subject, we come to 
regard faithfulness itself as a fruit of grace; we shall not, how- 
ever, arrive at this before we consider Rom. ix. The whole pas- 
sage, moreover, is in so far remarkable, that it exhibits the man- 
ner in which the Apostles and writers of the N. T. explained the 
O.T.; verbally indeed, but by no means Hteraily. 

Ver. 28. The yap in this verse is to be explained by the thought 
which is implied in ver, 27, “Jews can also be rejected.” To 
this, then, as its reason, is annexed the thought, that.the true idea 
of the Jew as a member of the theocratic nation, and of circum- 
cision as the seal of the theocratic covenant, is not an outward but 
an inward one. The external descent from Abraham, the external 
operation of citeumcision, has no real meaning without the inward 
foundation of a right disposition. Kpumrds, as the opposite of 
φανερός, used of the moral disposition, is also found | Pet. iii. 4. 

Ver. 29. There is a difficulty in the words οὐ γράμματε, on 
account of the indefinite character of the connection of ἐν πνεύ- 
pate with whabprecedes. The contrast of γράμμα and πνεῦμα 
is not very different from that of σάρξ and πνεῦμα. In the same 
way that the body is the clothing of the spirit, so constituted 
that by it the spirit presents its own impress, and withont it can- 
not manifest itself as. a personal being here below,—so also 
in Scripture, the letter is the transparent veil of the spirit, 
without which the spirit cannot be fixed. In this way, then, we 
should arrive at the exact contrast of φανερόν and κρυπτόν. But 
because these last expressions have already occurred, γράμμα and 
πνεῦμω cannot well, without tautology, express this same contrast ; 
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And, on this account, it is no doubt better.in this place, with 
‘Beza, Heumann, Morus, and Reiche, to understand γράμμα, as 
“dn ver: 27, of the law, but of course of the law in so far as it is 
considered on the side of the letter. Tor, regarded as to its in- 
ward nature, there was the πνεῦμα also in the law. And therc- 
_ fore Riickert is right in understanding πνεῦμα of the New, γράμ- 
- pa of the O. T., for the spirit in the Ὁ, T. is just the New Testa- 
ment in its πλήρωσις. (Matth. v.17.) Ver. 29 is therefore to 
be understood thus: “but the inward Jew and the circumcision 
of the heart is the ¢rwe circumcision, in that it contains the reality 
of the thing represented by the outward sign, after the spirit and 
not after the mere letter,’ The concluding sentence, οὗ ὁ ἔπαι- 
vos, x. τ΄ d., refers, of course, to the leading idea, that isto the 
true Jew, though it may also refer to πνεῦμα, which, as far as the 
sense goes, comes to the same thing; the judgment of God on the 
man, as the true judgment, is opposed to the false judgment of 
. man, which is determined by outward appearances. The preposi- 
tion ἐκ is’ very suitable, for a commendation pronounced dy man 
can also be from God, if it is a just one. 


᾿ᾧ δ. COMPARISON OF THE JEWS AND GENTTLES, 
(ILL. 1-20.) 


This spiritual view of the relation between the Jews and the 
‘Gentiles might, however, as the Apostle, not without reason, feared, 
be easily misunderstood. St Paul, therefore, finds it necessary to 
call attention 'to the fact, that by this representation of the relation 
it was by no means intended to depreciate in themselves those 
advantages which the Jews possessed above the Gentile world; on 
the contrary, he confesses that they were of the greatest import- 
ance. Only these advantages had annexed to them the condition 
of faith, and this condition had not been fulfilled by the mass of 
the nation; although, thercfore, the promises of God had been 
accomplished notwithstanding their unbelicf, yet the people of Is; 
rack, as such, had lost their theocratical prerogative, and the spi- 
ritual Israel alone, eomposed of Jews and Gentiles, had received 
the promise, as the true children of faithfidl Abraham. According 
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to this view of the connection, those difficulties disappear, which 
have been supposed to embarrass this portion of the Epistle to the 
Romans.. The Apostle does not’at all lose the thread of his argu- 
ment (so that it were necessary to assume, as even Reiche still 
proposes, that it is only at Rom. ix. 4 that the same is resumed), 
but he completely obviates an objection, so far, at least, as it was 
needful. For that no δεύτερον follows the πρῶτον in ver. 2, is 
naturally accounted for by the fact, that this first which is adduced 
includes in it everything else which could have any claim to be 
mentioned besides. The passage iii. 9 stands, however, in no 
contradiction with ver. 2; for, whilst this passage treats of the 
otiginal calling of the Jews,.the former speaks of the actual state 
of their relations to God which had been introduced by their 
unbelief. All the promises of the Old, as well as the New 
Testament, are, in fact, conferred upon the condition of believing 
obedience; if this does uot exist, they are, eo ipse, annulled, 
nay more, the blessing is converted into its direct opposite, the 
curse. (See Deut. xxviii. 1 etc. 15 ete.) St Paul might there- 
fore have expressed himself even more strongly than he does in 
iii. 9, he might have said, “the Jews have not only no advan- 
tages over the Gentiles, but the Gentiles are now preferred to them, 
they have been grafted into the olive tree instead of those branches 
which have been hewn off. But, according to Rom. xi. 20 οἷο, the 
same condition holds good also of the Gentiles, and they may 
through unbelief just as well forfeit their calling to privileges, 
as the Jews did before them. Chapters ix.—xi. are therefore a kind 
of extended commentary upon this passage, but without being a 
continuation of what is here begun. 

Vers. 1, 2. With a glance back at the foregoing deduction of 
the sinfulness of the Jews, the Apostle now asks, what then has 
become of the privileges of the Jews ἢ Their sinfulness had placed 
them on a level with the Gentiles, for the law had not attained its 
exalted object in their case at all. The law was intended to pro- 
duce the ἐπίγνωσις ἁμαρτίας (iii. 20), that is to say, true repen- 
tance, justead of which, on account of their unbelief and the un-— 
faithfulness which this gave rise to, it only produced sin itself, and 
indeed the very worst form of sin, the exact contrary to repentance, 
the arrogant opinion that they were without sin, and as the de- 
scendants of Abrabam after the flesh, were already inheritors of the 
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kingdom of heaven. . N evertheless, the divine promise retained its 
objective reality; those Jews, who apprehended in faith the salva 
tion offered to them in Christ, received also His full blessing, not- 
withstanding the great body of the nation forfeited it. 

Τὸ περισσὸν is to be taken as a substantive, just as τὸ γνωστὸν 
in i. 19, in the sense of “advantage or prerogative.” We are not 
to.suppose that in this passage either, as Reiche justly remarks, 
St Paul was disputing with actual personages; the matter is 
treated quite objectively. “Che opposite to κατὰ πάντα τρόπον is 
found 2 Maccab. xi. 81, κατ᾽ ὀνδένα τρόπον. No doubt πρῶτον 
μέν points as far_as form is concerned to other advantages, which 
St Paul intended: to name, But he felt ‘quite rightly, that all was 
in reality contained in that. one which he-had adduced. In the 
interpretation of ἐπιστεύθησαν, Reiche is inclined to adopt the view 
of Koppe and Cramer, according to which it is translated, “ the 
divine promises were confirmed to them.” But the usual meaning 
of the word, “‘ were confided to them,” is plainly more suitable to 
the connection, since in what follows it is just their ἀπιστία in the 
possession of these promises which is spoken of. Mention is made 
of the.divine πίστις only in consequence of this ὠπιστία.. (On 
the well-known construction of the passive see Winer's Gram. Ὁ. 
287.). The λόγια τοῦ Θεοῦ are no doubt in the first place the 
promises (Acts vji..88; 1 Pet. iv. 11; Hebr. vy. 12), and indeed 
especially those of the Messiah and the kingdom of God, to which 
all the others wererelated. But inasmuch as these promises consti- 
tuted the most important part of Holy Scripture, the wholé Word. 
of God is also indicated by. this expression. 

‘Ver. 8. It.is not altogether easy to follow the course of. the 
Apostle's thoughts ‘in this: transition ; -Tholuck has, however, already 

rightly supplied the links which are wanting. . The.Apostle namely 
presupposes the notorious fact of the unbelief of the J ews, just at the 
.time when the promises were being fulfilled, and deduces from thence 
that’ even if the blessing was lost to the nation ‘collectivély, it yet, - 
according to God’s faithfulness, remained even now. confirmed to 
individual believers, and should hereafter also belong tothe whole of 
Israel when God should have led them back by wondrous ways. 
(Rom. xi. 25.) He forbearingly calls the unbelievers rivés in the 
hope that many in Israel might yet turn to Christ, . See ix. 1, ete. 

For ἠπίστησαν the M.S. A. reads ἠπείθησαν, because the λό 


i 
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γία were tuken ag synonymous with the law. The matter is un- 
dbrstood more in accordance with St Paul's views, by regarding 
unbelief as the root of disobedience. (See notes to John xvi. 9.) 
With regard to πίστις, πιστένω and its opposite ὠπεστέω, see 
notes to Rom. iii. 21. With respect to the word καταργεῖν, which 
ocours so frequently in St Paul’s language, see notes to Luke xiii. 
7, the only place in the N. T. in which it is found except in St 
Paul's writings. In the LXX. also it occurs but four times. 

Ver. 4. With man’s unfaithfulness is now contrasted the un- 
changeable faithfulness of God, who knows how to form for Him- 
self, in spite of sin, the inheritors of His promises. For God's 
promises cannot be fulfilled without the existence of persons to ac- 
cept them ; He is therefore not only true in giving and keeping His 
promises for His own part, but He is also faithful in creating such 
as are worthy to receive them, so that if @// men were to be un- 
faithful zhey would not be unfulfilled. In chap. ix. this idea is 
carried out more at length, and it is only when thus understood 
that the words, “if we believe not yet He remaineth faithful, He 
cannot deny himself,” receive their full meaning. The streams of 
the divine grace, when impeded on the one side, turn themselves to 
the other, and form for themselves amongst Jews and Gentiles or- 
gans for the kingdom of God, without, howéver, operating by con- 
straint, without any prejudice to man’s freedom, rather by really 
establishing and completing it. 

Μὴ γένοιτο answers to the Hebrew sinc, which latter word 
is thus, translated by the LXX. (See Gesenius’ Lexicon under 
μη) It is also frequently found in Polybius, -Arrian, and 
others, and particularly often in St Paul’s writings in the N. T., 
thus again in the Epistle to the Romans iii. 6, 31, vi. 2, 15, vii. 
7, etc. To translate γινέσθω δέ, “let it be rather so, God is 
faithful, &c.,” is forced. Reiche justly observes, the imperative is 
only used to express emphatically the irrefragable nature of the 
assertion. The words πᾶς ἄνθρωπος ψεύστης are taken from Ps. 
exvi. 11. They have so far their perfect truth, that man in his 
separation from, or even opposition to God, who bas aloue essen- 
tial being and truth, becomes untrue and unfaithful ; so far as he is 
good and true, God is it m him. Whenever, therefore, this divine 
truth takes up its abode in a heart, the man confesses himself to be 
untrue without God, and with this first truth begins his true life. 
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(See notes to ver. 10.) For further confirmation, Ps. li. 6 is 
quoted exactly after the LX X. Inthis Psalm the struggles by which 
the soul works its way out of the night of sin are described:in an 
inimitable manner. David wrestles as it were with God, and has a 
controversy with Him, whilst God, by the operation of His Spitit, 
convinces him‘of his sin; the confession of David is the victory of 
the truth in him. On a greater scale the same struggle is going 
on in this sinful world, and the moment in which any individual 
emerges into the element of light is that in which he makes the 
confession here expressed. God is ever the victor, when the crea- 
ture ventures into a controversy with Him, appearing as just in 
all His promises. This, “ judging” of God takes place whenever 
His guiddee is distrusted. Ζικαιοῦσθαι means here “ to be re- 
cognized as just.” See notes on iii. 21. The parallelism would 
certainly lead us to suppose that λόγοι means here, in the first 
place, law-suits, as in Acts xix. 88, but according to St Paul’s 
application of the passage, this expression stands parallel to λόγια, 
ver. 2. Accordingly, κρίνεσθαι in the Apostle’s use of it can only 
be taken as the passive, although, according to the original text, the 
active meaning should predominate. 

Ver 5. According to the Apostle’s view, therefore, God is the 
only good being, the Good in all good, so that even the best has 
no merit; sin alone is man’s property and his faujp; at the same 
time even this must serve to manifest God’s glory and excellence 
the more brightly. The man who is estranged from God doesnot 
recognize this relation of truth to falsehood, of righteousness to 
unrighteousness ; he thinks that God could not punish sin, if it - 
produced what was good. But it.is God who works that which is 
good by means of sin, not sin itself; sin remains notwithstanding 
what it is, that, namely, which deserves a curse, and has its punish- 
ment in and from itself. 

Δικαιοσύνη and ἀδικία are here to be taken in the most general 
sense, see the notes on Rom. iii. 21. Συνιστάνειν signifies here to 
represent, and by representation to make anything known in its 
real nature. Rom. v. §8.——St Paul often uses the formula τέ 
ἐροῦμεν especially in objections. Rom. wi. 1, vil. 7, ix. 14.— 
Reiche has some very happy remarks on this passage with respect 
to the formula κατὰ ἄνθρωπον Aéyo. Ale justly observes, that the 
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meaning of this phrase.of such multifarious significations is to be 
determined solely by the context. It may be used either of the 
way of all men, or of the majority, or of a certain class of men. 
Here it may be most properly referred to the natural man as alie- 
nated from God, who is without the real knowledge of God, and is 
therefore incapable of forming a judgment of God's dealings. In 
the passage Rom. vi. 19, ἀνθρώπινον λέγω is used instead, for 
which in profane writers κατὰ τὸ ἀνθρώπινον, ἀνθρωπίνως, ἀνθρω- 
πέιως λέγω are found. See the passages cited by Tholuck on 
vi. 19. 

Ver. 6, 7. The unreasonableness of the above question is de- 
monstrated by St Paul from that truth which all Jews acknow- 
ledged, that God would judge the Gentile world ; butjfhis would 
be impossible, if, from the fact that man’s unrighteouSness exalts 
the righteousness of God, it should follow that He could not 
punish sin. For then the Gentile might also say, ‘‘ My sin too 
has magnified God's righteousness, how then can I be condemned 
as a sinner?” Reiche has proved by convincing arguments, in op- 
position to Tholuck and Riickert, that ver, 6 is not to be understood 
of the universal judgment, but only of the judgment of the Gentiles, 
who from the Jewish point of view were considered as the κόσμος in 
its proper sense, as the ἁμαρτωλοί κατ᾽ ἐξοχην. (Galat. ii. 16.) 
In fact, it is ogly in this way of understanding it, that the argu-~ 
ment can hold, because that which is uncertain must ever be proved 
by that which is acknowledged. For it was only considered cer- 
tain with respect to the Gentiles that God would judge the 
world, the Jews entertained doubts on this swbject as regarded 
themselves, (ver. 5.) To this may be added, that it is only 
by this explanation we can gain any distinct notion of the person 
referred to in xdyo. “TI also,” says the Gentile, “ might claim 
exemption from judgment, for in this case also the same holds true.” 
The only thing which could be urged against this reference of the 
passage to the Gentile world with any show of reason, is this, that 
the above Jewish notion of the judgment which shall visit the Gen- 
tile world is false, and that St Paul would not argue from an error. 
But this view of the Jews was not in and of itself false, it only be- 
came false in consequence of their supposing that this judgment 
would concern the Gentiles oly, and not the Jews also. Now it is 
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just this very falschood in it that the Apostle combats, and we need 
therefore surely feel no scruple about assuming his. ar, gument to be 
as stated aboye. 

' As regards the meaning ‘“ Gentile world” sometimes belonging 
to κόσμος, I cannot say that I agree with Reiche in so rendering 
κόσμος in the passages Rom.-iii. 19; 1 Cor. xiii. 31.,* though no 
doubt the context imperatively demands it in Rom. xi. 12; 1 Cor. 
i 21. There can be'no doubt but that this meaning may be justly 
attnbuted to the word, since the general idea which belongs to it, 
* that of the creature in its alienation from God,” may be confined 
to the Gentile world, because in it the corruption of the creature 
was represented in its most glaring colours. ϑεῦσμα is found in 
no other place in the N: T. In opposition to ἀλήθεια it denotes 
that whole state of falsehood, 1,6., of alienation. from God, from 
which all the particular utterances of sin proceed. The divine 
δόξα is here the knowledge of God’s sublime attributes, which are 
brought out more distinctly by the contrast of man’s sin. 

Ver. 8. As at all times, so also even in the “Apostle’s day, the 
Gospel was reproached as tending io promote sin,t and teaching 
men to do evil that good might come, but this did not deter him from 
declaring God’s faithfulness amidst our wnfaithfolness. St Paul 
therefore finds himself obliged (vi. 1 ete.,) to refute this error with 
greater care, and to discover it in all its absurdity. The man who 
can make sich an assertion as this pronounces his own condemna- 
tion, in that he makes known, that the nature of divine grace, and 
of that love which it ‘kindles in the heart, is wholly unknown to 
him. Doubtless, it was men such as the Judaizers, whom St Paul 
had ‘to oppose | in Galatia, who circulated such blasphemies. 

With respect to the construction of the sentence, καὶ pr} is to be 


‘taken as an anacoluthon ; the Apostle intended.at first to proceed 


» 


with ποιήσωμεν but afterwards connected the principal thought by 
means of ὅτε immediately with λέγειν in the parenthesis. The con- 


* In his explanation of Rom. iii, 19, this scholar rightly understands the whole 
buman race to be meant by κόσμος, His adducing the passage as above, can there- 
fore only be an oversight: 

+ Of such hypocritical slanderers Luther says, “ God grant us grace that we may be, 
pious sinners (that is, poor in spirit, humble), and not holy slanderers (that is, out- 
wardly observers of the law, apparently holy, bat really proud.) For the Christian is 
in the state of becoming such, no} in the state of having become so;, whosoever there- 
fore is a Christian, is no Christian, that is, whoseever thinks that he is already a. 
Christian, whilst be is only becoming one, is nought.” 
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jecture ἔτι is therefore just as inadmissible as the omission of ὅτε. 
"Ev8.uxos, that which is founded ἐν τῇ δίκῃ, is only found besides 
in the N. T. at Heb. ii. 3. 

Ver. 9. After obviating these misunderstandings of that important 
truth, that the unfaithfulness of men does not annul the faithfulness 
of God, the Apostle could bring forward the concluding thought of 
the whole argument contained in the first two chapters, and assert, 
that all Jews as well as Gentiles are under sin. He in no way 
contradicted by this assertion his previous declaration as to the 
great advantages of the Jews (iii. 1), for to every Jew, who acknow- 
ledged his sinfulness, in whom, therefore, the law had accomplished 
its purpose, in stopping bis mouth (ver. 19), and awakening him to 
a knowledge of his own sin and need of redemption (ver. 20), these 
privileges were still available in their fullest extent. But to those 
τινές (ver. 8), who formed the mass of the nation, these advan- 
tages were no doubt lost, for in them the truth had so far yielded 
to the lie, that they did not any longer even retain the fundamental 
truth of confessing their own sinfulness, but boasted of external 
things as if they had been substantial privileges. And, there- 
fore, the true inward Jews, amongst Israelites and Greeks, the 
poor ia spirit, the humble, the hungering and thirsting after sal- 
vation, and these only, received the promise. But since it was 
in every one’s power to become such an one, in that he only needed 
to give up his active resistance to the Spirit of truth, which bore 
witness to him of his sin, no one could complain; God appeared 
just, as in His promises, so also in their fulfilment. 

Τί οὖν ; is best taken as a separate sentence. It is found com- 
plete Acts xxi. 22. ΤΠροέχω is found no where else in the N. T., 
in the active it means “‘ to have advantage over,” prestare. But 
in this case the passive form must be derived from the meaning 
“to prefer,” an usage which is completely established even in clas- 
sical Greek writers; “are we then preferred by God?” The ap- 
plication of the meaning ‘to advance as a pretext,” so as to make 
the words signify “ have we avy thing to urge in palliation,” which 
Meyer and Fritzche have lately defended after the example of 
Ernesti, Morus, Koppe, &c., is in point of language quite allow- 
able, but not suitable to the context. For the question is not, 
whether the Jew has anything to defend himself with, to allege in 
his defence, but whether or not he has any advantage over the 
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Gentiles!’ In οὐ πάντως, the ‘negative particle could no doubt 
limit the meaning οἵ. πάντως; so as to make the whole signify 
“not in every respect ;” but the context plainly demands that πάν- 
τῶς be taken as giving emphasis’ to the negation, neguaguam. Τί 
persons have demurred about giving to πάντες its full significa- 
tion, and have wished to explain it by πολλόν, although the dude 


_ εἷς which follows leaves no doubt as to the Apostle’s meaning, this 


. 


has arisen from the unclearness of their views as to the peculiar na- 
ture of the ἀκροβυστία νόμον τελοῦσα (ii. 27), to which however 
we must of course suppose a περιτομὴ νόμον τελοῦσα (xi. 4) to 
correspond in every age of history. This unclearness has pre- 
sented a considerable obstacle to a well defined conception of this 
section in the case of the greater number even of modern exposi- 
tors. A more detailed explanation of this subject will immediately 
follow in the notes upon verses 10-18. TI poartidouas is found no- 
where else in the N. T. In the words ὑφ' ἁμαρτιάν εἶναι sin is 
represented as a tyrannical power from which a λύτρωσις is needed. 
(See the. notes on Rom. vii. 1; etc., and vil. 14. πεπραμένος ὑπὸ 
τὴν ἁμαρτίαν.) The two parallel passages, Rom. xi. 82, Galat. iii. 
22, throw an uncommon light upon this passage.. See the expo- 
sition of them. 

Ver. 10-18. Since nothing is more intolerable to the high- 
minded natural man than the confession of his sinfulness, ¢. ¢., not 
only of individual sinful actions, but of sinful corruption in general, 
and the inability to do-anything good of himself, the Apostle 
justly applies all 815 power to the proof of this point. By a long 
succession of ‘passages from the Old Testament, he proves, that 
the word of God corroborates his doctrine, in that it ascribes to no 
man, without exception, a true δικαιοσύνη. The question now 
arises, how are the assertions of the Apostle, ii. 14, 26, 27, to be 
reconciled with the present text. For there individual Gentiles 
were spoken of who observed the law, and we must of course 
therefore assame, that amongst the Jews also there were many 
pious men of whom the same might be said. (See Luke i. 6.) 
The usual assumptions that the Apostle is only speaking of his 
contemporaries, or secondly, that the observance of the law is only 
to be understood of an external observance, and not of that inward 
law as more strictly defined by Christ in His Sermon on the 
Mount, or lastly, that the words of the Apostle only refer to the 
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whole mass, and that-he is not here concerned with particular ex- 
ceptions, are yet nothing but ways of escaping from the difficulty, 
and not of solving it in its foundation, though we would not deny 
the truth which lies in the second remark. The last view is espe- 
cially erroneous, namely, that particular exceptions are to be ad- 
mitted to the general rule of man’s sinfulness, for the Apostle’s 
whole demonstration of the necessity which exists for ἃ new way 
of salvation for all men without exception, rests upon the fact 
‘that all, without exception, are sinful. As has already been in- 
dicated, above, but one interpretation of the passage is possible, and 
by means of this all St Panl’s ideas preserve their full har- 
mony. The Apostle namely understands by the faithful men who 
observe the law, such as unite with earnest endeavours to walk 
_in conformity with their knowledge, the humble insight into their 
spiritual poverty, and real need of redemption, men of whom 
the centurion Cornelius (Acts x.) furnishes us with an example, 
These faithful persons are then so far from being excluded from 
the general state of sinfulness, that they confess themselves in the 
most decided manner to be sinners, and acknowledge the justice 
of the charge which the Word of God brings against them.* 
Those, in whose minds the earnest endeavour to keep the law is 
not united with humility, have nothing but a mere apparent righ- 
teousness, Inasmuch as they grossly violate that law, all whose com- 
mandments may be reduced to the love of the truth, in its innermost 
substance by their want of love, and denial of their alienation from 
God. ' To them, therefore, apply the Apostle's words in Rom. ii. 1. 
All men, therefore, without exception, are smners; the only dif- 
ference between them is this, that some give honour to the truth, 
and acknowledge themselves as such, and in their case the law has 
accomplished its purpose and they are ripe for the gospel; whilst 
others are either in a complete state of death, and serve sin without 
any rebuke from conscience, or if they have been brought by con- 
science to make certain efforts to observe the law outwardly, still 
only derive to themselves from these efforts fresh sin, that is to 
say, proud self-complacency, and contempt of others. 
. ΤᾺ the Codex Alexandrinus the collection of texts which St Paul 
here adduces are adopted into Psalm xiv., doubtless only from this 


* This confession is the first work in them, which is wrought in God, wherefore they 
do not shrink back from coming to the light. (See notes on John iii. 20, 21.) 
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passage.—Vers. 10-12 are cited freely from Ps. xiv. 1-8.- --Συνιῶν. 
= btn — Ἐκκλίνω == 5 .-- Aypedo is not found clsewhere 
in the N.T., but frequently in Polybius.—Ver. 18 is from Ps. v. 9. 
Phe image is probably derived from beasts of ργθγ.--- Εξολιοῦσαν 
is a Beeotian form for ἐδολιοῦν.. The words ἰὸς ἀσπέδων ὑπὸ τὰ 
χείλη ἀυτῶν axe taken from Ps. 681]. 8.—Ver. 14 is after Ps. x. 7. 
The Hebrew text has min, which docs not mean πικρία but 
deceit. Probably the LXX. had another reading. —Vers. 16, 17 
are taken from Isaiah lix..7, 8 --- Συχτρίμμα καὶ ταλαυπωρία answer 
to Ὑ0ὴ Ἢ): Ver. 18 is from Ps. xxxvi. 1, 4 πέναντι τῶν ὀὄφθαλ- 
μῶν ἀυτῶν --- Ty τοῖς These passages of the O. T. refer’ 
indeed undeniably in their primary connection to more special re- 
lations, but in these the Apostle perceives the universal to be #e- 
picted ; and justly. For every germ of sin contains within it the 
possibility of all the different forms which it can assume, and no | 
one is without this germ. The more entirely, therefore, the inward 
eye is opened, the more ready is the man to recognise in his heart 
the source of every error whatsoever. Even the least leaven leavens 
the whole lump; and man is in God's sight only either entirely 
holy, or entirely a sinner. 

Ver. 19. “The delineation of sinfalness in the above- cited pas- 
sages has so objective a character, that it applies not only to the 
Jews, but just as well algo to the Gentiles. The law of nature also 
forbids such manifestations of sin not less than the written law of 
Moses. Therefore the Apostle, in conclusion, considers the posi- 
tion of men with respect to the law quite universally, and declares 
that the law conderans every one who has such sinful notions in 
himself, and that as no one can entirely acqnit himself from these, 
every one also, without exception, falls under the curse of the law. 
. The connection requires. that νόμος be taken in ihe same sense in 
vers. 19 and 20; now the conclisions which St Pgal derives from 
the substance of the two first chapters are quite goncral, and there- 
- fore νόμος. must also in this place signify in the most gencral sense 
the law as-such, as well the Mosaic law (and that especially in 
its mora] requirements) as the law written in the heart, Gi. 15.) 
No reference can therefore Le intended in this place to the pass 
sages above cited as such, but only a reference to the substance of 
the thoughts which they express. very law forbids such sins 


io those who are subject to it. Reiche most inconsistently under 
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stands by νόμος the law of the Jews only, and yet proceeds to refer 
πᾶς ὁ κόσμος to all men. ‘The context indeed imperatively 
demands the latter reference, but on this very account νόμος must 
also be taken in the most comprehensive sense. 

The expressions λέγειν and λαλεῖν are to be accurately distin- 
guished in this place, accordifig to their trae conception ; the 
former denotes more the inward aspect of speech, the production 
of thoughts and the formation of words; λαλεῖν more the out- 
ward side, the expression of yhat is within. The dative λαλεῖ 
τοῖς ἐν τῷ νόμῳ is naturally to be taken thus, “this it declares 
for those living under the law,” 7.¢., in order that they may fulfil 
it. By the expression 6s ἐν νόμῳ we are led, indeed, to think, in 
thg first place, of ii. 12, where it denotes the Jews ; but the con- 
text in the present passage is too distinctly general to allow us to re- 
tain this meaning here. We must, therefore, understand the thought 
so that all those who are subject to the sphefe of the law may be 
ineluded in it, without its having particular respect to the wider or 
narrower sphere of the law, amongst Jews and Gentiles. Σ᾽ τόμα 
φράσσειν is a strong expression for “to reduce to silence,” in 
this case by convincing of unrighteousness. Ὑπόδικος, to fall 
under δύκη, is not found elsewhere in the N. T. Most interpre- 
ters, even Tholuck and-Reiche, erroneously understand iva in this 
place as denoting the event and not the purpose. The strong 
delineations of man’s sinfulness, in Scripture, have the edject of 
excluding every excuse. Calvin rightly said, long ago,.“ ut pre- 
cidatur omnis tergiversatio, et excusandi facultas.” 

Ver. 20. As the great gad decisive result of his whole argu- 
ment concerning the nature of sin, the Apostle therefore, with a 
retrospective glance at Rom. 1. 16, 17, sets forth this truth, that 
man in his natural condition cannot attain to true δικαιοσύνη by 
means of the works of the law, because the law produces the con- 
viction of sin. And therefore the revelation of a new way of 
salvation was needed, in consequence of which δικαιασύνῃ should 
be revealed and communicated without law ;. and this way both 
Jews and Gentiles had to follow in order to obtain salvation. (Wer. 
21, etc.) The impossibility of attaining to δικαιοσύνη by ἔργα 
νόμου is founded, in fact, upon the absolute character of the law, in 
" consequence of which the smadlest trangression, and that only 


* The first hialf of this verse, Jike the parallel passage in the concluding words of 
Galat. ii, 16, appears to be a reminiscence of Ps. cxliii. 2. 


the farthest from despair, because the humble 
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once committed,* constitutes a transgression of the whole law and 
that for ever, (Galat. iii. 10.) Human weakness (σάρξ) cannot, 
without the help of the divine πνεῦμα, satisfy these absolute τὸ- 
quirements. It is, moreover, by no means the purpose of the law 
to realize the true δικαιοσύνη in man (Galat. iii. 19, 21), it is only 
intended to present moral perfection as the object of man’s endea- 


_vours, thereby to produce ἐπέγνωσις ἁμαρτίας, and to pave the way 


for the reception of the gospel. (Galat. 1]. 25.) This ἐπέγνωσις 
ἁμαρτίας is, however, by no means to be regarded as a mere un- 
concerned dnowledge about sin ; this may be possessed by one who 
is entirely unawakened, and in whom the law has not at all done 
its work ; it is to be understood as a true acquaintance with sin, 
a knowledge of its nature and reality. This can only be cqn- 
ceived ag existing in connection with deep sorrow on accourtt of it, 
and a lively longing desire to be delivered from it. The ἐπέγνωσις 
ἁμαρτίας is, therefore, synonymous with that μετάνοια unto which, 
as the proper fruit of the Old Testament economy, St John the 
Baptist baptized those who came to him: (See notes on Matih. 
Hi. 1.) Yt relates not merely to particular unlawful actions and. 
their unpleasant consequences, hut to sin itself, 10 that sin 
which affects the whole man, and therefore to the haditus (pec- 
candi.t But sin in its true nature is always ἀπιστία (John. xvi. 
9), from which, as their source, all other sinful outbreaks proceed. 
We may, therefore, affirm that the ἐπίγνωσις ἁμαρτίας, as the λύπη 
κατὰ Θεόν (2 Cor. vii. 10), has necessarily the germ of faith al- 


᾿ ready existing in it. It is only the truth which can discover the lie 


in its true character, only πίστις which can fathom ἀπιστία. AF 


H 


itself 8 ἌΝ and the deepest repentance is, oes aftount/ 


“κα The popular feeling hes embodied ibis truth in a proverb: He who has once stolen 
is, and ever remains, ἃ thief; [Once ἃ thief always a thief?] even if he never steals any- 
thing again, yet he remains for ever one who has stolen. Thus the transgressor in the , 
smallest matter retains also for-ever the character of a sinner in the sight of the holy 


_ God, until the ἄφεσις τῆς ἁμαρτίας and dixaiwors have erased this character indelibilis: 


+ Stier distinguishes in a very marked manner (Andeut. P. ji, p. 269.) between the 
ἐπίγνωσις ἁμαρτίας and the merge ἐπίγνωσις τοῦ δικαιώματος “τοῦ Θεοῦ (i. $2, ii. 2), 
which the depraved, as well as the only apparently reformed, may hava in their conscience. 
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as an already believing heart, is well pleasing to God (Pa. li. 19), 
und because it is only ont of that which He has already reduced to 
nothing that the Lord creates something, that is to say, the new 
man created in Christ Jesus unto good works. 


SECTION II. 
(IIT, 21—V. 11) 
THE DESCRIPTION OF THE NEW WAY OF SALVATION IN CHRIST. 


After having thus laid the foundation for his superstructure of 
doctrine, by proving the necessity that existed for a new way of 
salvation, the Apostle proceeds in the next place to describe this 
way itself. In this everything assumes a different aspect from 
that which it wore under the Old Testament; instead of the de- 
mands of the law we hear the voice of grace, instead of works 
faith is presupposed, and yet the law is not abolished but rather 
confirmed (iii. 21-81). Of this way of salvation, says St Paul, 
even the Old Testament itself gave intimations, especially in that 
Abraham, the great progenitor of Israel, was justified by faith and- 
not by works, and only received circumcision as a sign and seal of 
that faith which he had whilst yet uncircumcised. Faith in Christ, 
therefore, was truly a sew way of salvation, but yet, after all, the 
ancient way, which all the saints had trodden (iv. 1-25). This is 
therefore the only way which leads to the desired end, and even the 
sorrows, which are connected with walking in this way, must mi- 
nister to the perfection of the man. For, instead of the spirit of fear, 
the spirit of love will be thereby shed abroad in his heart,—of 
love enkindled by the exceeding abundant love of Christ (vy. 1-11). 


§ 6. THE DOCTRINE OF FREE GRACE IN CHRIST. 
(IIT. 21-81.) 


Before we enter upon the explanation of this important passage, 
the citadel of the Christian faith, we must give exact definitions of 
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the leading expressions which St Paul uses to communicate his 
ideas, and throw some light upon the various points of view from 
. which these ideas have been considered. To the leading concep- 
tions with which we b ave to do in the endeavour to comprehend St 
_ Paul's doctrine, belongs in the very first place δικαιοσύνη, by which 
word is denoted the common object as well of the O. T. as of the 
N. Ty dispensation. In the definition of this term, the common 
mistake has been; either to reckon up too many meanings of it, de- 
duced from a mere supérficial view of particular passages (thus 
Schleusner has noted not less than fourteen significations of δικαι- 
οσύνη), or else, as Bretschneider and Wahl have done, whilst as- 
suming fewer meanings, to neglect to trace them in their deriva- 
ες tion-from the radical meaning. Notwithstanding several separate 
treatises on this term, as those of Storr (in his opuse. acad., vol. i.) 
of Roppe in his foirth Excursus to the Epistle to the Galatians, of 
’ Tittmann (de synonymis N. T. i. p. 19, sqq.), and of Zimmer-’. 
mann, we are yet in want of a thoroughly satisfactory develop- 
ment of this important expression from its original meaning. I 
therefore propose the following essay to the consideration of scholars. 
The root of δίκαιος, δικαιοσύνη, and all expressions connected 
“with it, is the word 8éy, whose original meaning, as we learn from 
Timeus in his Lexicon to Plato, is, ‘manner and way, right re- 
lation,” ὁ τρόπος καὶ ἡ ὁμοιότης. This term came to be princi- 
pally applied in common language to the relations of law, and diy 
therefore denoted the. right relation between guilt and punishment, 
between merit and reward. In its application to earthly concerns, 
the use of δίκαιος, δικαιοσύνη, according to this. original significa- 
tion, presents no difficulty ; but when it is transferred to higher 
matters, indistinctness arises from the manifold nature of the rela- 
tions involved. In this case it is best io distinguish two relations, 
first that of God to men, and secondly that of men to, God; from 
‘this distinction arisés the following difference of meanings. Since 
in God asthe absolute Being all qualities are absolute, we must con- 
ceive of the δικαιοσύνη in Him as absolute, so that He orders all vela- 
tions with absolute justice. The justitia Det, qua Justus est, ma-. 
nifests itself therefore differently according to the differences in. 
men’s characters. . Towards the wicked it taanifests itself as permish- 
ing, towards the good, on.the other hand, as rewarding. Hence 
δικαιοσύνη, applied to God and His relation to men, has uot 
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merely the signification of punitive justice, but also that of good- 
ness, grace. That Ty in the language of the O. T., as well as 


of the Rabbinical writers, is also used in the same manner, has 
lately been proved at length by Tholuck (Exposition. of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, p. 847, etc.) (Comp. Ps. xxiv. 5 ; Prov. xxi. 
21; with Matth.i.19, vi. 1; 2 Cor. ix. 10.) But as regards, n 
the second place, the position of man with respect to God, this is, 
first of all, in his present condition, a disturbed relation to God, 
ἀδικία. The right relation, the δικαιοσύνη, must.be sought after 
by him. But this endeavour can only gradually attain its object. 
Man, in his alienation from God, commences, namely, with con- 
sidering that law of God which meets him from without as some- 
thing external, and by sincere endeayours, corresponding to his 
knowledge, to observe this as an outward law, he enters into a re- 
lation te God which is relatively true. On this account there is 
ascribed* to him.a δικαιοσύνη τοῦ νόμου, or ἐκ νόμου, a δικαιοσύνη ᾿ 
ἰδία (Rom. x. 8; Phil. iii. 9), because the man renders this obe- 
dience with, so to speak, his ox powers, those moral powers which 
- Yemain to him after the fall, without the operation of grace. But 
if we consider the matter more deeply, we must of course regard 
these powers ‘also as of God, and man’s own righteousness also as 
incapable of being produced without God and His co-operation ; 
only grace in its proper and special sense does not yet appear to 
be operative in this case.- But it is not intended that man should 
remain in this relatively true condition, rather must he arrive at an 
absolutely right relation; not merely his outward act, but his in- 
ward disposition and inclinations must be conformed to the divine 
law. But this, because it presupposes an inward transformation, 
the man cannot of himself, and by bis own strength, accomplish, 
on this account it is called δικαιοσύνη Θεοῦ, or ἐκ πίστεως = διὰ 
πίστεως (Galat. 11. 16), because God gives it, and man receives it 
in faith. In this case it is God Himself in the man, the Christ in 
“us, who satisfies that which God demands of him,t and therefore, 
that, which on the side of evil exhibits itself not as substance, but 


ἢ * St Paul also uses, as equivalent to this, the words δικαιοῦσθαι ἐξ ἔ ἔργων νόμου, or 
ἐν νόμῳ, διὰ νόμου, see Galat, ji, 10, 21, iii. i. 

+ Therefore it is termedin St Paul’s writings δικαιοσύνη ἐκ Θεοῦ" (Phil, i iii. 9), which 
is equivalent to δεκαιωθῆναι ἐν Χριστῷ (Gal. ii, 17), because union with Christ by faith 
(δυρεθῆναι ἐν Χριστῷ Phil, iii, 9) is the means of obtaining it. : 
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ag a mere relation, has on the side of good in its completion passed. 
into substandiality ; for nothing is really. good but God Himself 
-and His influences; but where He works, there He also'¢s. From 
these considerations we may very easily explain the use which is made 
of the expressions derived from δίκαιος. Aika == ph de- 
notes the divine agency in the calling into existence δικαιοσύνη, 
which | naturally includes in itself the recognition of it as such. 
«ἀικαιοῦσθαι = pou -denotes, on the other hand, the condition of 
the Sixatos εἶναι, and of being recognised as such. In both ex- 
pressions, at one time, the notion of making righteous, or of being 
made righteous, at another, that of accounting or declaring right- 
-eous, or being accounted or declared righteous, comes forward 
- raost prominently, but always in such a way that the latter pre- 
supposes the former: Nothing can at any time be yveckoned or 
declared righteous by God which is not so.- Asxalopa == τὸ δέ: 
katov signifies that which is right in any particular relation, so 
that it may be taken as synonymous with ἐντολή, BUI ph. 
Atxaiwars, on the other hand, denotes the action of δικαιοῦν taken 
‘abstractedly, the energy of making righteous (Rom. iv. 25, v. 18). 
Only in two passages, Rom. v. 16; 18, does the signification of 
᾿ δικαίωμα pass over into that δικαΐωσις, which cases are, however; 
accounted for by the peculiarity of the context,.as will be shewn 
more at length in the exposition of the passage. ᾿ 
From this explanation it is plain, that the common rendering of 
the word δικαιοσύνη, by “ virtue or uprightness,” proceeds from 
the Pelagian’ ‘and Rationalistic view of the subject, and is, thete- 
fore, at most, only ddmissible for the δικαιοσύνη rod νόμους This 
meaning does not answer at all for that righteousness which is by _ 
faith; we shall therefore do best to translate δικαιοσύνῃ by “ right- 
‘ eousness,” and, indeed, “ the righteousness. of God,”* since even 
the expressions “ justification,” or “ righteousness which avails in 
the sight of God,” so far as they are considered as synonymous 
“with “ the recognition as righteous,” do not, at all events, express. 
the immediate and original meaning of the word, as the phrase 
γίνεσθαι δικαιοσύνη Θεοῦ: ἐν , Χριστῷ, 2 Cor. vy. 31, evidently 
proves. ᾿ 7 co, 


* See-Augustin (de spir. et litt.c. 9), who observes with great justice : its Justitia Dei, 
HOR quaj justus est, sed qua induit hominem, cum justificat impium.” 
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To the comnion end of δικαιοσύνη, therefore, two ways lead ; 
first, that by the νόμος, secondly, that by χάρις. With both of 
these, on the part of man, arc connected certain corresponding 
acts, with the νόμος, ἔργα, with χάρις, πίστις. ‘These terms now 
equally need a closer definition. With respect, in the first place, 
to the term νόμος, this designates, in its widest sense, the divine 
will, so far as it meets man with certain requirements. The par- 
ticular expressions of the law, in concrete cases, are termed ἐντολάς 
or δικαιώματα. But the divine law manifests itself as well amongst 
the heathen, by the inward voice of conscience (Rom. ii. 25), as 
in the O. T., by means of the Mosaic institations (in which, be- 
sides moral, ceremonial and political injunctions also are found), 
and finally, as in the N. T., where Christ, especially in His sermon 
on the mount, establishes the law in 115. πλήρωσις. The essence 
of this πλήρωσις does not consist in imparting altogether new laws, 
different from that of conscience and that of Moses; but in reveal-_ 
ing the nature of these same laws in their inmost depths. It is, 
therefore, nothing but a development of that one principle, “ Be ye 
perfect even as God is perfect’ (Matth. v. 48), which is the same 
thing as, Love God above all things, for it is, in fact, by means of 
love that the Perfect One communicates Himself, and produces 
what is perfect. Τῷ 15, then, quite false to confine the conception 
of the law to any one of these forms of its manifestation, in an ex- 
position of St Paul’s view of the way of salvation, as is especially 
done by those who, considering the subject from the Pelagian anid 
Rationalistic pomt of view, are accustomed to think only of the 
ceremonial part of the Old Testament Jaw. The Apostle speaks of 
all men, Jews as well as Gentiles, dnd therefore the law is also to 
be taken in its widest sense, so that the meaning of. χωρὶς νόμον is, 
“in no form can the νόμος produce δικαιοσύνη in its inward reality ; 
only an apparent, simply outward δικαιοσύνη is possible to a per- 
son standing on a legal footing.” Further, if we consider more 
closely the relation of man to the law,* ¢.e., thé ἔργα which the 
law requires or forbids, we find that three classes of them may be 
distinguished. First, ἔργα πονηρά or κακά (Rom. xiii. 8), 7. e., 


* The general character of the legal position is the prominence of activity (the 
ποιεῖν), whilst that of the New Testament is marked by the predominance of passivity, 
that is, an openness to receive the divine powers of life, by which, however, certainly a 
new and higher activity is generated. “ ᾿ 
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open transgressions of the commandments, ὄργα σκότους (Rom. 

xiii. 12), or σαρκός (Galat. v.19), also called ἁμαρτήματα, wapa- 

πτώματα, παραβάσεις, in short, the utterances of duaptia, of 
the sinful nature of man. Secondly, ἔργα νεκρὰ (Heb. vi. 1, ix. 

14), or νόμου, te., works, which outwardly correspond with the 
commandments, but do not proceed from the absolutely pure dis- 

position ; these, therefore, i in their extension over the whole life, 

constitute the condition of δικαιοσύνη ἰδία, which is no doubt in 
itself higher than the state of open disobedience-to the law, but yet 
only in case it is accompanied by a‘consciousness of distance from 
the mark, by truc μετάνοια. If it does not include this, is becomes 
Pharisaic self-righteousness, which is not less displeasing to God 

than-gross transgression of the law, for it is in fact itself, a gross, 
yea, the grossest transgression of the law, because it sins against 
that which is-the fundamental principle of all the commandments, 

—against love, which is self-renunciation, whilst the former state 
implies self-exaltation. (See notes to Rom. ii. 1, ete.) The third 
class of works, lastly, are the ἔργα ἀγαθά, or πίστεως, also called, 
ἔργα καλά (Tit. ii. 7, 14; Coloss. i. 10), ἔργα τοῦ Θεοῦ (John vi. 

28) ; in them is realized not merely an outward, but also an inward 
conformity to the law. They are, therefore, only possible by means 
of that faith which receives the powers of χάρις; for good works 
‘are fruits (καρπόϊ), t.e., the organic productions of the inward life, 

and it is, of course, only the tree which has been made generous 
that can bear generous fruit; this can, however, never: be con- 
ecived as without frait, because the powers of its inward life neces- 
sarily produce them.. When, therefore, St Pahl declares of tho 
works of the law, that they are incapable-of leading to δικαιοσύνη. 

he means espetially those of the second class; but he docs not say 
the contrary even of those of ‘the third class, because he would 
rather lay stress npon the principle, πίστις, than upon the effvets ; 

St James speaks differently (ii. 24.) 

Now, with respect to the secovd way, that ΟΥ̓ ὁ grace, this is found 
also in the Old Testamont, in the same mamer.that the law is re 
cognized i in the New; but whilst grace forms the predominant fea- 
ture of the new covenant, and manifests itself there in its full powor, 
- before Christ it only appeared jndistinetly revealed. For in its 
“most comprehensive signification yépes is the will of God, as it 
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exhibits itself in communicating, and not in demanding.* Since 
now justice and grace are the eternal forms of God’s revelation of 
Himself, He worked also under the form of grace amongst Jews and 
heathen, but grace in these phases of spiritual life could only mani- 
fest itsclf in consolations and promises, it was not until after the 
accomplishment of Christ’s work that grace appeared in the N. T., 
really imparting itself and calling forth a new creation. All the 
former operations of divine grace were therefore, so to speak, the 
breathing of the Spirit «yon humanity, it was only in the Redeemer 
that the streams of grace were poured forth. (See notes on John 
i. 14.) It is to Christ, therefore, that χάρες is especially ascribed, 
whilst ἀγώπη, f.¢., the source of yapis, resides in the Father. 
(See notes on 2 Cor. xiii. 13.) But we are by no means to regard 
grace as the mere heightening of the natural powers of the man | 
from within, but as the communication of a higher, absolutely pure, 
and perfect principle, that is to say, of the πνεῦμα ἅγιον, to which 
the human πνεῦμα stands in the same relation as the ψυχή to the 
πνεῦμα in man. (See notes on Rom. viii. 16.) 

Finally, with respect to man’s relation to χάρις, t.e. πίστις, we 
have no doubt spoken already several times concerning this term, in 
our observations on Matthew viii. 2, xiii. 58; Mark ix. 20-27 ; 
Matth. xxi. 17; but the importance of the subject demands in this 
place a fresh and more comprehensive consideration. We start in 
the first place with the assertion, that this term also has in all the 
writers of the N. T. but one radical meaning, though it is modified 
according to certain relations in which it appears. Holy Scripture 
itself gives us this radical] meaning in a formal definition, masmuch 
as it designates faith, as ἐλπτιξομένων ὑπόστασις, πραγμάτων 
ἔλεγχος ob βλεπομένων (Hebr. xi. 1). Faith, therefore, taken in 
its most general meaning, forms the opposite to that knowledge of 
the visible, ‘which appears to the natural man to be the most.certain ~ 
of all, as well as to that deholding of invisible things which belongs 
to a higher state of being, and which St Paul denotes by the ex- 


* In relation to the creature, therefore, χάρες conveys the idea of that which is unde- 
served, see Rom, iii, 23, iv. 4. The communication of the life of the Father to the Son 
is not called χάρις, but ἀγάπη. But, inasmuch as the creature is at the same time re- 
garded as miserable, ἔλεος, σπλάγχνα are substituted for χάρες. (Comp. the principal 
passage, 2 Cor, xiii. 18,) 


same time, we find that it is the practice of the writers of the N.T 
- to apply the word γνῶσες to such a true knowledge of the divine as 
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pression περυπατεῖν διὰ εἰδοῦς (2 Cor. v. 7, compared with 1 Cor, 
xtii. 12). . Now, man’s relation to that which is invisible and eter- 
“nal may be regarded as ¢hreefold ; it is either entirely founded upon 
the thinking faculty, or it is entirely based upon the wild and the 
affections, or lastly, it rests uniformly upon ad/ the powers of 
the man. In the first of. these significations, Scripture ascribes 
πίστις even to the devils (Jas. ii. 19), and supposes the possibility ς 
that faith may-exist in men,* without a corresponding life (Jas. ii. 
17,20; I Cor. xiii. 2). Such a dead. hcad-faith, faith in the 
letter, as this, is not only of nd use to men, but even makes them 
more deeply responsible.t In the.second relation, it appears as the 


| faith of the heart, t. e.,.as a living capacity for receiving the powers 


of the higher world, the.soul absorbing, so to speak, the streams of 


‘the Spirit as a thirsty land. It was this kind of faith, which, as we 


showed, in ‘the above quoted passages of our Commentary,. was 
exhibited by those who came to Christ to be healed, as-recorded in 
the gospels. In these persons we could only assume a very imper- 
fect and indistinct knowledge of divine things, but they manifested 
a heart glowing with love, and were therefore capable of receiving 
χάρις. We in consequence also designated faith as identical with 
receiving love, whilst grace is ompar ting love. Since now from 
the heart proceeds life (Prov. iv. 3); such faith as this is éver a living 
faith, even though it may often be an imperfect faith. For it only: 
shows itself as a complete faith when, in the thérd place, it takes pos- 
session of the whole man, when, therefore, it combines. a living ca~ 
pacity to receive with clear and comprehensive knowledge. At the 


Tv 


springs from participation in the divine reality, so that mores’ 
and γνῶσις dave complementary to one another, representing the: 
life of God-in the heart and in the head. But if in the pas- 
sage in St John xvii. 8, γνῶσις. presupposes πίστις, there are 


many other passages in which, vice versd, πίστις presupposes 


* Petras Lombardus makes the following just distinetion be! tween, “credere Deum, 
i. e., credére quod Deus sit, quod etiam mali faciunt,” and “ eredere in Deum, ie, 
credendo amare Deum, credendo ei adherere.” The beliefin God is a dedication, a con- 

' 


. secration of ourselves to Him. 


4 The case of the man who is burdened with such a dead faith is doubfless worse 
than if he did not believe at all yet not for those around him, The word which is 
spoken even by one who is dead, may be the means of awakening othets to life. 
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γνῶσις. Neither can-be conceived as absolutely without the other, 
so long as both retain their true nature; but in order that each 
“May receive an equal and harmonious cultivation, particular circum- 
stances are required ; the latter, therefore, is not necessary to salva- 
tion, though the possession of πίστις, as heart-faith, is absolutely 
so ; because, without this, it is impossible to take up into one’s own 
being the divine element of life. But if πέστις is not only mo- 
dified in this way by the extent to which it reigns in men, its 
character depends equally upon the ebject to which it refers. In 
fact, πίστις is the universal foundation of religion at all stages οὔ 
spiritual development, so that not only in the N., but also in the 
O. T. (see the whole 11th chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews), 
and, indeed, amongst the Gentiles themselves, the existence of 
πίστις rust be recognised. “ Without faith it is impossible to 
please God.” (Heb. xi. 6.) Those faithful Gentiles, therefore, 
whom God regards as the circumcision (Rom. ii. 14, 26, 27), must 
have been well-pleasing to God from their faith, in the same way 
that the true Israelites were. It also appears from the gospel history, 
that there existed in many Gentiles (the centurion of Capernaum, 
the Canaanitish woman, and others),* a very powerful faith, and ἃ 
lively receptivity for the powers of the divine life. What, then, is 
the difference between these degrees of faith? From the point at 
which the noble Gentiles stood the object of faith was the Divine 
as an undefined and general idea; on which aceount, in their 
case it could only manifest itself as a donging, testifying of the 
remains of the divine likeness in man. This longing is not, 
_ properly speaking, faith, until the moment when the desired object 
presents itself and is embraced by it, in the same way that the eye 
does not see until the sun discovers itself. We might, therefore, 
ascribe to the noble-minded Gentiles faith potentia, t.e., the com- 
pletely developed capacity for believing, which can only come for- 
ward actu on the revelation of the divine to them, either in doc- 
trine or in life. The condition of ἀπεστία may, on the other hand, 
be considered as the undeveloped, or even suppressed, capacity for 
believing, according as the term is taken merely in the negative, or 
also in the privative sense. Even, therefore, when this Gentile 
faith, so to speak, was exercised towards the person of Christ Him- 


* Worthy of especial remark are the passages with respect to Rahab, to whom, as a 
Gentile woman, faith and the works of faith are attributed, Heb. xi. 81; Jas. ii. 25. 
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self, as, for example, in the case of the centurion of Capernaum, 
&c. (Matth. viii. 1, etc.), it remained still incapable of recognising 
in, Hini more than something divine, ἴῃ ἃ gencral way, ‘although’ 
the thirst of the spirit found itself truly quenched in coming to 
Him, in the same way that the eye of the child rejoices in the 
sun, without knowing what it is. On the other band, from the po- 
sition at which the true Jews stood, the object of faith appears as 
the personal Godhead, and of’ this truth they were also conscious. 
But the faith of the Jew. still conceived of this personal appearance 
of God as one merely future, to be realized in the Messiah, and as 
something outward. It is only.Christian faith that is able to raise — 
itself to the conception of the Divine Personality, as having ap- 
peared in Christ, as a present and inward reality. Christ will not 
merely shine upon men from without by His work and His Being, 
but He will dwell in them and work in them inwardly, in order that 
man may become what He is. (1 Johniv. 17.) As the human 
race in general has therefore to pass through these different stages 
of faith, so also the individual. In childhood, when the personality 
of man himself is as yet but imperfectly unfolded, he believes only 
in the divine; in the progress of his life the Divine Personality _ 
becomes revealed to him in Christ; but first only as an outward 
fact, whose full influence upon his heart is yet future; at last he 
‘experiences His operation as something present and inward, ond 
then only is his faith completed; it becomes a devotion of himself 
to Gad, an espousal of ‘his soul to the heavenly bridegroom, 
whereby he becomes one with Christ, and Christ's whole work . 
and Being become -his own. (Hosea i. 20.)* In this form, 
therefore, faith is one and the same thing with regeneration, 
because, whilst faith thus manifests its power, the whole disposition 
becomes, a new creature, the man of earth has become a man 
of heaven and of God. (2 Tim. ii. 17.) ‘The lower degrees of 
faith, on the other hand, are as yet without regeneration. (See - 
notes to John i. 17.) In all stages of development, the nature of 
faith remains the same, the receptivity of the inward hfe for that 
which is divine; but the latter reveals itself differently, in the ma- 
* When fuith is represented as a χαρίσμα (1 Cor. xii 2, xiii, 8), it denotes the 
capacity for appropriating the diving power, sa as 40 perform miracles by means of it. 
Faith, indeed, is requisite for the reneqiion of all gifts of the Spirit (seé Matt. xvii, 19, 


20), but it appears in « purticulurly heightened and concentrated farm as a special gift 
of grace in the passages above cited. 
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nifestation of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, end on this 
account that faith which is ove in its nature presents itself in seve- 
ral forms. Nothing further is needed towards the explanation of 
πίστις in its subjective signification (fides qua creditur), except to 
distinguish it from motes as used, in an objective sense, of the. - 
substarice of that revelation which is believed (fides que creditur), 
but this need only be briefly alluded to. When used of God (Ror. — 
ii. 83; 2 Cor.i. 18; 2 Tim. ii. 18, several times) it denotes the 
faithfulness of God in the fulfilment of His promises. 

From this unfolding of the various meanings of the terms used, , 
we proceed now to the consideration of the contents of the passage 
itself, Rom. iii. 21. Tn the first place, νυνί (= ἐν τῷ νῦν καιρῷ, 
Galat. iv. 4, and below in ver. 26), is evidently to be referred to 
the time since the accomplishment of the work of the Lord, so that 
the ages before Christ appear as the mighty past.* In these, indecd, 
redemption, as a future blessing, was: announced beforehand, and 
confirmed by witnesses, in the Thorah (Gen. xlix. 10; Ex. xxxiv. 
6; Deut. xviii..15) and in the Prophets. (Jer. xxiii. 6, xxxiii. 16; 
Is. xlv. 17, liii. 1, etc.) ; but in these and in the symbols of the 
sacrificial worship, it was hidden under a veil, on which account 
the saints of the O. T. itself had only an indistinct presentiment of 
the mode of redemption (1 Pet. i. 10, 11); it was mot until the 
death and resurrection of the Redeemer that the mystery was re- 
vealed. (Rom. i. 18, xvi. 25, 26.)¢ Now the subject of this re- 
velation is this: the lofty aim of man, the δικαιοσύνη Θεοῦ, is to 
be obtained without law through faith in Christ. By the χωρὶς 
νόμου, however, as is self-evident, it is not intended to express a 
renunciation of the law, for the law is holy and good (vii. 12), and 
necessary for all phases of life, but to designate the altered position 
in which man stands to the law. By nature man stands wnder the 
law, and is impelled by the law to δικαιοφύνη ; this relation is to 
cease ; man can indeed never be above the law, but can very well 


* Fritzsche wishes to take νυνὶ δέ as a mere form of transition, and it is no doubt 
correct to suppose that no determination of time is indicated in the relation of ver. 21 to . 
ver. 20. But the subsequent mention of the law and the prophets renders it necessary 
to assert for vuvi the sense. of time. 

. + St Paul does not merely say: The way to attain to the righteousness of God is ma- . 
nifested, but this latter is itself revealed, for it is personally in Christ, and appears in 
men only as Christ in us ; man has no righteousness of God besides Christ, whatsoever 
of this righteousness the regenerate man possesses is entirely of Christ. 
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live in the law, and-really bear the law iv his heatt. Accordingly, 
in 1 Tim. i. 9, it is said δικαίῳ. νόμος ov κεῖται, on which passage 
Augustin’s excellent remarks ‘should be consulted (de spir. et. lit. 
cap. 10). This.condition, in which man is thoroughly one with the 
jaw, eyen as our Lord tells us God Himself'is (Matth: v. 48), con- 
stitutes exactly that δικαιοσύνη Θεοῦ, to which faith brings us, be- 
ose through faith man receives the being of God into the depths of 
his soul. In this passage, ‘therefore, χωρὶς νόμου is exactly parallel 
to χωρὶς. ἔργων νόμου (Galat. ii. 16), by which it is not denied that 
.good works cannot exist in the life of faith, but only. asserted that 
these works form the foundation of that right relation to God which 
is restored under the new covenant, good works being, in fact, merely 
the consequences of this relation. This foundation lies positively in 
the work of Christ, negatively in faith, from which works both 
outwardly and inwardly conformable to the law necessarily pro- 
ceed. Dead works, in the sight of God, do not even constitute a 
δικαιοσύνη νόμου, these, therefore, cannot ‘at all be meant. The 
profound meaning of this verse will unfold itself before. our eyes 
most plainly in detail, if we review the false interpretations to which 
it has been exposed. Of these the coarse Pelagian and Rational- 
' istic view refutes itself. According to this, νόμος is to be under- 
stood simply of the ceremonial law, πίστις of the assent of the un- 
derstanding to the doctrine of Christ, and δικαιοσύνη of morality ; 
so that the sense would be, ‘ outward religious exercises avail no- 
thing, but’ only virtue according to the pure moral précepts’ of 
Christ.” In this entirely external view, however, one small cir- 
_ gunistance has been overlooked, that according to the Aposile’s 
doctrine it is impossible for sinful man to exhibit this pure mora- 
lity (viii. 8), the question therefore is, whence does the man obtain 
strength for this work ? That which is new in the gospel does not 
consist in a more excellent system of morality, but. in this, that the 
gospel opens a new source of strength, by raeans of which true mo- 
rality is attainable. Much subtler is the orror of the [Roman] Ca- 
tholic Church in its doctrine of δικαιοσύνη. The point of difference 
with respect to this doctrine between her and the Drotcstant‘* 
Church is this, that the latter considers δικαιοσύνη as a judicial act 


* (Evangelische Kirche, The tera Protestant bas been adopted in the translation of 
this passage, as mare suitable than Kuanyelical, according to the common Ruglish , 
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of God (actus forensis), as a recognition as righteous (declaratio 
pro justo),* whilst the former yegards it as a condition of soul 
called forth in the man (habitus infusus), according to which 
“‘justificatio” has its degrees ; so that on the whole the Protestant 
view exalts the odyective side, and the Roman Catholic view the 
subjective. The Protestant Church by no means denies the truth 
contained in the [Roman] Catholic view ; she places the suljective 
side under the name of sanctificadion, immediately on a line with 
justification, and asserts that sanctification is the necessary conse- 
quence of justification. The Roman Catholic Church, however, 
denies the truth contained in the Protestant doctrine, and itis just 
in this pomt that her doctrine is erroneous. Considered as a mere 
question of grammar, δικαιοῦσθαι is no doubt more properly inter- 
preted “‘justus effici” than, according to the Protestant Church, 
ἐς pro justo declarari ; bat since nothing can be declared by God 
to be righteous which zs not so in fact, it follows that the transla- 
tion of δικαιοσύνη, by “ the righteousness which avails before God,” 
is not.false but only derived ; δικαιοσύνη Θεοῦ means in the first 
place the righteousness which is wrought by God, but that which 
God produces answers to its idea, and must therefore avail before 
Him.t The [Roman] Catholic Church, therefore, gains nothing 
at all by this grammatical advantage; on the other hand, she has 
not only ἐθέ sip an important element of the truth, but also, when 
this was proved to her, opposed it, an element which the Protestant 
Church has established with greater grammatical accuracy upon the 
formula λογίζεσθαι εἰς δικαιοσύνην, than upon the expression 
δικαιοσύνη Θεοῦ. This important point is in fact the purely οὖ: 
jective nature of justification, which the expression actus for- 
ensis is intended to affirm, so that justification does not depend 


Ὁ 
ἘΠῚ is quite false to suppose, that the Protestant Church regards justification as 
something merely outward, because she sees in it a declaration of God, as Mohler misre- 
presents us in his Symbolik. Justification contains, according to Luther's system of 
doctrine, not merely remissio peccatorum, bat also imputatio meriti Christi, and the 
adoptio in filios Dei. The divine declaration is consequently to be regarded as an in- 
ward operation in the consciousness of the man, as is, indeed, necessarily implied in the 
idea: what God declares, i#so by His very word. 
+ Benecke’s opinion that δικαιοσύνη Θεοῦ in this passage, as well as in vers. 25, 96 
means the justitia Dei qué justus est, is just as inadmissible, according to the context, 
‘as his view, thator‘eris ᾿Ιησοῦ denotes the faith ufuiness which Jesus exercises. Faith 
stands here evidently in opposition to the ἔργοις implied in the words χωρὶς νόμον. 
That, however, the grace and faithfulness of Christ produce faith also in men, is brought 
forward by him with perfect justice. - 
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upon the degree of sanctification, but entirely upon the purpose of 
God in Christ Jesus ; by the passive and active obedience of Christ 
the sin of all has been expiated, and the obedience of all fulfilled in’ 
Him. God now regards men no more asin Adam, but in Christ, 
from whom in the work of conversion the germ of the new mau is 
transmitted to the individual. ‘Thus only does the gospel become 
iggtruth good news, since according to it’the salvation of man does 
not depend upon“his own unstable conduct (on which supposition, 
as the [Roman] Catholic Church desires and requires, a constant 
uncertainty must remain in the man’s mind here below whether or 
not he be in a state of grace), but on the contrary, by the un- 
changeable purpose of God, which the man apprehends in faith, 
the instability of his own character is. corrected. “ Jf, therefore, the 
man believes not, yet God abideth faithful, He cannot deny him- 
self” (2 Tim. ii. 18), and the unfaithfulness of man is not removed 
by the fact that he’strives to be faithful (for this very endeavour is 
unfaithful, and in the best case can only bring presumptuous pride 
to light), but simply and alone by believing in the faithfulness of God 
in Christ, by means of which faith he becomes partaker of a higher 
power. As, therefore, the mother of all sins is the not believing 
in Him whom God hath sent, so to believe in Him is thé mother 
of all virtues (John xvi. 9); des¢de faith there can exist no vir- 
tue, but all that is true and real in man proceeds from it, The 
[Roman] Catholic Church erroneously understands by faith, fides 
formata, ἐν ¢., fides cm 8118. virtutibus, arriving at this notion by 
always regarding faith as a dead assent of the understanding to 
a thing as historically true, whilst, according to the Protestant view, 
as-well as according to Scripture itself, it is life and blessedness. 
The doctrine df a meritum congrui,.and meritum condigni, has 
arisen entirely out of the Pelagianizing views of the [Roman] Ca- 
tholic Church, according to which man in the fall has only lost a 
donum supernaturaie, but still possesses all his natural faculties un- 
injured, and, consequently, the capability of loving God and keep- 
“ing His commandments. According to my view, the transition 
_from the state under the law to the state under the gospel (of which 
we shall treat more at length in the notes to chapter vii.), must be | 
conceived of somewhat after this manner. In his staje under the 
law, the man is able, by means of his natural powers, which, how- 


ever, can never be considered as wholly separated from the inilu- 
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ences of the Lovo, to perform certain opera civilia. But the 
more powerfully the light of truth works in 8 man's mind, the more 
plainly will ho perceive that all jis endeavours to establish 8. perfect 
rightcousness are vain, and that his best works, on aceount of the 
selfishness which cleaves to them, are, as Augustin says, severely, 
indeed, but yet traly, but splendida vitia, 7. e., the wild frnit of a 
degenerate tree. With this ἐπύγνωσις τῆς ἁμαρτίας (iii. 20) is - 
connected the longing for deliverance (vii. 24), and if the preaching 
of the gospel brings the true Redeemer within his reach, faith ap- 
prehends this Savieur, and appropriates both Him and His work. 
On the man’s side no merit, no righteousness, is pre-supposed, but 
. Simply a living faith in the merits and righteousness of Christ ; 
these faith takes up into itself, and thus everything which is Christ's 
becomes the man’s. This transfer to the sinful man of the being 
of Christ is denoted by the expression, ‘‘ righteousness is imputed 
to him.” That work which was objectively accomplished upon the 
cross, is thus subjectively applied to the individual believer, that 
germ of the new man which exists in Christ is grafted into and 
born in the old man. This act of transfer is, therefore, a myste- 
rious occurrence in the depths of the soul, a new creation, which 
none can effect by his own power, a pure gift of the Spirit, who 
“ breatheth where He listeth.” Since, however, in every regenerate 
man, the old man is still living, and, therefore, sinful motions must 
still exist, the question arises, how can God, the Omniscient, the 
Holy, the Just One, regard the imperfectly sanctified man as en- 
tirely righteous? ‘he answer is: Because as God judges the 
man, not aceording to that which is realized in him, but according 
to that which is.in Christ. As all men have fallen in Adam, so in 
Christ have they all been raised again; God theréfore recognizes: 
all as righteous in Him, even generations yet to come. If the di- 
vine declaration of this great fact is made to a man, and he receives 
it in faith, it produces in him the new life, but inasmuch as this life 
is derived from another, and can, therefore, also be lost, it does not 
constitute the decisive point in the divine judgment as to the state , 
of grace. And therefore, also, the believer, in his own judgment, 
must not found his hopes of salvation apon his inward condition, 
but upon the merits of Christ ; however, as an evidence of being in 
a state of grace, the inward condition is important, because faith in 
Christ unto justification cannot be conceived to exist without an in- 
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ward transformation, and powers received from above, which enable 
. the regenerate man to do that which under the law he could not 
do. (See notes to Rom. vii. 24, vill. 8.) 

‘Ver, 22, 28. This way of salvation by faith is now equally ne- 
cessary forall, because the νόμος could conduct none to the δικαι- 
οσύνη Θεοῦ, in that all without exception have sinned, even if not 
actualy 3 in such gross forms as those mentioned in chapters i, and. 

, yet inwardly, because the germ of all sins lies in every one. 
τ In the εἰς πιάντας καὶ ἐπὶ πάντας we may observe not merely a 
“heaping together of synonyms, θὰ} ἃ climax; the image of a flood 
of grace seems to be at the foundation of this expression, a flood 
which penetrates ¢o ‘all, and even: streams over all. The words 
δικαιοσύνη, Θεοῦ (scil. ἔρχεται) ees πάντας, are, however, only to 
be understood of the divine purpose, “ it is intended for all,” with: 
out any intimation of the actual restoration of all, The expres- 
sion πίστις ᾿[ησοῦ stands for πίστις εἰς ᾿Ιησοῦν, as elsewhere πίσ- 
tis Θεοῦ for εἰς Θεόν. (Mark xi. 22; Acts ili, 16; Galat. ἢ. 20.) 
In the Words πάντες ἥμαρτον we aré not to think merely of actual 
sin, the consequence of hereditary sin, but especially of the latter. 
Even where no peccata actualia have been committed, as, 6. 4. 
in the. case of unconscious children, the power of redemption is still 
néeded. (See notes on vii. 12.) Τὸ understand ὑστεροῦσθαι τῆς 
δόξης τοῦ Θεὸῦ of the approval of God, as Winer, Fritzsche, and 
Reiche still wish, or a cause of boasting. before God, for which 
καύχημα commonly stands, as Rosenmiiller and Tholuck explain 
it,“is plainly feeble. ‘Riickert has decided in favour of the old in- 
terpretation, which makes it-refer to the image of God in which 
_tman was created, and this appears to me also to be alone admis- 
sible. There is'nd difficulty in giving this meaning to the éxpression 
δόξα τοῦ Θεοῦ, according to the analogy of mim, Haz (see notes 
on John i. 1), even though it does not happen to oceur again in 
the N. T. Lastly, the comparison of these words of St Paul in 
er. 22, δικαιοσύνη Θεοῦ διὰ πίστεως with the parallel passage. 
- Galat. v. 5, ἐκ πίστεως ἐλπίδα δικαιοσύνης ἀπεκδεχόμεθα is in- 
structive. ‘The words in the present passage are spoken by the 
Apostle, whilst taking an entirely objective view of the subject; in, 
Christ the rightcousness of God exists for heliovers absolutely 
complete; but the swdjectire mode of contemplating it lias nlso its 


truth, although this ocenrs lose froqueutly in St Tnul's writings, 
‘ . rar) 
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From this point of view δικαιοσύνη is an object of hope, because 
in this world it can only be imperfectly realized in man. (See the 
Comm. on Galat. v. 5.) 

Ver. 24, 25. Since, then, they cannot become righteous by 
merit, they are made righteous gratuitously, é.e., without previous 
works and proper deserts, out of pure grace thraugh the redemp- 
tion of Christ. (Grace is the operative cause, redemption the 
means by which it works.) We arrive now at another very im- 
portant point, namely, at the question, How then has Christ intro- 
duced the possibility of the δικαιοσύνη Θεοῦ through faith in Him- 
self? The Apostle answers this question by laying stress, not upon — 
the communication of a higher spizit through Christ and upon His 
divine glory, but just on the contrary, upon His deepest humilia- 

. tion, His sufferings and His death, by which he declares that re- 
demption was accomplished. Now, in the first place, with respect 

' to the Janguage of the Bible on this point, we meet with dhree ex- 
pressions, by which the redemptive agency of Christ is designated. 
1°. The term ἀπολύτρωσις, of which we have already treated in the 
notes on Matth. xx. 28. St Paul generally makes use of this 
form (Ephes. i. 7, 14, iv. 30; 1 Cor. i. 80), inasmuch as the ἀπὸ ᾿ 
expresses the idea of making free more strongly than the simple 
λύτρωσις. The figure of slavery lies at the foundation of this 
word,* from which slavery man must be redeemed by means of a 
ransom (on which account ἐξαγοράζω is used, Galat. iii. 18, iv. 5), 
in order to attain to freedom, in the same way that σωτηρία (Rom. 
ν. 9, 10), implies some great danger or distress, ἀπώλεια, from 
which he is to be delivered. The λύτρον is the blood of Christ, 
which constitutes the offering made by love to justice, by means of 
which objective transaction alone it is that real forgiveness of sins 
in God, and the appropriation of the same in the individual in- 
stance, become possible. 2°. We find the expression καταλλαγή 
(Rom. v. 11, ix. 15; 2 Cox. v: 18, 19), at the root of which lies 
the idea of an enmity which is done away with. The choice of 
this particular word to express this thought is, however, of the 
utmost importance ; xataAdkdaow, in fact, means, in the first 
place, “to change, exchange,” and only afterwards “to recon- 


Ν 

* No doubt, therefore, redemption and atonement are symbolical expressions, but sym- 
bois full of essential truth, which cannot find any subetitufe whatsoever in human lan- 
guage, and are therefore necessary. 
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eile.” (Rom. v. 10; 2 Cor. y. 18, 19.) In reconciliation, 
namely, those contraries which stand harshly opposed to .one 
another, make, so to speak, mutual exchanges, and form once 
more an harmonious unity. So Christ takes upon Himself our 
misery, and imparts to us His glory, in order to reconcile us 
to God. The @stinction which Tittmann assumes ‘between διαλ- 
λάσσω, to remove areciprocad enmity, and καταλλάσσω, to remove 
an enmity existing on one side only, has been proved by Tholuck 
to be utterly unfounded (Bergpred. p. 192, etc.)* We find, 3°. 
and lastly, the expression ἱλασμός (1 John ii. 2, iv. 10; Ade: 
κεσθαι, Heb. ii. 17), the proper_term, even in Old Testament lan- 
guage, for expressing the. idea of expiation by sacrifice.+ Christ 
is therefore Himself called the θυσία or προσφορά (Ephes. v. 2, 
Heb. x. 12; and πάσχα, 1 Cor. v. 7) or else ἀμνός (John i. 29, 
303; 1 Pet. i. 19), ἀρνίον (Rev. v. 6, 8, 12, 18, vi. 1, etc.) With 
respect to the relation in which these expressions stand to one 
another, we may, however, further remark, that καταλλαγή and 
ἑλασμός always, denote the beginning of Christ's work, whilst 
ἀπολύτρωσις does not only include the beginning, but the end 
also (see notes on Rom. viii. 28; 1 Cor: i, 80), so that this is the 
most comprehensive; term, comprismg even ἁγιασμός ; itself (it 
stands - parallel to ἄφεσις τῶν ἁμαρτιῶν, Ephes. i. 7; Col. 1, 14, 
whilst μὴ λογιξόμενος dvTois TA παραπτώματα ἀντῶν stands in 
opposition to-‘caradAdoowy, 2 Cor. vy. 19). 

But in the second place, as regards the ideas themselves, desig- 
nated by these terms, they belong to the most difficult in Holy 
Scripture: At the seme time, the last few years have brought to 
‘light such profound views on these subjects, that, in fact, very much 
has been done ‘towards their solution. We may indeed not only 


* “In Heb. ii. 15, we find ἀπαλλάττειν but== ἐλευθεροῦν." . 

t Nitzsch, in his “System of Christian Doctrine,” distinguishes between “ γονιοῦ" 
nung’ and “ Versiihnung,” 7. ¢., “ reconeiliation’’ and “ propitiation.” This distinction 
is very serviceable for the maintenance of the difference between καταλλαγή and 
idacuds, That a separation of these two expressions has not long ago been established, 
may be explained from the fact, that the deep meaning which resides in the idea of pro- 
pitialion had entirely. escaped the mind of our whole time. It was not, in fact, merely 
in theology that the importance of this idea was overlooked, but also‘in the science of 
law}; punishment was degraded into a mere means of man’s Invention for deterring men’ 
from crime, instead of receiving its sanctifi eation by means of that propitiation of justice 
which is manifested therein. In the recovery of this idea, an essential advance has-been 
made towards deeper views of the whole work of Christ. ᾿ 
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consider that rationalistic view to be set aside, which wholly mis- 
understands the essence of Christianity, whilst_it reduces the work 
of Christ to doctrine and cxample, bat also the infinitely deeper 
mode of representation of Schleiermacher (Glaubenslelire P. ii. p. 
252) to be disproved.* The latter theologian, namely, considers 
the work of Christ as the Redeemer to precede His@vork of reconci- 
lation, and considers both only from his own sebjective point of 
view. Accordingly, redemption is, in ,his opinion, only the com- 
munication to-believers of the sinlessness and"perfection of Christ, 
and reconciliation the adoption into that blessed fellowship with 
Christ, which follows, as a necessary consequence, from that com- 
munication. This is, however,.an entirely arbitrary definition of 
the terms. But besides this, in the above view, a most_essential 
point is left out of sight, namely, the blotting out of the guilt of 
_sin, which Schleiermacher was obliged in consistency to omit, be- 
cause he had denied the reality of evil, and was therefore satisfied 
with a mere replenishment of man’s emptiness. This one point, 
therefore, it yet remains for us to discuss,—how the death of Christ 
is related to the forgiveness of sins, and whether this fact has re- 
fercnce merely to men, or also to the Divine Bemg Himself. And 
here, in the first place, I feel myself constrained to remark, that the 
views I expressed in my notes on Matth. xx. 28, implying that re- 
concihation was an act on man’s side alone, have been modified by 
some recently published profound researches, as I have also taken 
occasion to remark in m y notes to John ii. 16 (in the second volume 
of the Commentary, third edition, p. 108, note). For the most 
profound observations on this subject we are indebted to a man who 
© has deserved well of Theology and Philosophy, no less than of Law, 
Karl Friedrich Géschel.t In fact, we may say, if reconciliation 


* Usteri, in the fourth edition of his “ Paulinischer Lehrbegriff ” (p. 86, etc.), still 
adheres to Schleiermacher's view of this doctrine. Amongst the most recent exegetical 
commentators, Riickert has, in particular, taken a correct exegetical view of St Paul’s 
doctrine, without, however, having been able to adopt the idea of an atonement, not 
merely on man’s part, but also on God's. 


+ See Géschel's “ Zerstreute Blatter aus den Hand und Hiilfsacten’eines Juristen.” 
Erfurt, 1832. See besides the Essays in Tholuck’s lit. Anzeige, 1833. Num. 8-14." 
« An essay of the same in the Evang. Kirchen Zeitung. 1834, January No. Very well 
gorth reading are also the treatises of Stier, which appeared earlier (Andeut. P. i. p. 379, 
8qg-, more accurately defined in the Andeut. P. ii. p. 24. sqq.), of Meyer (in the “ Blat- 
ter fiir héhere Wabrbeit,” vol. vi. 884 ete, xi. 206 etc.), and Tholuck’s work “Von der 
Siinde, nnd vom Versdlmer.” 
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weré an act taking plaée-in man only, we could have nothing to 
do with a “ ministry of reconciliation” (2 Cor. v. 18}; for then to 
preach reconciliation would not be to announce an act of God, but 
only an act of men, and indeed only: of a few men, for how many 
are there who will not be reconciled unto God! Even if, therefore, 
in the N. T., the expfession, “ God is reconciled,” does not occur 
(see the note to John iii, 16), because He appears throughout it as 
the Author and Founder of this reconciliation, yet there is contained 
in. the very idea of sacrifice and expiation (as the O. T. plainly 
shews), a necessary reference to ‘an altered relation of God Him- 
self: Every sacrifice is intended to eapiaze the guilt of men, and 
propitiate the anger of God, consequently the sacrifice of ail sacri- 
fices,.in which alone all the rest have their truth, must effect that . 
-which the others only foreshadow. Since now the view of the 
Scotists (gratuita acceptatio) disproves itself, inasmuch as God can 
never regard an object as that. which it is not, and the view of Gro- 
tins (acceptilatio) ὦ i$ erroneous, inasmuch as according to it the law 
and righteousness are to be considered as detached from the Divine 
Being and Nature ; nothing remains but the highly acute theory of 
‘Anselm (satisfactio vicaria), a theoty, when rightly understood, just 
as consonant with the doctrine of Scripture as with the demands of 
philosophy. The elements of which it is composed are, on the one 
side, the enormity of sin in itself, and the guilt and liability to pu- 
nishment which proceed from it; and, on the other side, the impos- 
sibility of conceiving in God one attribute as active without the 
other, that is to say therefore, im this case love. without righteous- 
ness, on which account God cannot forgive sin on mere repentance, 
aS ἃ man can who is himself a debtor; and between, both these ele- 
‘ments comes‘the Person of the God-Man, who is not @ man, 
amongst and by the side of many othors, but zie man, the second 
spiritual Adam of the whole race,* who is just as much connected 
with sinners by means of His truc though most holy humanity, as 
with the Lord of the world by means of His divine Natare, in 
whom love is manifested as brightly as righteousness in the Father, 
-and who again reveals the Father's love as brightly as His own 


* With respect to the representative churacter, a more detajled explanation will be 
found in the notes to Rom. v.12, sgq. We are immediately concerned in this place ortty 
with the idea of satisfaction, which is quite scriptural, even though the expression jis net 
found in Scripture. ’ 
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righteousness. ‘I'hat, therefore, which cannot be conceived as 
united in any human act (in that man can ever only exefcise cither 
grace or justice), the highest act of grace, the absolution of a whole 
sinfal race, and the perfectly righteous punishment of sinners, in 
the death of Him who bore the whole race in Himself (as the centre 
embraces the collective rays of the circumferefice), is all harmonized - 
in the death of Christ; and therefore the giving up of the Son by 
the Father, and the free sacrifice of the Son, constitute the highest 
Act of God, worthy to form the subject of preaching to the whole 
human race, because it has power to breathe life into the dead 
bones, and truly to impart that peace which flows frem the forgive- 
ness of sins. It is to this objective act of God that faith attaches 
itself according to Protestant doctrine, and by the powerful glow of 
its flame all those half or wholly Pelagian views must be dissipated, . 
which would have the divine life of love to derive assistance from 
the exertions of man’s natural powers. For where life is not 
awakened by gazing on that serpent which is lifted up (an effect 
_ just the contrary to that produced by beholding the head of Me- 
dusa), there the most exactly defined commands, and the most 
fakir-like exertions and acts of self-denial, can only produce a bare 
respectability, or ridiculous conceit. In this fountain thus opened 
alone flows the water of life, on this altar alone can heavenly fire 
be obtained ;-—here righteousness and grace melt into an ineffable 
unity, as they are one in God himself; for the forgiveness of sins 
on account of the death of Christ is οὐδὲ κατὰ νόμον, οὐδὲ κατὰ 
νόμου, ἀλλὰ ὑπὲρ νόμον Kal ὑπὲρ νόμου, tf. 6., not according to 
the law, for by that man was to bear his own sin, and yet not 
against the law, since in the sufferings of Christ satisfaction was 
rendered to its demands, but above the law, because grace is 
mightier than righteousness, and for the law, because it is itself 
Ἢ -ctablished thereby. (See Tholuck “ von der Siinde,” p. 108, 84 
éditon.) 

It s only in this mode of comprehending it that the representa- 
tion of ‘he Apostle receives also its exact verbal interpretation. He 
calls Clist ἱλαστήριον, a word which is not, however to be taken= 
ἱλασμός, er to be explained with the addition of θῦμα of the sin- 
offering, but which must be understood, with ὀπέθεμα supplied, of 
the covering of the Ark of the Covenant, in which expression, at 
all events, the idea of expiation is most distinctly enunciated, even 


\ 
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according to the etymology of the word. This covering, in fact, 
made of fine gold, 24 cubits long and a cubit and « half broad, at 
_ whose ends the two cherubim stood overshadowing the ark with 
their wings, was-the throne of the Shechinah, symbol of the pre- 
sence of God; on this account it is called, Heb. iv. 16, θρόνος 
χάριτος. (See Exod. χχν. 17, ete.) On this mercy-seat the 
High Priest sprinkled once every year, on the great day of atone: 
ment, the blood of a bullock seven times, and the blood of a goat 
seven times, to make atonement for the sin of. the people (Levit. 
χνὶ. 18, ete.) ’ This lid is called πον ἴῃ the Ὁ. ‘T. nbs: from 
“nd, “to cover,”'z. ¢.,-according to the Old Testament view, “ to 
forgive,” because sin in this dispensation could not yet be entirely 
removed, but only remained suspended through the long-suffering 
of God, until the completion of that true sacrifice which was able to 
take it away. The LXX. translate it ἱλαστήριον. As now the 
whole form of worship of the Ὁ, IT. was symbolical, so this institu- 
’ tion also represented the yeal truth in an image. As the mercy-_ 
seat of the tabernacle presented itself to the spirits of the people as 
the place from which the forgiveness of their sins proceeded ; so also 
is the Redeemer solemnly presented, in the Holy of Holies of the 
universe, as in the true Temple of God, to the believing gaze of 
the whole of that spiritual Israel, which is gathered out’ of all na- 
tions, in order that they may receive forgiveness of sins through 
His blood. As He is therefore the sacrifice, so is He also the 
mercy-seat itself, because all contradictions are harmonized in 
Him ; “ God was in Christ reconciling the world unto Himself.” 
(2 Qor. v. 19.) So.God Himself was enthroned between the che- 
rubim, above the sacred covering of the Ark of the Covenant, and 
accepted the offering made for the forgiveness of the sins of the 
‘people. (Lev. xvi. 2; Heb. ix. 7, ete.) 
’ Onthe side of -man faith alone is required (διὰ πίστεως is not 
to be connected with δικαιούμενοι δωρεάν, so as to stand parallel 
with διὰ τῆς ἀπολυτρώσεως, but with ἱλαστήριον, only we are not 
to consider this latter as dependent upon πέστες, but must supply 
as follows, ‘“‘which must be received through faith in His blood”); 
but this faith is not by any means to be regarded as a bumap 
work, but as the gift of God, and is indeed πίστις ἐν τῷ αὐτοῦ 
ἄιματι. (Πίστις ἐν ἄιματι is used according to the analogy of 
πίστις ἐν Χριστῷ, Galat. iii. 26 ; and several times in Ephes. i. 15; 
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in whiéh phrases no interchange of prepositions is to be assumed, for 
the indwelling of believers in Christ, and of Christ in them, and 
their abiding with Him and His blood is indicated by them.) 
But with respect to the usual assertion, that &pa denotes the. 
bloody death of Christ, aud that this represents the collective suf- 
ferings of Christ, it is not indeed untrue, but still does not exhaust 
the meaning. We wever find a πίστις εἰς θάνατον spoken.of,* it 
is the dood of Christ which is constantly mentioned. (Acts. xx. 
28; Rom. v. 9; Ephes. i. 7, it. 18; Col. 1. 14, 20; 1 Pet. i. 18, 
19; 1 Johni. 7; Heb. ix. 12, 14, x. 19, xiii. 12; Rev. i. 5, v. 9, 
vii. 14, xii. 11.) The constant use of this language must be 
founded upon some inward reason, and this Heb. ix. 22 plainly 
discovers to us, when it says, ‘‘ without shedding of blood there is 
no remission of sins.” (See Levit. xvii. 11.) For, as-wefind it ex- 
pressed in this latter passage, “ the life of the body isin the blood.” 
The phrase πίστις εἰς θάνατον would therefore be much less suit- 
able, inasmuch as in it the idea of the forgiveness of sins and of 
the expiatory sacrifice does not come forward, and θάνατος, conse- 
quently, only denotes death as such, the mere dying. But the 
death of Christ, which is life itself John i. 3), is the effusion or 
pouring forth of His holy life, 1.6., of His blood, which He also 
communicates constantly to His people in faith, and in the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper. (John vi. 47, 54.) The formula 
πίστις ἐν τῷ ἄιματι is therefore in the highest degree important, 
in that it declares, that the shedding of the blood and the death of 
Christ, who is called the Life itself, is the expiation of the sin of 
the world, and not something dead, but the most living thing pos- 
sible, so that in His death, death itself seems to be swallowed up 
of life. As therefore the vial of balsam, if it is to refresh all those 
who are in the house by the odour of its contents, must be opened 
and poured forth, so also did the Redeemer breathe out into the 
dead world that fulness of life which was contained in Him, by 
pouring forth His holy blood, the supporter of His life,t and this 


° 
* ‘We find in Rom. v. 10,4‘ we are reconciled to God by the death of His Son,” only 
because the opposition with ζωή required this expression. In Col. i, 22, θώνᾳτος is 
more exactly defined in ver. 20. . . 
+ No doubt a true and deep idea lies at the fonudntion "οὐ Ackermann's ingenious 
treatise “ On the chemical feature in the Cliistian conception of sanctification " (in 
Fichte's Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie and speculative Theologie. Boun. 187, 1 vol. 2d 
part, pp. 282 qq); this namely, that an analogy exists between the operation of Christ 


* 
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voluntarily, since none could take His life from Him. (John x. 


ae Thus did He, through the Holy Spirit, offer Himself as the 


inost precious sacrifice to God, that He might purge our ‘con- 
‘selences by the sprinkling of His blood, to serve the living God. 


' (Heb. ix. 14.) 


As to the conchiding words of ver. 25, δικαιοσύνη, ἢ in the con- 
nection εἰς ἔνδειξιν τῆς δικαιοσύνης αὐτοῦ, might no doubt be un- 
derstood of the goodness of God, which manifests itself as plainly 
as His séviet justice in the sacrifice of Christ ; but the addition of 
διὰ τὴν mdpsow «. τ΄ λ., and ver. 81, demand here, in the first 
place, the adoption of the latter signification. Those sins of the 
world before Christ, which had hitherto been, as it were, overlooked 
(Ps. Ixxvili. 88), rendered necessary the final manifestation of 
God's righteousness, and were punished by the righteous God in 
Christ, the representative ‘of the whole race, who voluntarily gave 
Himself up for all. At the same time, as is proved by the πρὸς 
ἔνδειξιν'κ. το ἈΝ. in ver. 26 (which i is by no means to, be considered 
as a simple repetition of εἰς ἔνδειξιν), thero is a constant allusion 
to that grace which manifests itself in the work of redemption, and 
is particularly expressed in the δικαιοῦντα «. TX. ; and, in fact, 
both ‘these attributes, justice and mercy, like the divine and human 
natures in Christ, can properly only be’ considered separate ἐγ. @b- 
' stracto in the work of redemption, inasmuch as they are actually 


_amalgamated into a perfect unity therein. 


If dpeats does not oceur in any other place in the Bible; if it 


chad therefore been intended in St Paul’s-mind, to be synonymous 


with ἄφεσις, as was grammatically possible, the Apostle would 


‘doubtless have chosen, in preference, the latter well-known word. 


Exod. xxxii/ 84, in connection with Acts xvii. 30, is a sufficient 
explauiation of this passage ; ὑπεριδεῖν == Ἣν there signifies “ the 
overlooking,” or “ letting alone.” The ἁμαρτήμωτα προγεγονότα 
ean, however, according to the following ἐν τῷ νῶν καιρῷ, only 
mean the sins of the world before Christ's coming, in connection, 


* of course, with that original sin of Adam’s, which was the source of 


and lis blood (2, of Vis fe) upon the sinful race of man, and chemical agents and 
reagents ; that therefore God has formed Christ hy racans of the development of Mis liu. 
man life into asperial source of healing and principle of aurnction, But this idea, when 
carried ont into detall, easily gives rise to dangerons errors, and tends ta lower the whinle 
process of restoration which is revewded in Christiniiiy into a mere physical one, 

Phe Transletor hus thought itexpedient τὸ omit the remainder of his note.] 
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all subsequent transgressions. In the O. T. there wasno read, but 
only a symbolical forgiveness of sins ;* the former could not then 
exist (Heb. ix. 12,13), because it was only through their relation to 
Christ that the sacrifices of the O. T. received their power of for- 
giveness. . 

Finally, nothing can be more efroncous thdn, as Riickert and 
Reiche have recently proposed, to confine the redeeming and for- 
giving power of Christ to those sins only which were committed in 
the time of ὥγνοια, and to deny the possibility of any forgiveness in 
the case of believers. This view, consistently carried out, would 
entirely destroy the very essence of the gospel, and convert it into 
glad tidings for the unbelieving only, but for believers a new and 
even more hopeless law. The utter fallacy of this opinion will, 
however, be demonstrated more at length in the notes on vil. 14, 

etc. Much yather may we regard the time of ἄγνοια as belonging 
not only to the whole race, and to whole nations, but also to every 
individual, at the same time that it must ever be regarded as a 
state which only gradually disappears. We must, if I may be 
allowed thus to express myself, conceive of humanity as divided 
not merely according to its breadth, but also according to its 
length ; and every individual passes through, in his own case, the 
same stages of development as the race. (The connection of ἐν τῇ 
ἀνοχῇ τοῦ Θεοῦ with what follows is quite unsuitable, it must be 
construed with πάρεσις, of which it discovers the inward ground.) 

Ver. 26. As the Apostle had first exhibited the side of severity, 
be now also brings forward that of grace, which no less dis- 
plays itself in the-work of redemption. If to designate this he 
likewise uses the expression δικαιοσύνη, this arises no doubt from 
his desire to accumulate expressions of the same kind: As δικαίο- 
σύνη itself proceeds from Christ, as He produces nothing but 
δικαίους, so also His work, in every form of its manifestation, has 
the divine δικαιοσύνη as its foundation, 


* The expression ἡ ἄφεσις τῶν ἁμαρτιῶν or παραπτωμάτων (Ephes. 1. 7,) must 
not be confounded with ἄφεσις ἁμαρτήματος. The theocratical forgiveness of any 
particular sin was possible even under the-O. T., but the forgiveness of ali sins, actual 
sins as well as hereditary sin, can only proceed from Christ, and is a divine act. 10 
presupposes, namely, nothing less than the creation of a new and holy man, and the 
slaying of the old man, inasmuch as it is regeneration itself, gn which account the for- 
giveness of sins is at the same time life and salvation. This hippens therefore also only 
onee or tivice, and is only confirmed from time to time to the believer, as in the Eucha. 
rist; the former, however, is frequently repeated. (1 John 11, 1; Job xxxiii. 29.) 
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To consider πρὸς ἔνδειξιν as a mere repetition of tho foregoing 
εἰς ἔνδειξιν is not quite suitable ; to be sure, ἔν τῷ νῦν καιρῷ might 
Beem to be inits favour; but at the same time, δικαιοῦντα x τ΄ Ἃ, 
is too much opposed to this construction —In the words εἰς τὸ 
εἶναι αὐτὸν δίκαιον is implied at the same time the idea of His 
being recognized as such by men.—Acxavodv can only be under-. 
stood as a manifestation of grace. 

Ver. 27-29, After this explanation of the nature of the now way 
of salvation, St Paul returns to that question, which he had been 
treating in ili. 1, ete., whether, namely, there was any advantage 
in the case of the Jows,* and answers, no! (Exxdelw, see Galat. 
iv. 17, means “to exclude, ὦ ¢., to make unavailing, inadmissible.”) 
For since in this place the question is not concerning such, works 
as the law could alone produce, but concerning faith, Gentiles as 
well as Jews had access to this grace, in case they believed. If the 
Jews had lived in true Jove, they would have rejoiced on this ac- 
count, but instead of this, they wore offended because God was 80 
gracious. 

Νόμος has here the more extensive signification of “ divine ordi- 
nance or institution.” ‘he gospel may therefore be called tho νόμος 
“τίστεως, in so fay as it is that divine ordinance which requires of 
men faith. And indeed faith adone (as Luther rightly translates 
this passage in the sense of the Apostle), for iw it is contained 
every thing, as the collective fruit of the tree in its germ, beyond 
and δον δος it there is noting which belongs to the same spiritual 
position. Since, however, Gentiles as well as Jews are hero spoken 
of, the ἔργα νόμου can only mean the works of the moral Jaw, 
which are derived from the will of God, demanding man’s obe- 
dience.t Thése can be, in the most favourable case, but the hlos- 
soms of ‘the man’s own life, and are therefore transitory like this 
life itself, but the works of faith partake of the eternal nature of 
that principle from which they proceed. 


+ * fn the conception of κάυχησιες is implied that whieh belougs to self, as opposed te 
grace; this iv. 2 shows with especial cluwness. ‘Da ἐξεκλείσθη we must sppply ὑπὸ 
* ποῦ Θεοῦ, 

1 Gléekier is quite wistaken in 115 view, that χωρὶς ἔργων νόμου is to be translated, 
© without the law of works,” as the very collasadian of the words show, “The law, μον 
cording to St Paul, is only fo be abolished in its old for, in which i appears ow inking 
requirements upon the iain from without; in die reonumy of grace, it presents tect 
uynin as an inwardly operative law, (See notes to Galat, ἢ, 18, 18.) 
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Ver. 30-31. The one God stands in the same relation to all His 
children, and His different modes of dealing, do not contradict one 
another,* but afford to one another mutual support. 

*Ereirep, quandoguidem, siqguidem, is nowhere else found in 
the N.T. On this account, also, it is not probable, thatthe read- 
ing εἴπερ, which Lachman has adnfitted into his text from AC and 
other MSS. etc., of critical authority, is the original one.—’Bx and 
διὰ πίστεως do not stand parallel to one another, as designations of 
the source and cause, as Reiche still supposes; in this case ἐκ 
τῆς πίστεως must also have been written; rather does διὰ τῆς 
πίστεως alone refer to the principal thought. "Hx πέστεως has 
a special reference to the Jews. (see iv. 12), who supposed that 
they were partakers of divine grace, not as believers, but simply as 
the children of Abraham after the flesh——The gospel establishes 
the law, because it is the most sublime manifestation of the holi- 
ness and strictness of God. Sin never appears more fearful than 
at Golgotha, where, on account of it, God spared not His own Son. 


§ 7. ABRAHAM JUSTIFIED BY FAITH. 
(IV. 1—25,) 


In order to demonstrate more exactly the connection between 
the N. T. and the law, and to vindicate the gospel from every 
charge of introducing anything strange into religion, the Apostlo 
next proceeds to show, that even the saints of the O. T., amongst 
whom he mentions Abraham and David, had walked in the path of 
righteousness by faith. In order rightly to comprehend this 
whole argument, we must further remark, as was already observed 
on Matth. xi. 11., that the position of all the pious men in the 
0.T. was by no means similar. There were some amongst them 
whose piety wore a purely legal expression, e. g. Elijah, others, 
again, in whom, whilst the legal form retired into the back- 
ground, the life of faith was predominant. To these last be- 


‘ * Calvin has this apt remark on the passage: “ Ubi lex fidei opponitur, ex eo statim 
quandam repugnantiz suspicionem caro arripit, ac si alterum alteri adversaretur. Prie- 
sertim vero facile obtsnet fulsa hese imaginatio inter eos, qui preposterd legis intclli- 
gentid imbuti nihil ofind in cl qnernunt quam operum justitiam, promissionibus oris- 
sis.” - 
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long in en especial degree Abrabam and David, the development of 
whose spiritual life bears in fact considerable resemblance to that of 
believing Christians. At the same time, with all this similarity we 
must not lose sight of the difference between them, for by so doing 
we should rob the gospel of its specific character (John 1. 17). The 
faith of Abraham and David had indeed, as well as the Christian’ 8, 
the person of the Redeemer for its object, but then it was directed* 
to Him that should come, not to Him who had appea¥ed ; it was 
only after the appearance of Christ and the accomplishment of His 
work that real power could proceed from him. (John vii. 39.) The 
very regeneration of the Ὁ. Τ᾿, if we are willing to assume its exis- 
tence (see notes on Matth. xi. 11), can therefore only be regarded 
as 8 ymbolical, a character which the Apostle himself seems to as- 
cribe to it in ver. 23. 

Vers.1, 2. St Paul proves from the Ὁ. T. itself, that the righte- 
ousness of Abraham had not proceeded from his works.* He 
names Abraham as being the natural progenitor of the Jewish race, 

as one whose spiritual character formed the illustrious example to 
which all Israelites looked. “ - : 

The phrase τί οὖν͵ ἐροῦμεν has here lost its ordinary form ; for 
τί must be connected with ἑυρηκέναι. If we were to take τί 
ἐροῦμεν inthe usual way, we should still be obliged to supply τέ 
to ἑυρηκέναι, (See Aischyl. Humenid. v. 164.) In fact, St Paul 
does not wish to ask, what has Abraham found or obtained, but 
how has he received that righteousness which we allow him: to 
have? This thought is, however, intimated in.the tum, what has 
he obtained κατὰ σάρκα. _ The answer therefore is also not com- 

‘pletely carried out, but only negatively ; ver. 8 contains, on the 
other hand, the ‘positive side though indirectly. The οὖν in ver. 1 
connects this chapter with ἀλλὰ νόμον ἱστῶμεν in the last chapter ; 
“Tf then we establish the law by faith, so that the two cannot con- 


tradict one another, what can Abraham have obtained by works ?” . 


—We ean only connect κατὰ σάρκα with ἑυρηκέναι and not’ with‘ 
πατέρα. ᾿ According to the sense it== ἐξ ἔργων, ver. 2. We 

may best understand σάρξ here of the outward in general (Galat. 
iii. 8), as contrasted with the πνεῦμα, the inward and life- giving. 
(See notes to Jas. ii. 26. )-:- Δικαιοῦσθαι ἐξ ἔ ἔργων = ἔχει δίκαιος. 


᾿« That it is ὁ possible ta take another view of the history of Abraham is shown wi the. 
epistle of St James, ὁ. ἢν, - 
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σύνην éx νόμου.--- Καύχημα denotes the act of boasting and the 
object of the same, materia gloriandi.—The fourth verse discovers 
plainly the ideds which lie at the foundation of this whole argu- 
ment. Works give merit, merit justifies a person in making de- 
mands or in boasting; no χάρις can therefore consist with works, 
but only a relation of debt. But God can never stand in the rela- 
tion of a debtor to any creature, therefore St Paul says ἀλλ᾽ οὐ 
πρὸς τὸν Beov, For even where a δικαιοσύνη τοῦ νόμου is in 
question, it is only by a gracious condescension on God's part 
that this becomes possible ; it remains, in fact, always only 
a righteousness in the sight.of men. Inver. 2, εἰ ἐδικαιώθη--- 
ἔχει καύχημα is to be construed, “ if he namely (as is in fact the 
case), is justified by works, he has indeed some glory, but not be- 
fore God, only before men.” St Paul then says here the same as 
is found James ii. 21. (With respect to εἰ with the indicative, see 
Winer's Gram. p. 267.) ΤΕ meant, ‘if he had become nghteous, 
he would have glory,” we should find éyev αν. , 
Vers. 8-5. The Apostle then proves from Gen. xv. 6, a pas- 
sage which he quotes from the LXX., that it was not by his 
works that Abraham he became righteous, but that his faith was 
reckoned to him for righteousness. Works might have brought 
him into the relation of a debtor or creditor, but faith brought him 
into the relation of grace, since he relied upon a promise flowing 
entirely from the divine mercy. This line of argument, taken in 
connection with chapter vil., in considering which we shall return 
to it, is most admirably calculated to give us a clear conception of 
St Paul's doctrine of justification. For it is not δικαιοῦσθαιε itself, 
but λογίζεσθαι εἰς δικαιοσύνην, which corresponds to the Hebrew 
monn mete 4b, and which forms the centre of’ the Apostle’s . 
statement in this chapter. The two are, however, by no means 
synonymous, but stand exactly in the same relation to one another 
as the [Roman] Catholic (so far at least as it contains truth) and 
the Protestant doctrines of justification, inasmuch as the former is 
implied in the δικαιοῦσθαι (to be made a righteous person), the 
latter in the λογίζεσθαι (to be accounted assuch). Whatsoever is 
reckoned or imputed to a person, that the person cannot himself 
possess (see Rom. ii. 26, ἀκροβυστία εἰς περιτομὴν λογίζαται), but 
he is looked upon and treated as if he had it. This now is not 
predicated in the present passage of Abraham only, who lived 2000 
\ 
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years before the reconciliation effected in Christ, without which the 
δικαιοσύνην τοῦ Θεοῦ cannot be conceived as existing, but also of 
those who lived according to his example ‘after Christ (vers. 11, 
24), so that the formula λογίζεσθαι εἰς δικαιοσύνην appears as.a ge- 
neral designation. of justification, in addition to δικαιοῦσθαι. In 
order duly to understand the meaning of these expressions, and to 
perceive their bearing up6n the subject before us, we must consider 
yet more closely than was done at iii. 21, the ¢ransétion from the 
legal standing point to that of grace, a matter which it is particu- 
larly difficult to represent. When the, law has accomplished its ° 
purpose on the mar, ἢ, ¢., when the ἐπύγνωσις τῆς ἁμαρτίας (iil. 
20) or true μετάνοια is produced in him, he regards δικαιοσύνη 
(which he recognizes .as a reality, and in recognizing which he be- 
comes aware of the contrast of his own condition), as something 
completely external to himself. But in the announcement of the 
“Messiah the ‘promise is made to him, that this righteousness shall 
through His work become an inward reality to himself; this an- 
nouncement he. embraces in faith, and, although still sinful and far 
from δικαιοσύνη, yet his faith in that which is outward and future” 
is reckoned to him as righteousness, 7. ¢., he is treated as a righteous 
person, and therefore as standing in a state of grace.* Naw, the 
difficulty in this view lies especially in the circumstance, that God 
from His veracity cannot regard a person as that which he is not ; 
if the man is sinful, it seems plain that the True One must look upon 
him and treat him asa sinner, until he ceases to be such ; and if he 
actually ceases to be such, he can then again ‘only be regarded as a 
righteous person and no longer as a sinner at all.’ On this argd- 
ment rests the opposition of the [Roman] Catholic Church to the 
Protestant view, an argument which it seems at first sight impossible 
to refute ; but-yet on closer examination it proves to be false, and 
calculated to lead men ‘entirely astray with respect to the way of 
salvation. In fact, according to the [Roman] Catholic view, it is 
not the objective purpose of God which forms the irrefragable foun- 
dation of men’s faith, but the shifting condition of his own heart. 
If the man thinks that he can discover this condition of righteous- 


* Redemption makes the man in the progress of his sanctification free from sin} will’ 
sin No one can become blessed, as 15 indeed self-evident, for sin itself is the only source 
whatsoever of misery. But it is quite true thut redemption begins ἐν sin, that is to any, 
the man must begin as asinner, most Joak upon himself in faith as righteous for Christ's 
sake, not on accuunt of the somewhbatimproved condition of his own soul, 
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ness wrought in lim, he assures himself of his state of grace, but 
ifin times of temptation he cannot discover it in himself, he is 
doubtful of it, or despairs of it. The purged eye of the regenerate 
man can detect even in his best condition much in himself that still 
necds to be cast out. (See notes on vii. 14.) The [Roman] Ca- 
tholic Church consequently maintains, and in perfect consistency 
with her principles, that man in his earthly condition can never be 
certain of his being in a state of grace, but must remain in con- 
stant uncertainty ; whilst the Protestant Church teaches the exact 
contrary. The truth of the Protestant conception of this subject is 
seen most distinctly when we look more closely at that principle on 
which the [Roman] Catholic doctrine is founded, namely, that God 
cannot regard any one as different from what he is. If we were to 
take this thought in its literal sense, since without the work of 
Christ no forgiveness of sins andno sanctification is conceivable, it 
would follow that defore the accomplishment of Christ's atoning sa- 
crifice no holy man could have lived, which contradicts the whole 
of the doctrine of Scripture. That notion must therefore be 
“modified in the first ‘place, in accordance with that principle, 
which teachess that in every action of God all: His attributes co- 
operate, God can therefore no doubt account a man to be some- 
thing which he is not at present, whilst namely He looks to His 
own purpose, which is torender the man that which heistobe. As 
unalterable, therefore, as is this determination, so true also is God’s 
contemplation of that which is not yet as already existing,(ver. 17). 
But besides this, it belongs to the very nature of faith, as a living 
condition, and not the mere assent of the understanding to a thing 
as historically true, that it already contains within itself the essence 
of the object of belief; it is an act of the mau by which he appro- 
ptiates the Divine, which of course pre-supposes that the inmost na- 
ture of man is akiu to the Divine. At the time of Abraham, in- 
deed, Christ Himself and His whole work were as yet future; of 
Abraham, therefore, nothing more could be said, than that God 
- counted to him his faith for righteousness, inasmuch as He regarded 
this future work as already accomplished in His omniscience, to 
-which all-things are present. But in the case of all those who be- 
lieve after the coming of Christ, faith does already in itself contain 
the substance\of this righteousness, in that the Redeemer has once 
for all accomplished the whole work of justification, as well, indeed, 
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as of sanctification and glorification for all men (Rom. viii. 30). 

Butif faith turns itself away from its proper object, the Christ with- 

out us and the objective purpose of God in man’s redemption, and 
directs itself to the Christ within us as the ground, not the conse- 

quence of redemption, and if the man only considers himself the ob- 
ject of divine favour becanse he discovers Him in himself, and only 
so long as this is the case ;—then faith altogether loses its proper 
nature, and the man falls again under the law, as was once the case 
with the Galatians. Yor man, therefore, so long as be is in this 
world, the λογίξεσθαι eis δικαιοσύνην must ever remain the way to 
truc δικαιοσύνη itself; and if he thinks that he no longer needs.the 
Jormer because he alicady possesses the Zatder, he has fallen from 
faith.* As therefore the forgiveness of sins (that which is vouchsafed 
once, by which man is translated into the state of grace, as well as 
that which is daily needed) is not imparted to the ofd man, who 
must die, neither to the »ew man, who cannot sin (1 John tii. 9), 
but to the inmost personality itself, which is conscious of the old 
man as well as of the new as belonging to it, and which in the 
progress of regeneration must be gradually altogether transformed 
into the new man ; so also does it happen with respect to the Xoyi- ἡ 
ζεσθαι. Righteousness is not imputed to the old man but to tive true 
personality, which perceives the presence of the old man as ἐΐδ own, 
but with deep repentance and.a lively longing to be delivered from 
it. The substance of this truce personality is, however, nothing 
- else but that seinéidla of the divine likeness which has remained in 
man since the fall, and without which sin would form the very 

substance of the hunfan being. Faith ‘attaches itself to’ this spark, 
and then, deriying nourishment from the higher world, elicits once 

more from this spark the flame of the divine life. 

᾿Εργάξεσθαι = ἔργα sos ew, and that moreover as ἃ means of at- 
taining to δικαιοσύνη. According to the divine jus ¢alionis, man is 
treated according to the position which he assumes; the man who 
_ has ‘recourse to justice alone, is treated according to its stern law, 
* Cursed is every one who continueth not in αὐ that is written in 
the law” (Galat. iii. 10) ; but whosoever, on the other hand, clings 


* We aust not therefore frame the antithesis in this manner, either the man is a‘ 
sinner, or he is a regenerate and holy man; the Jaiter also is-still a sinner, inasmuch 
as he retains the old man watil death. But in his case God does not look to the old 
aan, but to His own purpose of grace in Christ, and regards him for ‘Christ Β sake as alto; 
gethex righteous, 
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in faith to grace, is regarded according to its over-ruling law. 
Χάρις, as the opposite to ὀφείλημα, has here accordingly the 
sense of that which is undeserved, that which depends on no 
merit—In ver. 5 the cpithet applied to God, δικαιῶν τὸν ἀσεβῆ, 
does not refer to Abraham alone, as Reiche still asserts, uor 
yet to other men wéthout him ; rather is it a general designation 
of God's relation to mankind. For to suppose that allusion is 
here made to some particular sin of Abraham’s, for instance to his 
participation in the idolatry of his father Terah, as many commen- 
tators on this passage lave wished to assume, is quite inadmissible ; 
the question is entirely about universal sinfulness. And then we 
have in this way of understanding. the passage an important 
proof, that St Paul does not consider any one as excluded from 
the general sinfulness of the‘race; even Abraham himself, that 
venerable and holy patriarch, is an ἀσεβής. Add men in respect of 
God are in a state of ἀσέβεια, and unable by their own powers to 
raise themselves into any other condition.* God alone, therefore, 
is the author of δικαιοσύνη, and proves Himself to be such to those 
who come forward to meet Him in mioris ; the endeavour to es- 
tablish one’s ewn righteousness is the surest method of shutting 
one’s self out from the δικαιοσύνη Θεοῦ. (See Rom. x. 3.) 

Ver. 6-8. St Paul then corroborates the truth he has advanced 
by the example of David, from Ps. xxxii. 1, 2, a passage which is 
likewise quoted according to the LXX. Tf we find here expressly 
added χωρὶς ἔργων, it is yet plainly not the meaning of the Apostle - 
that ἔργα should be wanting ; on the contrary, these possess in 
faith, and in that imputation of righteousness of which it is the 
ἢ means, théir most plentiful source (Galat. v. 6) ; but however richly 

and purely works may proceed from this source, the foundation 
of final blessedness does not exist in chem, but in that principle by 
which alone they become possible, 7. ¢., not in men but in God. 
As, therefore, it is to God alone that thanks gre due for the ex- 
* The degrees of sinfulness are not to be considered in regard of the life of faith in 
and for themselves, but only the effect which is thereby produced upon the inmost condi 
tion of the soul. A person in a deeply sunken state may stand quite near to the king- 
_dom of God, if sin has made him of 8 broken and contrite spirit (Matt. xxi. 81; Luke 
xv. 30), and a strict observer of the law outwardly may be far from this kingdom, if he 
has become through his striving hard-hearted, loveless; and arrogant. ‘The most desir- 
able condition is, of course, one of earnest striving and freedom from gross transgressions, 


- combined with humility, a sense of need, and faith. But every one who desires to 
come to Christ, must altogether, and in everything, recognize himself as a sinner. ᾿ 
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istence, and creation of man, so also to Him adone for man’s good- 
ness ; it is not as if there entered into the latter two creative ener- 
‘gies, first that of God, and then that of man. (such a Dualism 
makes all true goodness impossible, for this consists especially in 
the deliverance from all that belongs to self) ; there is assuredly 
but one, namely that of. God, because ‘all pure, good, true action 
on man’s part, is the act of God, the only true Good, im him, so 
that man has and can regard nothing as his own, but sin, unfaith- 
fulness, and uubelief. (See notes ix. 1.) 

In the passage, however, adduced by the Apostle, the question 
appears to be not with regard to the positive imputation of right- 
eousness, but only the negative non-imputation of sin, whilst at the 
same time nothing is expressed about faith; we might therefore 
suppose that the passage did not apply to the present subject ; but 
Jorgiveness of sins is surely not a human fancy,: or a human ae- 
tion, in which'a man says to himself, “ I have forgiveness of my 
sins,” but a divine work, a living word of God spoken into the 
heart, which faith alone can appropriate. But the word and act of 
God is the most positive thing we can conceive, it is being itself; 
on. which account Luther most rightly terms the forgiveness of 
_sins, “ life and blessedness,” for it contains within hiself the 1 impu- 
fatipn of the righteousness of God. 

«ἀφιέναι and ἐπικαλύπτειν == sey and pip 9, In the first ex- 
pression we perceive more of the New Testament aspect of the for- 
-giveness of sins, according to which it is the real taking away of 
sin, even though this be but gradual; in the second, on the other 
. hand, as well as in the ἁμαρτίαν οὐ λογίζεσθαι, there is more of 
the Old Testament view, according to which sin semains, though 
under the forbearance of God (Rom. iii. 25), until the completion 

of the work of Christ, in consequence of which the actual forgive- 
ness of sins was first imparted to those who lived before Christ. 
Comp. Matth. xxvii. 55, 1 Pet. i. 18. 

Ver. 9,10. Hereupon the Apostle returns to the consideration 
of the relation between Jews and Gentiles, and proyes that this 
way of salvation by faith was designed, not mercly for the Jews, 

' but adso for the Gentiles, since the oceurreuce in Gen. xv. 6 took 
place before circumcision was instituted, at a time, therefore, when 
Abraham stood on a level with the Gentiles. 

“Ln ver. 9, ἔρχεται inust be supplied. Lt were beiter to connect 
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λέγομεν γάρ. x. τ. ἃ. with ver. 10, for the sense is, “ from the pas- 
sage concerning David it is not so distinctly to be gathered, whe- 
ther or not the Ucntiles are to be included amongst those to whom 
faith is comited for rightcousness, but this may very well be done 
from that concerning Abraham, for,” ete. In ver. 10 πῶς is to be 
translated “‘ under what circumstances.” 
Ver. 11, 12. Circumcision was not, therefore, the means of his 
justification, but only the s7gw of that justification which had be- 
fore taken place; in the same way, also, that baptism does not 
beget faith, but presupposes it. On this account also his name, 
“ the Father of the Faithful,” does not relate merely to those who are 
physically circumcised, but to all those, whether Jews or Gentiles, 
who like him believe. . 
A C and other documents of critical authority read περιτομήν 
instead of περιτομῆς ; the genitive is, however, to be preferred as 
well on external as internal grounds.—3npetov —= piggy, that 
which points back to something else; σφραγίς the impression of a 
seal, by which something is confirmed (1 Cor. ix. 2; 2 Tim. ii. 19.) 
In the same sense is onin used in Hebrew. — Δικαιοσύνη 
πίστεως (ver. 14), the righteousness imputed is treated as a true 
righteousness.—— Evs τὸ εἶναι is not, as Tholuck supposes, to be un-. 
derstood merely of the consequence, but of the intention, as ver. 16 
“proves.. Abraham received the seal of circumcision first, in order 
that he might be presented as the general Father of believers. 
In the conception of Father the similarity which exists between 
him and his children, is the point’ here insisted on ; believers are 
his true children, for the outward circumcision is the unessential 
part (ii. 28,29), and these alone receive also the righteousness 
which he received.—In the words πιστεύοντες δὲ ᾿ακροβυστίας, 
διὰ is not to be understood cawsalider, but as in ii. 27, “ during, 
under such circumstances.”—The transition from the genitive to 
the dative (τοῖς) was perhaps occasioned by his looking back to 
λογισθῆναι.--- Σ᾽ τοιχέω == περυπατέω, comp. Galat. v. 25, vi. 16; 
Phil. ni. 16. To understand the Gentiles, again, by the term o7oc- 
χοῦντες is inadmissible, and would oblige us to assume that τοῖς 
οὐκ stands for οὐ τοῖς, an inversion which would be too hard. 

ἡ Ver. 18. This leads to the more explicit statement, that with 
Abraham's case degai relations had nothing whatsoever to do, but, 
as in the case of every promise, grace alone. It is remarkable, that 
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it-is not merely said, the promise did of come by the law, for of 
course all that follows upon this must be. regarded as reward, but 
‘that there is added, it came through the zighteousness of faith. We 
might expect that it would be said through grace, for it seems na- 
tural that the promise should go before, and then faith apprehend 
the same as an object, and not vice versdé. But this difficulty va- 
nishes, if we consider that the promises of God to Abraham form 
a climax, and that in this, whilst the first promise preceded his faith, 
all the higher‘ones’ followed it. In this place, as Tholuck rightly 
remarks, reference ig made to that promise, which succeeded Abra- 
ham’s greatest trial of faith (Gen. xxii. 16), and therefore his κλη- 
ρονομία κόσμου. does not mean the mere possession of the land of 
Canaan, in an outward or inward sense, but the incorporation in 
himself of the whole race, so far as it is faithful, and the spiritual 
government of the world by his induence proceeding therefrom. 
At the same time, the idea reaches yet further, as even the Rabbi- 
nical writers indicate in that saying, “ possidet Abraham pater 
noster (et nos cum illo) mundum hune et futuram.” Inits deepest 
sense it points to-Christ’s dominion over the world, which his be- 
lieyng people shall share with him (Rom. vill. 17; Rev. ili. 21), 
and in which the inward powers of the spiritual ΜΕΝ shall mani- 
fest their energy outwardly. On this account, also, τῷ σπέρματι 
ἀντοῦ is added,* by which expression, according to Galat. in. 16, 
St Paul considers Christ to be designated, and further, in Christ, 
asthe second Adam, the cdllective body of believers. “(Galat. iii. 
48, 29.) A similar promise is-not to be found in so many words 
im any passage of the O. T., but it is given in substance in Gen. 
xv. 7 (where Canaan is promised) and Gen, xxii. 16. 
Ver. 14, 15. If accordingly they which are of the law he hei 
the promise w vould be of none effect, for they would be able to do. 
mand all as reward. But since none could so keep the law, as to 
be able to found any demands upon it, since it rather kindles God's 
anger against them, the whole assumption is inadmissible. (In 
ver, 14, of ἐκ νόμου are opposcd io of de πέστεως, seo Calat. iii. 8, 
10..-- -Ο΄ἴ νοῦσθαι meatis to be converted into something, κενόν empty, 


* We must not overlook ἢ τῷ στέρματι, instead of which only unimportant MSS. 
renal καὶ τῷ σπέρματι, The ἢ iste be tuken as anearry definition, in tie sense “or 
much rathee,” for it was in Christ that Abvaham first became actually the beir and lord 
of the world, and in Clrigd the hunian race, ᾿ 
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powerless.—Between ver. 14 and ver. 15, we must supply some such 
expression as, “ Butitis according to the very nature of the law im- 
possible, that it should make men heirs of the world, for so far from 
conferring merit,+it only awakens indignation.—Ver. 15, ὀργὴν 
xatepyaterat, not by its nature, for that is holy and good, but 
through its power in bringing to light the depths of sin. (See more 
in the notes on vii. 10, etc.) The words of γὰρ οὐκ. x. 7X, are 
an addition merely intended to give a cursory explanation of ὀργὴν 
xatepydter Oar; it is the law which makes men first appear in their 
worst condition, how then should it be able to make them the heirs 
of the world ? 

Ver. 16. The promise, then, could only come through faith, in- 
asmuch as it thus only could remain a rue promise, 7. ¢., a wholly 
gracious assurance ; thus only, indeed, could it appear assured to 
all, inasmuch as by its dependence upon the law the promise of the 
faithful God would depend for its fulfilment upon unfaithful man, 
whom the lawis intended only to exhibit as exceeding sinful. The 
contrast intended in the words τῷ ἐκ τοῦ νόμου, and τῷ ex πίστεως, 
is not therefore between Jews and Gentiles, but only between men 
seeking to.establish a righteousness by the law, and believers whether 
amongst Jews qr Gentiles. The member of the theocratic nation 
has not merely as such a share in the promise, if he is not also at the 
same time a believer. But in these words the expression és τὸ εἶναι 
βεβαίαν introduces us to an idea, which is very important for the 
understanding of the connection of St Paul’s ideas as a whole. 
Everything, namely, which depends upon the decision, faithfulness, 
and constancy of such an irresolute and wavering being as mran, is, 
in St Pauls view, extremely uncertain ; but that which depends upon 
God, “ with whom is no variableness neither shadow of turnigg,” 
is firmly established. On this account, the divine promises afford 
an irrefragable certainty, because nothing can arinul them; as God 
gives the promise, so also does he raise up men to believe it, and 
thus accomplishes all His works. But so great is the perversity of 
man, that he will not recognize this most certain foundation of sal- 
vation ; he wishes to haye God's unalterable promises and prophe- 
cies considered as dependent upon him for their execution, though 
in this way the fulfilment of a prophecy would tend to the merit 
of man, and not to the glory of God, which were plainly a blasphe- 
mous assertion. According to St Paul's way of looking at the 
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matter, the blessedness of the man is certain, only because God has 
promised it and firmly intends it, and he only who believes in this 
decided will of God, has this salvation also wrought in him. (With 
respect to the mode in which, notwithstanding, Wan’s freedom re- 
mains inviolate, and is in fact thus only tral y established, see ‘the 
notes to chap. ix. 1, ete.) . 

Ver. 17. The citation of Gen. xvii. 5 (which passage is also 
quoted exactly according to the LXX.), is intended to prove still 
more decidedly Abraham's right to the title of Father of the Faith- 
fal, as a relation extending beyond the ‘limits of Israel, and em- 
bracing all nations. (Τιθέναι = the Hebrew ἸῺΝ \ But with re- 
spect to the latter half. of the verse, which presents many difficul- 
ties; in the first-place the reading ἐπίστευσας, which’ is, given by 
¥F.G. and the Syriac version, by means of which the following words 
are connected with the quotation, must be rejected as inadmissible, 
on account of the preponderance of critical evidence in favour of 
the usual reading. The construction κἀτέμαντι of επίστέυσε 
Θεοῦ must be explained as an attraction of an unusual character 
. certainly, since in this casé a dative is affected by it, (See the 
treggise of Schmidt’ on thig verse in the Tiibin ὌΡΟΣ Zeitschrift 1881, 
part ἢ; Bernhardy’s Syntax, p. 299, ete.; and Waner's Gram. Ῥ. 
155.) ‘But with respect’to\the sense of the words, it must be al- 
lowed that it is difficult to determine it, on account of the κατέναντι, 
whose usual signifidation, “ against, over against,” does not seem 
to suit here. We may, however, take it most simply as = spb 
or SINR, 80 ‘that we obtain the following sense. “ Abraham is 
before the eye of Gad, Le. before His omniscience, the father of 
as all, even before we éxisted."* ΤῸ this sense. the subsequent 
dealitiption of God, the object of Abraham's faith; as the Creator, an- 
swers very well. The words ξωοποιεῖν τοὺς νεκροὺς and καλεῖν τὰ 
μὴ ὄντα ὡς ὄντα τοῖον, in the first place, as the context -shews, to’ 
the begetting of Isaac (ver. 19, 20) by his parents Abraham and 
Sarah, when their bodies were “ dead.” * The whole history of 


* Amongst the many explanations from different sourdes (0 be found in Tholuck and 
Reiche, that of the ancient Fathers, Chrysostom, Theodoret, and others, deserves atten- 
tion. They take κατέναντι “after Genes. 11,18 = Kall Sadia, 80 πα to get the sense, 
“ Abraham is the image of God, an image of the true Father, and foundation of that τος 
lationship.” The meaning is beautiful; but does not agree with the context, because 
the following description of the areative agency of God, if this interpretation were ad- 
mitted, would bear an application to Abraham, which is not the case. 
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Abraham is however here, as alsu elsewhere (Gal. iv.), treated as 
ὦ type, and thus Isaac, who was born through the power of God, 
is considered ay an image of the whole of the spiritual Israel, and 
consequently ζωδποιεῖν and καλεῖν as designations of spiritnal 
awakening and regeneration. (vi. 18.) Thus taken, the words 
καλεῖν τὰ μὴ ὄντα ὡς ὄντα become particularly significant. The 
expression Td μὴ ὄντα is, namely, by no means to be understood 
of that which is absolutcly nothing (nihilam negativum), of which 
nothing more can be said than that it ἐς not; but only of that ex- 
istence which is not yet fashioned inlo a conerete form, as it is also 
to be taken in the language of Plato and Philo. (See Philo de vita 
Mosis. p. 693. de creat. p. 728.). .Thus, not only may whole na- 
tions, m so-far as they have not yet centered into existence, be 
called μὴ ὄντα, although they already exist in God’s sight, and 
already live potentially in their progenitors, but the natural unre- 
generate man may also be called a μὴ ὦν, inasmuch as in him the 
true idea of man, the ἄνθρωπος Θεοῦ, is not yet realized, since 
this does not take place till his regeneration. 
Καλεῖν == ND is the creative call of the Almighty, by which — 


He, according to the analogy of the first act of creation (Gen. @3), 
calls forth thesconcrete formations out of the general stream of life. 
᾿'ς is to be taken quite simply as a particle of comparison, “vocat 
ea, que non (nondum) sunt, tamquam (jam) adsint.” What a 
powerful description of that God who beholds all future things as 
really present ! - 

Ver. 18. The example of Abraham was of too much importance 
to the Apostle for him to break off his contemplation of it so soon. 
Every thing, in fact, which is related of him, is a type of the life of 
faith under the New Testament (ver. 28, 24). ‘As, therefore, 
Abraham, against all hope believed in hope, and was, consequently, 
obliged to wrestle in order to hold fasthis faith and hope against 
all the contradictions of the senses and of nature; so also does the 
fight of faith manifest itself in every child of God.* , 


τι We might accordingly say, that the farther faith stands from the objects ofits long- 
ing, or hope from its fulfilment, the more intense and powerful it must be, if it asserts 
itself at all. -Abraliam’s faith may therefore appear to be greater than that of Believing 
Christians, for they have their exercise of it rendered easier, by behotding the effecis of 
“that which they believe At the same time, in considering the degree of fuith and its 
character, we must especially take into account the real substance of the same, and in 
this respect the New Testament stands far above the oid. 
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Harder and more deeply agitating than all the struggles between 
the law and the selfish inclinations is the struggle of faith against 
‘‘anbelief, which would rather have the tender conscience believe any- 
thing than its own salvation. It was only in appetrance that Abra- 
ham’s fight of faith referred to anything else than his salvation ; 
for, in fact, Abraham's blessedness depended just as much upon 
the birth of his promised son, from whom the Méssiah should in 
process of time descend, as the bleseedness of every believer upon 
the birth of the new man in him. But faith itself is already this 
new man coming to the birth, and, therefore, all depends upon-its 
maintenance and increase. 

Chrysostom very justly observes toward the explanation of. this 
Oxymoron, én’ ἐλπεῖδι τῇ τοῦ. Θεοῦ, παῤ ἐλπίδα τὴν avOpwrivyv. 
—Evs τὸ γένέσθαι must again-be understood of the purpose, the 
exercises of Abraham’s faith were appointed not only with the de- 
sign of perfecting him, but also of laying down in him the germs 
of perfection for future believers ; his life was not merely a fore- 
shadowing, but, if I may be allowed the expression, the fore-reality, 
ἡ. 6., the true gorm. of what was to come. De Wette supposes that, 
by gis interpretation, a distinct intention must be ascribed to 
Abraham in his believing. But we need not surely assume that 
the patriarch was conscious of the purpose of these dispensations ; 
the words refer only to God’s designs. The new quotation is from. 
Gen. xv. 5, where évrws refers to the stars, with whose multitude, 
God compares Abraham’s descendants. ᾿ 

Ver. 19-22. As the object, with respect to which Abraham’s 
faith was ospecially exercised, the Apostle now names the birth of 
Isaac. If we regard this event merely as securing to Abraham 
legiggmate issue, there appetrs indeed to exist an essential difierence 

-hetween Abraham's faith and that of. the N. T.; but this mede of 
understanding it is one entirely opposed to St Panl’s view of the 
subject, From Galat. iv. 22, οἷοι, it appears that the significance 
of Tsaac was no less than this, that be was a 7ype of Christ, wha 
was to procced from bis descondants. St Paul, therefore (Galat. 
iii. 16), treats of the scecd of Abraham, ἡ δὸς ἃ the first place, 
Tsaac, as of Christ, and contemplates, moreover, in Christ, as tho 
second Adam, all His believing people. , 

Ver. 19. The usual reading οὐ κωτανόησε is vert tiny preferable 
to the es, whidh no doubt arose froin a mistake of | the eopyists in 
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writing οὐ, but must yield, as Reiche justly remarks, to the simple 
κατενόησε. For this just brings out the thought that Abraham 
was well acquainted with all the unfavourable outward vircum- 
stances, and yet believed. A.C. 67, as well as the Syriac and Coptic 
versions, support κατενόησε, but it is difficult to understand how 
οὐ can have crept into the text. Itis only with the reading, κατέ- 
νοησε that the following δέ (ver. 20) receives its proper meaning. 
The words νεκροῦσθαν and νέκρωσις refer here to the deadness of 
the powers of generation. (Heb. xi. 12.) Concernmg Abraham’s 
and Sarah's age, see Gen. xvii. 17 Του without accent means, 
in the case of numbers, “about ;” this is the only place in the 
N. T. where it is used in this sense ; in Heb. ii. 6, iv. 4, it means 
“anywhere.” saxpiverOas means properly “ to be divided, sepa- 
rated,” and thereby ‘‘ to lose one’s balance, to waver or stagger.” 
In this way it is several times used of unbelief, as inward spiritual 
unsteadiness (Matth. xxi. 21; Mark xi. 28 ;-John i. 6; Rom. xiv. 
28.) This is contrasted with the inward firmness and strength ex- 
pressed in ἐνδυναμοῦσθαι. As opposed to wAnpogopeia bas, unbe- 
lief might also have been designated by κένωσις ; for this expres- 
sion, as well as the substantive wAypodopia, represents faith agthe 
replenishment of the inward man with spiritual life (Rom. xiv. 5 ; 
Col. ii. 2; 1 Thes.i.5; 1 Tim. iv. 17). In the δοὺς δόξαν τῷ 
Θεῷ is expressed the practical recognition of the divine omnipo- 
ence, which accomplishes that which it promises. 

Ver. 23, 24. After this detailed consideration of the life of faith 
as manifested in Abraham, St Paul declares the principle which 
- justifies such a consideration. Abraham’s histery he does not re- 
gard as something dead and past, but as the living history of the 
believers of every age. This passage, mt addition tv 1 Cor. ix,10, 
x. 6; Galat. iv. 24, ete., contains one of the most important hints 
as to the manner in which the Old Testament is to be treated 
according to the dvctrine of the apostles. It is not the ex- 
ternals of its history, but that spirit which moves in them, which 
is to be considered, and in this way it has its eternal truth for 
the times of the New ‘Testament also, To attribute the whole 
mode of treatment, which St Paul applies to the Old Testament, 
‘in this as well as in other places, to Jewish habits of thought, 
a view Reiche in particular has once more defended, destroys not 
ouly the apostolical character of St Paul, but also the very essence 
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of the O. T., which, as the eternal word of God, is, according to our 
Lord’s own words (Matth. v. 18). to abide when heaven and earth 
“have passed away. 

The words μέλλει Χογίξεσθαι are to be regarded from the posi- 
tion which Abraham and his generation occupied. But if in this 
place not faith in Jesus,~ but faith in-the Father who’ raised Him 
up, is brought forward, it is accounted for by looking back to the 
ξωοποιεῖν in ver. 17, which manifested itself most gloriously inthe 
resurrection of Christ. For the physical and spiritual interpene- 
trate. each other in the conception of ξωοποιεῖν, as in that of 
ξωή (John vi.) God is the awakener of life in every form of its 
manifestation. ~ Besides this ἀγείρειμ presupposes a preceding 
θνήσκειν, so that a reference to the death of Christ is implied in 
this verse, as well as distinctly expressed in that immediately fol- 
lowing. : 

Ver. 25. Whilst, howeter, in iil. 28 δικαιοσύνη is connected 
simply with the blood-shedding of Christ, δικαίωδις in this -verse 
_ follows upon the resurrection. The older commentators have found 
great difficulties in this mode of representation, but if we under- 
-stand it according to the tenor of v. 10, vi. 4, the thought ex- 
pressed in the passage is quite simple. For as resurrection neces- 
sarily presupposes that death ‘has gone before, so also upon the 
death of Christ, who is the life, necessarily follows the resurrection, 
that is the victory over death. These therefore in the life of 
our Lord stand related to each other as two’ necessary comple- 
mentary halves, which it is altogether impossible to conceive as 
existing without each other. Itis not'the death of Christ in itself 
which is important, but only that death which was conquered by 
.theeresurrectidn. But in the same way that the deathand restirrec- 
‘tion of Christ form an intimate unity, so also in man the death of 
the old and the rising up of the new, cannot be conceived as 
existing without each other. Tt is impossible, that in ‘any indivi- 
dual sins can really be forgiven, and the old man be crucified with- 
out the new man arising; and when the new man’ begins to Live, 
the death of the old man must take place at the same time. In 
consequence, therefore, of the necessary connection between these 
two events, only one at atime is commonly mentioned, either nega- 
tively the forgiveness of sins, or positively the communication of 
the new life. But in some cases both are joined logether, as in this 
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place, and in ver. 10, and thon the vegative side, the putting away 
of the old, is connected with the death, and the positive side, the 
communication af the new, is annexed to and founded apon the re- 
surrection of the Redeemer. In the term δικαίωσες in this passage 
therefore, we must hold fast the idea of that act, which makes 
righteous and creates the new man, au act which is expressed in ver. 
10, by the word σώζεσθαι ; whilst the expression διὰ τὰ παραπτώ- 
para ἡμῶν answers to the καταλλαγή in ver. 10. For the wapa- 
πτώματα ave tie sins which scparate man from God, and which 
need first of all an ἄφεσις, a καταλλαγή, on account of which the 
Son of God was delivered up to death. In these two complemen- 
tary halves the whole work of God in the soul of man is complete, 
and neither can be wanting where this work has truly begun, al- 
though no doubt at different crises of the inward life of the indivi- 
dual, now one, now the other side may predominate. 

With respect to παραδιδόναι, scil. ef θάνατον, see Acts iii. 13, 
Rom. vii. 32, Isaiah bi. 12. In the passage Ephes. v. 2, it is 
said, παρέδωκεν ἑαυτὸν προσφορὰν καὶ Ovaiav.—In the life and 
work of Christ every thing happened for ws, nothing for Himself, 
for He already possessed all things with His Father, before He 
beeame man (2 Cor. viii. 9.5 --δκαίωσις is not here the same 
as δικαιοσύνη ; for in the same way that διὰ “τὰ παραπτώματα 
ἡμῶν must be understood “in order that our transgressions might 
be pardoned, “διὰ τὴν διακαίωσιν ἡμῶν must also be explained 
“in order that righteousness might be wrought in us.” Δικαίωσις. 
therefore, denotes the divine act of making righteous, as διὰ τὰ 
παραπτώματα, the divine act of forgiveness: - 


& . 


§ 8. OF THE FRUITS OF FAITH. 
(Vv. 1—11.) 


To this complete exposition’ of the doctrine of the new way of 
salvation itself, according to its scriptural foundation, the Apostle 
pow annexes some intimation of the effects of the life of faith, by 
which the excellence of this way is first brought to view in all its 
clearness. To be sure St Paul could not in this place do more 
than cursorily allude to them, because many things needed to be 
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considered before he could enter into such a full deseription of these 
effects as is found in the ncxt chapters. It is not until the eighth 
_ chapter that we find a complete account of the infinite consequences 

of redemption, as well for ihe individual as for the whole creation. 

Ver. 1. St Paul includes under one expression the whole fulness 
of those blessings which accrne to the man who is justified by 
faith (as the receptive cause), through grace (as the creative cause), 
i.e, under ἐμρήνη, πρὸς τὸν Θεόν, The conception of ἐιρήνη = 

~ iby is here distinguished by the addition of πρὸς τὸν Θεόν, not 
merely from’ false peace, the ἐιρήνη πρὸς τὸν κόσμον, which is de- 
stroyed by the operation of Christ (J ohn ‘xvi. 83), in that the latter 
calls forth a struggle against sin (ver. 8, etc.) ; but also from that 
higher degree of peace, that inward peace of soul, the ἐιρήνη πρὸς 
σεαυτόν, which St Paul also calls éspivy Θεοῦ (Phil. iv. 7; Οὐ]. 
ij. 15), and Christ in St John’s gospel ἐιρήνη ἐμή. (John xiv. 27.) 
The two stand, in fact, in the same relation to one another as justi- 
fication and sanctification ; justification, or the λογίζεσθαι εἰς δεικαι- 
οσύνην gives at once καταλλαγή, and with it εἰρήνη πρὸς τὸν 
Θεόν, the cousciousness of being in a state of grace, the contrary 
to which is the ἔχθρα εἰς Θεόν. (See Rom. viii. 7.) No doubt 
this state contains within itself sanctification in the gerta, but also 
only im the germ ; ‘because the old man stil] lives inward larmony 
of life is only at first partially restored. The completeness of this 
harmony is only a fred¢ of life in the Spirit (Rom. 111. 6; Galas. 
v. 22), whilst the life of faith begins with ἐιρήνη, πρὸς τὸν Θεόν, 
because this flows at once from the first act of grace. As the an- 
thor of peace in every form, God Himself is moreover called 6 Θεός 
τῆς ἐιρήνης (Rom. xv. 33; 2 Cor, xiii. 11; 1 Thess. v. 28; 2 
Thess. Hi. 10): The reading ἔχωμεν, which Lachmann and Scliolz 
have adopted from A.C.D.1., ust be regarded as infevior to the 
reading ἔχομεν from inward grounds, for itis a strange idea io call 
upon men to have peace with God; for peace with God is the gift 
of His grace. . , 

Ver. 2. As the second ‘blessed consequence of usiReation, the 
Apostle, after a parenthesis, presents {9 us the exultation felt in the 
hope of future glory. For the words δι οὗ a. τ᾿ δ. cannot he une 
‘derstood to mean, that the προσαγωγή is another result of the 
δικαιοῦσθαι ἐκ πίστεως, for in thal. case in the first plaee the con- 
struction with καὶ would have been proceeded with, and then St 
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Paul would have avoided the introduction of the words εἰς χάριν, 
which necessarily suggest quite another thought. Tholuck, in- 
decd, has proposed to place a stop after ἐσχήκαμεν, but this the 
reading, τῇ πίστει, will not permit. These words are no doubt 
wanting in B.D.F'.G. and, other documents having critical autho- 
rity, but it is plain that they have ouly been omitted to avoid the 
connection of προσωγωγή with what follows. Besides this, éven if 
τῇ πίστει were away, the placing a stop after ἐσχήκαμεν would be 
inadmissible, because εἰς τὴν χάριν ταυτὴν would have no right 
connection with what follows. And farther, that St Paul elsewhere 
(Ephes. ii. 18, iii, 12, the verb is found 1 Pet. iti, 18) uses this 
word of that access to God which is opened for the soul, can be no 
reason for giving it this sense in the present passage, since here it 
-is defined more exactly by the addition of εἰς τὴν χάριν τάντην. 
The whole sentence δὲ οὗ ἑστήκαμεν must therefore be placed in ἃ 
parenthesis, expressive of the fact, that the power of the Redeemer ~ 
not only produces peace at the same {πιὸ with justification, but 
even introduces the soul into the state of grace itself before this, 
so that the χάρις ἅντη is the very δικαιοσύνη ex πίστεως it- 
self, to which not our own power, but Christ’s grace alone can 

conduct-us. : 

The allusion to a προσαγωγεύς who, so to speak, introduces the 
soul to God, is, by the above remarks, proved to be unsuitable ; 
nor has it otherwise any scriptural foundation. The perfect forms 
an opposition to the preceding present ἔχομεν. St Paul wishes to 
refer all to Christ, to make Him appear as the Author and Fi- 
nishet of our renewal. The «ai ia therefore to be taken emphati- 
cally, “ by whom a/so already we have received access.”. Τῇ πία- 
rec may also be connected with εἰς τὴν χάριν, yet it is better to take 
εἰς = πρός, to connect it with προσαγωγή, and to regard τῇ πίστει 
== πιστεύοντες. ᾿Εστήκαμεν does not denote the mere standing 
m a certain relation, but leads us to think of the firmness and se- 
curity of the state of grace, as opposed to all wavering. By the δόξα 
Θεοῦ. Reiche supposes the divine ‘image’in man to be meant ; this 

ἢ does not, however, suit the context, because ἐπ’ ἐλητέδι is added ; 
for the divine likeness is not merely restored to the regenerate man 
‘in hope, but in reality. - The expression rather denotes the heavenly 
~~~ -exiatence of God, the participation in whigh constitutes the high- 
est bleseedness of the creature. And in the connection of xav- 
. 


Ἂς 
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χῶσθαι with ἔλπτις is-implied the irrefragable certainty of being 
partaker of the glory of God. 

. Ver. 3, 4. The Apostle, by a bold contrast, places the sufferings 
vf the present in a parallel line with the glory of the future, and 
considers that the former proceed just as necessarily from the Sexac- 
οσύνη τῆς πίστεως, as does the ἐιρήνη πρὸς τὸν Θεόν. (2 Tim. fi. | 
12.) For there resides in the believer a principle which rebukes 
the sin which is in the world, and by so doing-excites it against 
him, and which will not leave things in a state of indifference with 
respect to itself, but either attracts or repels them. In these very 
sufferings of the present, therefore, is contained a source of exalta- 
tion* for the Christian, in that they are not punishments to bim, 
but the means of -his perfection. (James i. 2, etc.) The three 
stages of ὑπομονή, δοκιμή, and ἔλητις are considered as proceeding 
from the sufferings ; whilst the former denotes the state of moral 
earnestness and of faithful endurance, Soxtp7) relates to the state of 
approcal as sterling proceeding from it, which bears within it hope 
as its blossom.t 

“οκιμή is the act of testing, but also that state of approval as 
genuine which proceeds from trial. - Τὰ the same way δοκέμιον 
unites both significations within itself. (See James i. 8; 1 Pet. i. 
7.) Καταισχύνω is to be taken actively, “ hope maketh not 
ashamed,” not intransitively, ‘‘ hope is not ashamed, @e., is well- 
- founded. 

_Ver. 5, This hope, thus born in the midst of conflict, contains, 
however, within itself, the assurance of obtaining the glory which 
shall be revealed ; for, as an earnest of the same, we have alrendy 
here below the love of God shed abroad in our hearts. The ἀγάπη 
τοῦ Θεοῦ is corisidered therefore to be only, so to speak, the secret 
presence of God himself in our souls, whilst in eternal blessedness 
God gives Himself to His saints as the manifested One. Accor- 


* Rickert very pointedly remarks on this passage: “ We must “not pare away any 
thing from the conception contained in καυχᾶσθαι, unless we wish, a} the same time, 
to MBirract from the powerful character of the Apostle; he is not only undaunted, nat 
only of good courage, but really joyful, really lifted up in mind, yen, he reckons it as an 
honour to himself, that tribulation befuls biro, for this is to him a phedge of future glory.” 
But what an advance manifests itself here when compared with the Old Testament! Ine 
the book of Job the doubts of the sufferer, on acestnt of his sufferings, wrestle anxiously 
with his still weak faith, bere the believer rejoices boldly in all affiction and even ex- 
uite bn it. 

+ On the subject of ZAmwie see more in the notes to Rom. viii, 24. 
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dingly, the love of God is not the inward life of man in a state 
of exaltation, the life of his feelings raised, so to speak, to a higher 
power, but it is a higher principle which has been grafted into the 
man, the Πνεῦμα ἅγιον ; the latter words express the substantial 
cause, ἀγάπῃ the actual effect; but in reality they are both iden- 
tical, for the ἀγάπη Θεοῦ cannot be regarded as. separate from the 
essential being of God in its highest manifestation, t.e., the Holy 
Ghost. God's love is there only where He Himself is, for He ἐς 
love, and does not have love as something in or beside Himself. 
Καταισχύνω = yi “to make ashamed, to disappoint by want 


’ of success.”” Rom. ix. 88, x. 11. In ἡ δὲ édares the article is not 


to be taken == urn, for there is but one true hope, rather is this 
sentence to be regarded as the fourth frember in the sense, “ but 
hope works its own accomplishment, or has its fulfilment in itself,” 
so that the colon must be placed after καταισχύνει. The words 
ὅτι. «. τ. Δ. (ver. 5) are notin fact to be connected with καταισ- 
χύνει alone, but with καυχώμεθα (ver. 8), and indeed the whole 
passage in vers. 8,4. According to that Pelagian and Rationalis- 
tic view, which is opposed to the doctrine of the communication of 
the Spirit, ἀγάπη Θεοῦ means the love of man to God; in the 
Apostle's meaning it is the love of God to man, which however 
awakens in him reciprocal love (1 John iv. 19), not indeed 
proceeding from his own mere natural powers, but from the higher 
powers of the Divine Spirit. Only when thus taken can it be pro- 
perly said, concerning love, that it is shed abroad, for it is identi- 
cal with the element of the Spirit, and only contained in His mani- 
festation. The expression excéyvtas is founded upon the image 
of aspiritual stream which spreads itself out over men ; no doubt an 


Image, but in which there is this reality, that a higher power takes 


possession of man’s being. (See Jobn vii. 38, 39; Acts ii. 16; 
Ts, xxxli. 15; Ezek. xxxvi. 25; Joel iii. 1.) The movement, by 
which the Spirit is shed abroad, is considered to be connected with 
the μένειν of the same in the inner man, therefore we find ἐν not 
eis, The καρδία is, moreover, regarded as the receptacle of the 
Spirit, as the ceptre of the disposition and of the inclinations; for 
instance, νοῦς could not be used here. (See Olshausen opus. 


theol. p. 156 sqq.) The addition of τοῦ δοθέντος ἡμῖν is not 


pleonastic by the side of ἐκκέχυται, the relation of the two expres- 


siona may be thus stated. The Spirit was given at the day of 
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Pentecost once for all'to mankind as a whole, 
fore shed abroad in every individual heart, for t oil 
appropriation of the work of Christ is first needed. The addition 
of τοῦ δοθέντος ἡμῖν is not therefore unnecessary, but expresses the 
possibility, which is provided, for every one, of receiving the Holy . 
Spirit poured forth into his heart. See John vii. 89, xvi. 7. 

Ver. 6. The nature of divine love is then exhibited by - the’ 
Apostle, in the tnost illustrious proof which it could give of its 
power, in the sacrifice of the Son of God. It manifests itself 
therefore in the same self-sacrificing character in the hearts of be- 
levers also, to whom it.is imparted by that, Holy Spirit which 
Christ obtained for men by His death. (John vii. 39.) The 
leading thought in this verse presents no difficulty, after what has 
been-said on iii. 25, but the different readings of the text demand 
a more exact consideration. The ἔτι at the commencement of the 
verse has probably. occasioned all the variations with which it 
abounds.* Tn the first place, for érs several MSS. read ἔυγε, others 
ἐξ yap or & τι. Semler, followed by Usteri, concludes, therefore, 
that é& is the right reading, and supposes that in the original letter 
of the Apostle an. anacoluthon existed, to avoid which, some 

“transeribers wrote ἔτι. This hypothesis has certainly something 
to recommend it at first sight, but. at the same time, the singular 
position of ἔτι affords a sufficient explanation of the, origin of the 
different readings; and then, if we carefully examine’ the passage, 
the'reason for which ére was prefixed to it appears to have been the 
emphasis which this particle gives, on which account the ardent soul 
of the Apostle could ποῦ pronounce it too soon. But besides-this, 
several MSS. of considerable authority, A.B.C.D.F.G. and others, 
repeat ἔτι after ἀσθενῶν. Griesbach has even admitted this read- 
ing into the text ; but it was soon rejected by Knapp, and, in fact, 
it. appears only to have been adopted from those MSS. which had 
erased ére at the beginning of the verse, and were determined by 


ΜΒ... on this point the critical essay of Professor Franz Ritter of Bonn, in the 
τα Zeitschrift ftir Philosophie and Kathol. Theologie,” ΕΗ οἷν 19. (Cologne, 1836.) p. 46, 
&e., who reckons this passage amongst the few in the N. I. fo which conjectural criti- 
cism must be applied. Tn fact, according to Ritter we should here read, iv: yap ὄντων + 
ἡμῶν ἀσθενῶν κατὰ καιρὸν Χριστῦς ὑπὲρ ἀσεβῶν ἀπέθανε, according τὸ the analogy of 
ver, 8, in which the same collocation is found. But the exercise of conjecture where so 
many critical appliances present themselves, appears justly to most modern critics to be 
altogether inadmissible. 

"ἢ 
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the parallel passage in ver. 8. Lf we retain the double érs, we must 
explain the repetition by the strong feeling under which St Paul 
wrote, just as in vil. 21. No doubt the whole stress in this thought 
(as in iv. 5) is laid upon the fact, that men did not amend them- 
selves before, and do not now receive the blessings of Christ, as it 
‘were, for their reward, but that He died for them, even whilst they 
were yef godless and estranged from God, so that this highest act 
of love was the very means of their transformation. The difficulty, 
that God, from His very holiness, cannot love the ungodly, so long 
as they remain what they are, is obviated if we remember, that evil 
does not surely manifest itself absolutely in any man, but always in 
such a way, as to attach itself to the remains of the image of God 
in him. Inasmuch, therefore, as God loves the proper substance 
of man, his true though now darkened and oppressed self, He hates 
only that element of sin in or about man which impedes his free de- 
velopment—wWith respect to the transposition of ére, see Winer’s 
Gram. p. 509. The term ἀσθενῶν is not merely explained by 
ἀσεβῶν, but also in ver. 8, by ἁμαρτωλῶν, and in ver. 10; by ἐχ- 
᾿θρό.. At the same time, it is not personal transgressions which 
are referred to, which are only derived from something deeper, 
nor some few particularly sinful men only (iv. 5), but the coudi- 
tion of moral weakness im which aéd men are without exception. 
(See Galat. iv. 9, 13; Heb. iv. 15, ν. 2.) Κατὰ xatpov== ἐυκαι- 
pos, at the time appointed by God. (Galat. iv. 4; 1 Pet. i. 20; 
Heb. ix. 26.) On the signification of ὑπέρ, when the subject is 
the death of Christ as the representative of man, see Rom. v. 15. 
Ver. 7, 8. In order to display in the fulldst light the excellency 
of the divine love, itis compared with the most noble utterances of 
natural human love, which, however, remain far below it. Butin 
the communication of the love of God to men through the Holy 
Spirit (ver. 5}, is also given the possibility of imitating Christ in 
the point of loving our enemies (Matth. v. 44, 45; 1 Pet. ii. 21). 
Particular difficulties have been discovered, strange to say, in 
ver. 7, though, as Reiche justly remarks, the passage is ‘fire 
simple. Semler even regarded vers. 7, 8, as interpolated ; Grotius 


_ wished to read ἀδίκον for δικαίου, and others asked, whether 


δικαίου and ἀγαθοῦ were substantives or adjectives, masculines or 


“néuters. Since the wliole question is about persons, in the first 


eee - 
nace both-expressions must naturally be also referred to persons. 
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And further, a3 regards the terms δίκαιος and ἀγαθός, the context 
plainly leads us to assume, that δίκαιος designates the character of 
the righteous man, who performs whatever can be reguired of him, 
ἀγαθός the character of the benevolent man, who does mere than 
others venture to ask.* The first man we may esteem and respect, 
the second, on the other hand, we can love, and even earthly love . 
can lay down its life for the object of its affection; but divine love 
. dies for its enemies. | 
Ver. 7. The first yép must be explained by a thought which is 
to be supplied, “ but this is something noble, something unheard 
of!” >The word raya = ἔσως is only found again in the N.T., 
Philem. vy. 15.—- Τολμᾶν serves to denote the highest degree of self- 
‘sactifide.-Yuvlaravat, “ to prove, announce.” See iii. 5. ΄ 
εἰ οχ, 9, 10. Just as in it. 25, St Paul now again places parallel 
with the first operation of Christ, the δικαίωσις, which was brought 
about by means of His death zie other part of His work, which 
is here designated as σωτηρία, and is referred to His life as its 
source. These two, as already remarked upon the. former passage, 
are by no means to be separaded, but, at the same time, in their 
very connection they must also not be confounded. The jirsé is 
always absolute, for although the first forgiveness of sins, by which 
_ man enters into a “state of grace, is daily repeated, on account of 
continual transgressions (1 Jobn ii. 1), yet it is always vouchsafed 
total and entive, for a partial forgiveness is none at all; the se- 
cond, on the other hand, is the subject of a gradual development, 
and is only complete with. the ἀπολύτρωσις (1 Cor. i. 80, Row. 
viii. 23), in the more’ confined sense of that word.. On this. very 
account, therefore, as bas already been remarked, the state of grace 
cannot have its foundation in the new life i in man, because this is 
‘never more than relative, and therefore can ‘never give peace (ver. 
‘1); where this is notwithstanding done, as according to the doc- 
irine of the [Roman] Catholic Church, there exists continual inse- - 
ity (i. é., 9h uncertainty as to one’s being in a state of grace), 
> consequence, and this is a condition which the doctrine of 
truth rejects, because no effort can be successful, which does not 
proceed from a heart altogether reconciled, and living αὐ peace with. 


* The same relation subsists in Latin between justus and bonus. See Cicero de offic 
iil. 15. Ὁ Si vir benus ia est, qui prodest quibus potest, nocer nemini, reete justum 
virum, donum non facile re perierans, 
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God. In this difference between forgiveness of sins and sanctifica- 
tion, according to their inward nature, lies the Apostle’s justifica- 
tion for having represented them as standing parallel to each 
other, and drawing from one a conclusion with respect to the other. 
Δικαιοῦσθαι and καταλλάσσεσθαν are here used as quite sy~ 
nonymous ; the proper substance of both is the ἄφεσις τῶν dpap- 
τιῶν, the negative side of the way of salvation, the removal of the 
old, of the barrier. (With respect to καταλλωγή, see the notes to 
Rom. iii. 24, 25.) This transaction, an act of God, oceurs whilst 
man is yet in the condition of an enemy to God; since then by 
means of this act the man becomes a φιλός Θεοῦ, and ἠγαπημένος 
(Ephes. i. 6), how much more easy is it to be assured that the work 
He has begun He will also complete inthe σωτηρία 3 Neither is 
this last, however, according to the Apo&tle’s view, a work of man, 
as if God began indeed the new life in him, but the man himself is 
to continue it and complete it (see notes to ix. 1) ; He who is the 
Author is Himself also the Finisher of our faith (Hebr. xii, 2), and 
indeed by means of His ζωή, 7. e., His glorified life at the right 
hand of God. But it is just this climax, indicated by the πολλῷ 
μᾶλλον, which is expressly repeated in ver. 10, which is peculiar to 
the present passage (compared with iv. 25). The thought is not 
to be understood objectively, as if Christ had more power in His 
exaltation than in His humiliation, but only subjectively, according 
to the way in which it is comprehended by man. The power of 
Christ is equal in all stages of His life, but in His state of humi- 
liation He restrained Himself from the utterance of His power, and 
on this account after His resurrection it presents itself to our human 
comprehension as an increasing power. We may therefore realize 
to ourselves the thought in this manner; if God has regenerated 
the man, it is to be hoped that He will maintain and perfect him in 
his regenerate state, and the conceivableness of a falling away gra- 
dually diminishes till it reaches a minimum. ‘The term σωτηρία 
here, as well as ἀπολύτρωσις in 1 Cor. i. 80, is to bé taken in.the 
- narrower sense ; in its wider signification this word may also intl 
that δικαιοῦσθαι, in which lies the pledge of the further develop- 
- ment of the inward life. Σωτηρία, moreover, stands commonly alone, 
as the merc contrary to ἀπώλεια, but in this passage it appears in 
a connection which we could never have expected, and this shows 
ns how careful we ought to be in supplyi ing words to complete the 
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sense of Scripture. H ἀπὸ τῆς ὀργῆς had not stood here, certainly 
no one would have supplied: just these words, but probably some 
_such as dard τῆς ἁμαρτίας. For it appears as if the δικανοῦσθαι had 
‘alread y relieved us from the wrath, and that therefore in the further 
development of the life the only question could be about our entire 
deliverance from the old man of sin, But however true this may 
be, it is not less true that every, even the least sin, has the divine 
ὀργή for its necessary accompaniment. -We may therefore say of 
the man who is δικαιωθείς or καταλλαγέις, on thé one hand, that he 
as such is already delivered from wrath, inasmuch as the centre of 
his personal being is saved (John i iii. 86), but, on the other hand, 
_ that he remains yet under the ὀργή, inasmuch as the totality of his 
being is not yet sanctified, and he needs continual forgiveness ; the 
latter mode of representation is that here chosen, whilst the former 
-is the more usual. 
| Mer. 11. However, with this σωτηρία, which is only to be at- 
tained hereafter, the Apostle once more contrasts, asin ver. 2, that 
joy already present, which is to believers the earnest of the divine 
glory (vii. 24), The present blessing of reconciliation here below, 
with which is connected the gilt of the Spirit (ver. 5), is to them so 
sure a pledge of their future inheritance, that they feel as if they 
possessed it already. | 
To σωθησόμεθα is opposed καυχώμενοι 86. ἔσμεν (for which later 
MSS. read καυχώμεθα and cavyduev).—The climax οὐ povor— 
GANG καὶ raises καυχᾶσθαι above the preceding σωθησόμεθα ; the 
latter contains in fact only the mere conception of ἔλπις, whilst 
καύχησις goes far beyond this. There is no reference here to a 
new and higher object. Fritzsche and Winer wish to keep strictly to 
the participlein καυχώμενοι, and co-ordinate it with καταλλαγέντες 
so that both participles may depend ups. coutradpfOe and the fol- 
lowing sense arise, “not only FCCOD in of scone rejoicing in God, 
we shall be saved,” But the thought , sets of θϑ saved rejuicing” 
is not verysuitable, cither im itself, or 1. don to “we shall bo 
red being reconciled.” We therefore preter to take the participle 
_as femp. fir, 30 that St Paul procecds fyom the subject of redemp- 
tion to the new subject of καύχησις. - 


. 
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OF THE VICARIOUS OFFICE OF CHRIST. 


After this description of the nature of the new way of salvation, 
and its effects, Paul might at once have proceeded to set forth how 
the individual man is developed upon it, which at chap. vii. 7, &c., 
he does, but that a thought mediating this, which then presented, 
as it does now, especial difficulties to men, the vicarious office of 
Christ, required a further deduction for he foundation of the doc- 

trine itself. Without the idea of His vicafions office the whole work 
of the Saviour would remain something isolated, a beautiful act of 
self-sacrifice by an individual, without any real power for the tota- 
lity, a power which first made it the object of a sermon to the 
world, and the turning-point of the world’s history. The apostle 
proves, therefore, this important point most carefully, and does so 
Jirstly, by bringing Christ as the second Adam into parallel with 
the first, and shewing, that, as.from the first si, so from the 
second grace issues, like streams from different well-springs (v. 
12-21). Secondly, Paul sets forth, how accordingly all that was 
done in Christ was fulfilled in the faithful themselves, who are in 
Him as they were in Adam (vi. 1-11.) And, éastly, he infers, 
that no one, consequently, who is in Christ, can serve sin, for that 
by his very being in Christ he has died to sin-and become free, in 
order to his entering a higher state (vi. 12, vil. 6.) 


AUN . 
“be hoped tl. ᾿ 
§ 9, PAlte and the “EEN ADAM AND CHRIST.* 
ἍΔῊ it re 
Aye (δ. 12-21.) a 
According to the tenor-of the epistle in the whole, the Apostle’s 
primary object here was nothing more than to set forth Christ as 


* Compare upon this important section of the epistle Rothe’s Monographie ( Leipzig, 
1836), and the Essays of Finkk (Tiibing. Zeitschrift 1880, H.1.), and Schmid (Thid, 
H. 4.) ᾿ τ 
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the representative of the whole race, and as the originator of right- 
eousness for all ;. in order, however, to make this relation percep- 
tible, he sets out from the position of Adam to the human race, 
which he presumes as acknowledged; and so gains occasion to 
trace as well in its inward ground the fact of general sinfulness, 
which he had brought out in chapters i. and ii. Accordingly-the 
following weighty section forms the foundation for two doctrines 
of truth equally important, and each supporting the other ; for the 
doctrine of original sin, that is, the proclivitas peccandi, which 
diffases itself over the race, in the way of generation from Adam, 
independently of the proper persoxad sin of men, and for the doc- 
trine of the vicarious office of Christ. As Paul's exposition sets 
out from the former as ‘a thing presumed, we also take it first into 
consideration that the latter may follow upon it. Meanwhile both — 
_ vest upon a common basis, to which, therefore, we must previously 
make reference. In a treatise | mean, like that in which we are 
now engaged, it-is quite impossible to arrive at any satisfactory 
result, if we are divided in the fundamental views. The hope of | 
uniting all expositors in the view of this passage must be entirely 
given up, for the very reason that. there is no prevailing unity upon 
its principles. No one, however, with the best intention, can make 
any other exposition, than’such as shall comprehend the ideas of 
the holy writer, with which he wishes himself to agree, in one har- 
' mony, that is in accordance with Azs principles; but this process 
, 18 certainly far from producing a likeness of result. Of the truth 
~ of this assertion with regard to this passage; every one may be con-. - 
vinced by the treatise of Reiche (Comment. ad. loc. p. 409-446.) 
This learned man treats the difficult and important passage with 
great industry, and certainly with unbiassed mind, notwithstanding 
he arrives at results which are in direct contradiction to the ex- 
press words of the Aposile, and the sum of seriptural doctrine ; and 
this for no other reason than because he sets out from an entirely 
different basis from that.on which Paul stands. From this his 
@erent station all the- expressions of the Apostle present them- 
selves to him in a false light, so that he must necessarily fail in 
comprehending the whole. The dispute upon the differing concep. 
tion of single parts is now an endless one, and therefore most un- 
satisfactory and to no purpose; yet something may surely be hoped 
for from a conference upon the cummon basis—to this, therefore; 
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we chiefly apply, and according to our plan shall touch only upon 
what is most Important in particulars. 

Antiquity knew only two different stations from whieh to consi- 
der this passage, and although under altered names and forms with 
shades of distinction and modifications, the same have continued 
to. the present essentially like what they were, since the time when 
they were first keenly expressed ; the Augustinian and the Pela- 
σία. The difference between these two carefully considered is not 
in some, but in αὐ points, and they deviate specifically upon all the 
great problems; any reconciliation, therefore, between them is out 
of the question ; they run, jike parallel lines, constantly beside, 
without getting nearer to each other. For our purpose, the follow- 
ing observations upon the interpretation of this passage result from 
these two directions. The Pelagian (whether half or whole, it 
makes no difference here) can never conceive of mankind other- 
wise than as a sum of free, intellectual individuals, standing by 
one another ; in virtue, as in sin, every person stands and falls by 
himself* The Augustinian can just as little conceive of mankind 
otherwise, than as an united whole, in which the separate indivi- 
duals are by no means disengaged substantial entireties, but integ- 
rating parts of the totality. If now the expositor sets out from 


* Whether the fall of individuals be said to occur in this world, or, according to Ori- 
gen, in a former, is in the main allone; each individual ever stands or, falls by himself 
according to this theory. See thereon the admirable exposition in the Phil. des Rechts 
by my honoured colleague, Prof. Stahl, vol. 2, part i. (Heidelberg 1883), p. 99, &c., where 
118 says, “ Adam is the original matter, Christ is the ον iginad idea in God, of mankind, 
both personally living. Mankind is one in them, therefore Adam's sin became the sin 
of all, Christ's sacrifice the atonement for all. Every leaf of 8 tree may be green or 
wither by itself, but each suffers by the disease of the root, and recovers by its healing. 
The shallower the man so much the more isolated will everything appear to him, for upon 
the surface all lies apart. He will see in mankind, in the nation, ay even in the family 
mere individuals, where the act of the one has no connexion with that of the other. 
The deeper the man is, so much the more do these inward relations of unity proceeding 
from the very centre force themselves on his notice. Yea, the love of our neighbour is 
itself nothing but the deep feeling of this unity, fur we love him only with whom we feel 
and acknowledge ourselves to be one. What the Christian love of our neighbour is for 
the heart, that unity of race is for the unlerstanding. If sin be through one, andTe- 
demption through dne be not possible, the command to love our neighbour is also unin- 
telligible. The Christian ethics and the Christian faith are therefore of a truth indisso- 
dubly united. Christianity effects in history an advance like that from the animal king- 
dom to man, by its revealing the essential unity of men, the consciousness of which in 
the ancient world had vanished when the nations were separated.” E¥en so; man comcs 
not truly to himself until he comes te God in Christ; without Christ he remains in the 
element of aniinal life! _* 


* 
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the first station, he has only the choice between two ways; ether 
to take the words of the Apostle, in this place, to mean, that the 
effect of Adam’s sin and the effect of Christ's righteousness are to 
be understood merely as the operation of doctrine and example, 
but in no respect as really inwrought, which indeed, according to his 
‘principles, they cannot be, or to say, that Paul doubtless proposes | 
a different view, but that this view is false. Whoever, on the other 
hand, interprets the words from the second station, finds himself 
according to their nearest, simplest meaning, in perfect harmony, 
not merely with the Apostle Paul, but with the whole Scripture. 
That the advantage, therefore, is on this side, needs no proof; yet 
that alone certainly cannot determine any one to incline to it; but 
independently of this, ‘the deeper trath lies in the contemplation of 
‘mankind as ἃ comprehended unity, since the substantiality and 
separateness of individuals is but a very relative one, and in this 
relativeness is comprised in that unity, just as the relative sulstan- 
tiality of the members of a body is comprised by the absolute unity 
of life of the whole animal organism. (Comp. further at xi. 1.) 
’ However, this is, of course, not the place to enter more particularly 
into this extensive inquiry ; suffice it here to notice, that the voice 
of the Scripture itself accords with this conception by the images of 
the body (1 Cor. xii. 20), of the vine (John xv. 1, ete.), and olive 
tree (Rom. xi. 17, etc.), whereby it marks the unity of life of the 
whole. But in these images, consecrated by scriptural use, the 
. idea is expressed in a singularly illustrative manner; as, namely, in 
a tree not every little branch is of any essential importance to its 
whole growth, but as many may be broken off, without causing any 
damage to the entire tree, so also in the human race. But in two 
respects the destruction even of the smallest twig brings all the tree 
tq nothing. First, at. the sprouting of the secd, secondly, at the 
grafting of the tree. By breaking off the apparently insignificant 
sprout, or the feeble graft, the whole tree is destroyed. Even so, 
mankind has two poles of life in its development, the condition of Ὁ 
“hich decides the state of the whole. Firstly, Adam, the bud, out 
of whom the whole race was developed ; his death immediately after 
his creation would have annulled mankind, tho injury he suffered 
damaged all.the coming race, as a broised bud makes the wholo 
tree prow scant and crooked. Secondly, Christ, whose relation to 
ihe race derived from Adam is like that of tho noble graft to the 


+ 
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wild tree [Jer. ti. 21];* could it be thought, that Christ had been 
taken away before the completion of His work, mankind woald then 
have remained in their natural rudeness, just as a tree, whose graft 
was destroyed, and which now puts forth mere water-shoots. But 
if the noble graft abide, it makes the whole tree noble ; all juices, 
which are guided through it, change their nature, and are no more 
wild. Moen are wont to say, that parables prove nothing ; never- 
theless, comparisons often teach by depth of meaning infinitely 
more and better than all abstract argumenis, seeing they are de- 
rived from nature, the mirror of the glory of the unseen God, living 
demonstrations, as it were, of the Most High God Himself. It 
follows of course, that, according to the principles of these different 
views, the notions also, which properly fall under consideration 
here, respecting the origin of souls,t must be modified. The 
Pelagian can only consistently follow Creatianism, or what leads 
to the same isolating of men, Pre-existentianism, for which Be- 
necke has again attempted to plead. But according to the Augus- 
tinian principle wé are led to T'aducianism, which alone has any 
agreement with Scripture and experience, and, kept clear of Mate- 
riadism, is able to satisfy all requisitions of the Christian conscious- 
ness. The consequence, therefore, is, that, as the existence of this 
passage, with its precise explanations, effected no more for the Pela- 
gians of all centuries, but their trying by subtleties to evade its 
import so opposite tu their system ; so even if the passage were ot 
there, the Augustinians would be no farther from their principle, 
since it rests by no means merely on these words, but upon the co- 
herent doctrine of Scripture and its inward necessity. 

A totally different position, however, regarding the questions 
which come under consideration in this passage, from that occupied 


% As to how far it can be said that Christ represents also the sinful tendency in man- 
kind, see the observations at Rom. viii. 3. 


+ The discussion of this subject at large we defer to Hebr. ix. 7, &c. I have only 
now to remark, that it would not he very difficult to get rid of the objections, latelg 
made by Tholuck (lit. Anz. Jahrg. 1834. Nam. 23), against the traducian view, from the 
experience of bad children being often begotten of good parents, and vice versa; since 
the old man still lives even in the best, and germs of nobler life are resting in the worst ; 
but individually we cannot trace, without prejudicing in some degree the main view, by 
what law the one element or the other gains predominance in the moment of generation. 
The assertion, however, that every traducian view has materialism in it, is decidedly 
false, and will meet its refutation at the passage referred to. 
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by antiquity, lias been adduced by the latest theology,* and from 
this station Usteri (Paul. Lebrbegr., 4th edit. p. 24, &e.) gives 
his exposition. The latest theology is far from that mechanical 
gontemplation of the world, upon which the Pelagian method of 
isolation rests ; on the contrary, in respect to the relation of the in- 
dividual to the whole, it takes entirely the side of the dynamic view 
of the world, which forms the basis of the Augustinian theory. But 
it deviates, nevertheless, in the result, because it sets out from a dif- 
ferent view of evid, As Schleiermacher’s doctrine of predestination 
could ‘not but be quite different from the Augustinian, since ho 
openly avowed the restoration ; so also the doctrine of original sin 
could not but take a different form, if evil, as he and the Hegel 
School assert, is to be ‘beld as mere negation. Adam's fall could 
be no loss to him, for he had nothing to lose, but only the mani- 
festation of that deficiency which clave to him as creature ; the sin- 
fulness of the race could not proceed from Adam's act, because all’ 
bear in themselves the same imperfection which made Adam’s fall 
necessary, and they just as much as Adam must have been brought 
into that gpposition, of which it is no advantage not to know; 
Christ, accordingly, worked only so far in redeeming and atoning, 
as by His divine fulness of life he made up the created deficiency in 
the creature. Infinitely more full of spirit and depth of meaning, 
however, as this doctrine of modern'theology is, than the flat Pela- 
gian rationalism, we feel ourselves nevertheless unable to make it 
our own, since evil, according to the Scripture, is by no means re- 
presented ag mere negation. It is‘not, indeed, like good in its 
complete manifestation, substance, as Manichwism holds, yet 
‘surely something real and positive; it has, that is, without sub- 
stautiality its positive reality in the actually disturbed symmetry. 
As such real disharmony in the relations ordained by God, Holy 
Scripture removes evil in its origin and its operative power into the 
spiritual world ; from hence it continues to diffuse the effects of its 


* The mode in which Benecke has proposed the passage should be understood, necds 
but a brief notice, since it proves itself at once to be nntenable. He supposes. namely. 
as Origen, that every men has sinned by himself, not however in this world, but in a 
state of pre-cristence. The Scripture, however, does not acknowledge any personal pre- 
existence, it teaches rather merely a pru-existent state of heing in tho divine mind, εἴπου 
God beholds the future ax present. (Comp. thereon Ephes.i.J.) The farther defonee 
of pra-existence by Benecke ina letter to Ttieke (Stud. £832, H.3. p. O16, &e.), brings 
forward no new matter, ᾿ 
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disharmonious nature, until it finds its barrier at the element of 
good. ‘Therefore is the fall of Adam set forth in the Bible as ¢he 
opening of a gate that leads to the spiritual world, so that it is not 
his act, outward and isolate, which is efficient, but that act in con- 
nexion with the frightful element to which it conceded entrance. So 
that, as a spark thrown into inflammable matter can enkindle ἃ fire, 
to consume the greatest wood, or one stone taken from a protecting 
dam causcs a whole stream to pout away; so also Adam's sin 
which might appear so trifling. Spark and stone, without touch- 
wood and stream, could do no essential harm, so without the exist- 
ence of a kingdom of darkness Adam’s sin could not have caused 
such burt. In relation to this kingdom Adam stood, like the 
porter, holding also as he did then in his hand the keys of the 
kingdom of light; he opened that door and the lot was cast for 
ages. In the same position we behold the Saviour. According to 
the history of the temptation the key to the kingdom of this world’s 
prince was offered also to Him, but He refused it and opened for 
mankind Paradise instead, whereby the stream of light then break- 
ing in had power to scare off the shades of former night which ages 
lad been gathering. Thus comprehended, Adam and Christ alone 
appear in their complete central meaning, as the Scripture sets them 
forth. They are the hinges, round which the doors of the powers 
of the universe move; the pofs, from which life and death, light 
and darkness stream, which reveal themselves as well in the tota- 
lity, as in every individual, in the power which they exercise on the 
world. The life of the great collective body, which we call man- 
kind, oscillates between Adam and Christ, ay the life of the whole 
universe, for Adam’s fall and Christ's resurrection are turning- points 
for the development of it all. (Comp. at Rom. viii. 19, &c.) And 
even so the being touched by the life-stream of Christ is for indivi- 
duals greater or less, for nations and men, the turning-point of 
their existence. ‘If, therefore, the latest theology and philosophy 
are to attain to a complete appropriation of the substance of the 
gospel, which they are trying for as a task of highest worth, a revi- 
sion of the doctrine of evil and a deeper foundation for it will be of 
urgent necessity. (Comp. the observations at Matt. viii. 28.) 

Ver. 12. The Apostle now clearly, while connecting by διὰ τοῦτο 
the foregoing exposition of the efficaey both of the death and hfe of 
Christ, presumes by the comparison ith ὥσπερ the relation of 
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Adath to the sinfulness:of the whole race as acknowledged. The 
question however is, how far Paul could do this? For we certainly 
do not find among the Rabbins any common agreement upon the 
déetrine of origmal sin. They term the general sinfulness bapbp,. 


that is, “ confusion, désolation,” or as original sin UT WY that - 


is, “the imagining* of evil.” (Comp. Buxtorf. lex. talm. pag. 973 
and 2041.) At one time, however, they refer the origin of sin in 
man to Adam's fall, at another they represent it as created with man 
by God.t Meanwhile Tholuck observes justly, that the latter of 
these conceptions could proceed only from the theory of cabbalistic 
emanation, which makes evil appear as mere negation ; now since 
no trace is to be found among the Jews of the properly Pelagian 
view, that every one is himself the originator of his own sinfulness 
by personal abuse of free will, we may so much the more consider 
the doctrine of Adam’s sin, as the causa efficiens of the sinfulness 
of bis race, to have been the prevailing Jewish doctrine, for the 
cabbala kept constantly in narrower circles and the Apocrypha 
clearly shew, how much the doctrine of original sin at the time they 
were composed was formed. (Comp. Wisd. Sol. i. 28, xii. 10, 
xiii. 1; Sirach xxy. 24.) Most decisive, however, is the collective 


* (Sinnen. See note, where ws" seems to be translated by ““ Concupiscentia ;” its 
original meaning is “bilden, fingerc, form.” Gd. vi. 5. comp, Van Ess.] 


+ Compare Schéttgen and Wetstein adloc. Tholuck and Reiche also have given co- 
pious- extracts in their commentaries; the views of the Bible Dogmatists may be seen in 
Usteri, Pani. Lehrbegr. s. 25, note. Among the passages which refer sin to the fall of 
Adam, besides the interpretations of later Rabbins, to which certainly less is to be con- 

-eeded, and the Targums on Eccles. vii. 30, Ruth, iv. 22.—Jalkut Rubeni, fol. 18.1, has 
considerable weight, where it is said: “ nisi Adam peccaset, fuisset nudus et coitum exer- 
cnisset et coneupiscentia prava neminem induxisset ; postqnain vero peccavit et concn- 
pircentia prava yor “x? adest, nemo nudus incedere potest.” The yen sus on the 
contrary appears as oreated by God in Succa fol. 62, 2. “ Quatuor sunt, quorum poenitet 
Deum, quod ila ereaverit, nimiram captivitatem, Chaldaes, Ismaelitas et concnpiscen-" 
tiara pravum.” Tt may be questioned notwithstanding, whether creare here, like plantare 
in Aben Ezra od Psabn. 11. 7, ought not to bo otherwise interpreted, namely, to be un- 
derstood of the negative operation of God, permission. Notuing tells more for the cor- 
reet apprehension of the doctrine of the Rabling than the circumstance that they had also 
conceived correctly the parallel between Adan and the Messiah as his aniitype. So ja 
Neve Schalom, fol. 160, 2, # Quemadmodum Lonio primus (Adam) fuit RUNS TAS (that 
is, the first or rather only one in sin, the representative of the whole sinning “race of 
man) 516 Messias crit ultimus aa auferendam pecealuin penitas.? Lhe doctrine af the 
Messiah alone, in the complete form in which the Jews already had it, could not, indeci, 
consistently followed out, lead (o any other view upon the origin of the sinfuluess of 
the.race, than Utat the whole must have fallen in Adam and (Arough him. 
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import of the Old Testament with its doctrine of the Messiah and 
His sacrifice, which, as the Epistle to the Hebrews proves at large, 
necessarily presupposes the sinfulness of the whole race through 
Adam. For were all men born with the same moral powers as 
were created in Adam, and did they all sin by the mere abuse of 
their own free will; neither regular expiatory sacrifices could have 
been beforehand ordained for all, smce every moment some one 
might have proved himself to be quite pure, and at all events chil- 
dren who died in infancy must have been excepted, who neverthe- 
less were just as unclean according to the law as all the dead were, 
nor could so thorough an influence have been derived from the ap- 
pearing of One Person, as 1s connected with the Messiah. As far 

“as. regards passages hke Ezek. xviii. 1, &c., they are only appar- 
ently contradictory, for the doctrine of original sin on no account 
excludes the responsibility for particular sins nor a faithful use of 
the-proffered means of salvation spoken of in that chapter. The 
doctrine of original sin does not say, that any one musé steal, com- 
mit adultery, or such like, on the contrary man possesses even after 
the fall, according to the doctrine of Scripture and the Symbolical 
Books, power enotigh to perform opera civilia and to abstain from 
positive transgressions of the law ; it only teaches, that man is un- 
able by his own power to get rid of the prava concupisentia,* the 
evil desire that swells up in te heart, and the proviivitas peccandi, 
into which the mere possibilitas peccandi created by God in the 
first man passed, when by the first sin he made room for the influ- 
ence of darkness. 

Now, in what manner the Apostle could have put-it, in order more 
clearly and decidedly to express his doctrine of the sin of Adam be- 
ing causative of the’sinfulness of his race, than by saying : δι᾿ ἑνὸς 
ἀνθρώπου ἡ ἁμαρτία és τὸν κόσμον ἐισῆλθε, cannot certainly be 
conceived, notwithstanding artifice enough has been employed 
upon his simple words. For instance it is attempted to evade the 
apostolic idea, by taking ἁμαρτία to mean independently sinful 
actions (peccata actualia), while it designates the sinful habit 
(habitus peccandi), the expressions ‘of which are termed dudp- 


* Luther: “Original sin is not done like all other sins, but it is, it liveth and doeth 
all other sins.” —And in another place: “Thou canst do nothing but sin do as thou wills - 
_ est, all which thou settest about is sin, and abideth sin, let it show as fine as it may; 
beginning, furthering, and finishing is all God's.” 
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τημᾶ, παράπτωμα, παράβασιξ. So far as the sinful habit must 
be necessarily presupposed from these expressions of it, ἁμαρτία 
may certainly denote the sinful act, but evén the following ex- 
position of the Apostle shews, that, where.a sinful act is to be ex- 
pressly mentioned, he makes use of one of those words.. Besides, 
supposing that ἁμάρτία might be so taken’ here, the δι’ ἑνὸς 
ἀνθρώπου (which thus occwrs again 1 Cor. xv.-21), would be suf: 
fisient to forbid that the passage should be interpreted : “ Adam 
“opened the line of sinful acts,” whereby alone it can be brought 
pear to the Pelagian view. But the. modern theory of. sin being 
create in ian is contradicted ‘not only by the διὰ but the ἐισῆλθε. 
Sin existed already with and ἐν Adam, it did not come first by him. 
According ‘to that- theory.'Paul must have written, “as sin in the 
first man first also manifested itself.” —The els ἄνθρωπος is more- 
over, as ver. 14 shews, Adam. Tf it is said, 1 Tim. ui. 14, of Zee, 
that she, not Adam, was deceived, this form of exposition refers 
merely to the relation of woman and man, the former being cer- 
tainly the half the more accessible to sin. But where mention is 
made of the race collectively, and the relation of man and woman 
is not brought forward, Adam is named as the head of the first 
human pair, which is to be comprehended as unity-As conse- 
quence of sin death only is made prominent, in which as the 
head of all evil every other form of it is comprised. Here indeed 
θάνατος signifies principally the death of the Jody, as also Gen. ili. 
3, 4, but this-had not-been possible without the spiritual death, 
which entered with sin itsclf* For it is the nature. of death to 
disturb and separate that which belongs together ; in the first state 
indeed men had no more the tnpossibilitas mariendé than the ἐμ 
possthilitas peecandi, but both the possidilitas non mortendi and 
non peecandi he had, and this passed by sin into the neces SLAs 
moriendi and the proctivtias peecandt. Thus, while the bodily 
death is the separation of the sow? from the dedy, the’ spiritual 
death is represented as.the separation of the spirtt from the’ sow?. 
This latter, however, was nokia éatad separation, as sin did not de- 

* Comp. Augustine's treatisa hereon, in the first chapter of the (hirteenth hook, de οἷς 


vitute Dei; particularly in cep. 5, npow the question: “ Quod sieut inigui male whantur, 
Tege, Ps qn bona Ft, ita et gash be mie WUIntLy more, eae we mula ont, » Αἰμονε Tiles ftuxdiy 


boty. 
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velope itself, as with the fallen angels, in man himself, but was 
brought to him from without, as in the temptation of Christ. The 
neeessitas peecandi appears therefore first as the θάνατος δεύ- 
Tepos, as the highest point of sinful development. ‘The reciprocal 
operation of the spiritual and physical, which finds expression in 
this, is not however limited according to the Pauline doctrine 
merely to man, but its disturbance reacts also upon the κτίσις ge- 
nerally, ‘as at Rom. vin. 17, &c., will be further shewn.* But no 
sooner has the expression és κόσμον ἐες ἦλθε been used of Adam's 
sin (where κόσμος does not signify the universe, for sin was already 
in the spiritual world, but the world of man), than this sin is set in 
death, as its bitter fruit, as a principle penetrating through (διεῆλ- 
' Gev) the whole of the race, and,-as is the course with every develop- 
ment, increasing and terminating in itself. (The durws must be 
taken therefore “ according to the connection of sin and death.”} 
Although therefore Adam’s act was*not the act of an isolated im- 
dividual, but the act of the race, since he is not to be considered as 
one man by the side of and among many others, but as ¢he man ;+ 
yet the continuing progress of sin is not so denied by the sin of 
his posterity; but most decidedly established with it. Only sin it- 
seif is ever to be considered as punishment of sin, 80 that the sinning 
of the descendants became the very saddest consequence and pun 
ishment of the first sin. Had it been possible for the nearest de- 
scendants of Adam, for instance Abel or Seth, by perfect righteous- 
ness to stop the stream of corruption that came breaking in, to 
stand in the gap (Ezek. xxii. 80), Adam’s act would then have 
been of no greater importance than any other sin, and it would 
then have been not merely fitting for the Apostle to mention any 
other, in order to make the antitypical comparison with Christ's 
act, but it would have answered even better, for instance, Cain’s 
killing would seemingly have formed a far stronger contrast with 
Christ being killed. But every one feels that such a thing would, 


* Gléckler (p. 84) says very appropriately: “Sin has the power of reproducing itself 
in the next neighbour, and that to the full extent, ,with all its consequences, unless it be 
subdued by the mightier power (derived from Christ) of that neighbour's life. Especially 
must this be the case with that neighbour, who owes his whole existence to a living or- 

ὁ ganism, which is penetrated throughout by the power of sin. Here, conception is already 
a conception in sins, the first germ of life receives already the whole shape of sin.” 

+ Rightly says Augustine: “Tn Adamo omnes tunc peccaverunt, quando in ejus natura 

adhuc omnes ille unus fuerunt.” (De pecc. mervet rem. iii. 7.) 
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according to St Paul's sway of thinking, have been quite untenable, 
for Adam's sin is to him the mother of all the rest, and therefore, 
however insignificant in outward seeming, in its essence the sin of 
all sins, because the greatness of the sin depends on the situation 
which the sinner occupies, and no sinner ever yet stood where eter- 
nal love had placed Adam. ͵ ᾿ 
After these observations, it is clear what ought to be thought of 
the ordinary Pelsgian-rationalistic view, that the addition ἐφ᾽ @ 
πάντες ἥμαρτον, signifies that the sinfulness of men is not caused 
by ddam’s act, but by their owa sins. For it is evident that the 
Apostle is thinking of that sinning of all as being the consequence 
of Adam’s sin, and makes this addition only in order to show that 
if any one could have beeh supposed who sinned not, as the case 
was afterwards with Christ, then indeed a bound had been thereby 
set to death, provided that he occupied as-central a position as 
Adam and Christ. Excepting this, it could only be said that the 
Apostle intends to intimate that the unfaithfulness of men,in not 
resisting sin even /o the ewtené that they might have done, accord 
ing to the moral powers still left to them, diffused the common sin- 
fulness more guickly and generally than otherwise if would have 
been. Surely, therefore, if ἐφ᾽ @ isnot to be translated with the 
Vulgate 7 guo,* and so this eapression forms no proof in favour 
of the representation of the race by Adam; still it forms no weapon 
against this doctrine itself, which, in the conneaion of the whole 
argument, is sufficiently establishi ed. Grammatically, ἐφ᾽ ᾧ can only 
be taken as conjunction, as no antecedent. can be fully traced, to 
which the.relative could Be easily applied. As such, ἐφ᾽ answers 
to our “indem” (in that), = =AWND 2 and signifies the being at-the 


same time, or r together}, with ‘another. δ As to ἥμαρτον, many are 


* How littte ἐν Ε would be contrary to Paul's meaning, is shown by 1 Cor, xv. 22, 
where it is‘said: ὥσπερ ἐν τῷ ᾿Αδὰμ πάντες ἀποθνήσκουσιν, ὅντω Kal ἐν τῷ Χριστῷ 
πάντες ζωοποιηθήσονται, 

+ ΟἸδοκιὲχ and Schmid (ad Joc. p. ‘191, &e.) would refer ἐφ᾽ ᾧ to θάνατος, “ even unto 
which all sinned, ᾿ that is, to make death the τέλος of sin; but this has something ex 
tremely forced. 

1 [Zugleichseyn.] . - . ; 

; § In passages like 2. Cor. v. 4, Phil, iii. 12, ἐφ᾽ ᾧὶ is the conjunction also, not merely. 

ἐπί with the relative, but it cannot be admitted to be so here. According to Rothe’s ex- 

planation, who takes ἐφ᾽ ᾧ =: ἐπὶ τούτῳ ὥστε, the sense would also be : “ in such wise that, 

under the certainty that.” But be assumes that all sinned themselves, Now this was not 80 5 

death struck many without their having themselves sinned, e.g, all infant children. Bus 
7 N2 
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of opinion that Paul is thinking of actual sins in using the word 
sins which proceed from the proclivitas peceandi; but if the 
πάντες, as the representation of the whole chapter requires, is to 
be understood in its properest sense of the totality, and so to in- 
clude children dying in unconsciousness, this view naturally gets 
involved in extreme perplexity, and can only fall back upon the 
assertion that Panl is only speaking of individuals capable of sin ; 
an assertion, however, which assuredly draws on the difficult ar- 
gument, where the capability for sin begins.* How entirely un- 
tenable this view is, appears by this its own principal support in 
the most glaring light! ‘Augustine’s theory, on the contrary, al 
_though his translation of ἐφ᾽ ᾧ by in quo is wrong, is here in 
thought impregnable. For the ἥμαρτον signifies “ being sinful,” 
together with “ commitiing sin,” and it is only casual in indivi- 
duals that the latter does not issue from the former, the being sin- 
ful remaining nevertheless; the sense of the words therefore is : 
“in that (in Adam) all (without avy exception) sinned, and with 
the greater number as consequence thereof the original sin expressed 
itself besides in further sinful acts, therefore did death also, the 
wages of sin, pierce through to 411. Taken so the émputadio in 
penam et reatum of the sin of Adam has its truth; taken so the 
efficiency of Christ, in whom all in fact rose again just as they had 
in fact fallen in Adam, forms with that truth a true parallel. The 
question how in Adam all who were not yet in existence could sin 
with him, has difficulty init only so long as the isolation of indivi- 
duals is maintained. If this be given up, all takes a simple form, 


it is just on πάντες that all the emphasis in the argument is laid. According to the 

Apostle’s meaning, therefore, ἐν ἀντῷ is doubtless to be supplied, and the passage to be. 

taken thus: since they had all (collectively) sinned, namely, in Adam. This sense, too, 

alone agrees with what follows, where even the difference of the sinning, of those, for in- 
stance, who lived before the Mosaic law, from Adam's sinning, is set forth. Adam acted 
as person, and transgressed a positive command of God, the collective body signed only 
in him; yet the punishment of death fell upon all together, as a proof, Ν ἊΝ the 
participation in the general sin is of itself sin before God, although certainly in another 
sense than purely personal sin. (Upon the classical usage of ἐφ᾽ ᾧ in the signification 
ἐπὶ τούτῳ ὥστε, comp. Matthiw’s Gr. §479, p. 1063; Bernhardy’s Syntax, p. 268; 

Fritzsche ad loc. p. 299, &c.-Upon the use of the syuonymous ἐν ᾧ, comp. at Rom, 
vib 8.) . 

* The manner in which Meyer (in his comm. ad loc.) tries to solve the difficulty, why 
children should dic in infancy, if death is the consequence of actual sins only, is too 
meagre; he supposes (p. 120): “ Paul entirely forgot this necessary exception (!)” 
Elsewhere surely the. memory of the great Apostle is not wont to fail him in any re- 
spect. 
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and in Adam every one of-his descendants must have sinned with 
him, just as in the act of one man, all his members and every drop 
of bleod co-operate ; and in an army not the ‘general only conquers 
or is defeated, but every warrior of the host conquers or is conquered 
with him.* . 

As coneerns the structure of ‘the whole sentence ὥσπερ has no. 
apodosis, ΤῸ consider ver. 18-17 as parenthetic digression, in” 
favour of which Reiche, after Grotius, Wetstein, and Flatt, has 
again pronounced, is-harsh, because in this digression the substance 
of the thought proper to the conclusion is already anticipated. It 
is better therefore to suppose an anacolutlion here also, and to con- 
sider ver, 18 as recapitulating resumption of the discourse in ver. 
12. So Rothe explains-it, as also Winer,. Riickert, and others. 
Besides this conception of the passage as anacoluthon, De Wetie's 
view is the only one which can claim any attention, that the second 
member is introduced with ὥσπερ, and the first presupposed from 
what has been saifl before, as ὥσπερ occurs Matt. xxv. 14. But 
it is decidedly against this interpretation, that in what has been said 
before the preceding member has not been sufficiently expressed, 
to be immediately understood by the words: διὰ τοῦτο ὥσπερ. 
Moreover, with this acceptation it ‘seems as though the principal 
reflection intended te be brought m view by the Apostle were, the. 
connection of sinfal man with Adam ; but it is quite the reverse, 
for the chief object with Paul is to set forth the connection of thé 
faithful with Christ. Hence this principal idea must also be con- 
sidered as resting upon the bythought,t supposed to be taken for 
granted, the sinfulness of men since Adam, and therefore an ὅυτως 
follow the ὥσπερ. But as it was Panl’s intention to shew the dif- 
ference as well as the similarity between Adam and Christ, and 
farther to draw the attention to the relation of the Jaw to these-two 
poles of the life of man, and the parallel resulted of itself from the 
line of argument ; he let go the conclusion, and returned, ver. 18° to 
the leading thought.—In the Codd. D.E.F.G., and other critical au- 


* Riickert’s explanation of ver. 12 is quite correct. Te says, p. 215, δ According to 
this verse, therefore, Adam is the originalar of Human sinfulness, and sa far the first 
cause of death; but men have witha? by their awn sinning deserved it.” Qnily the Jast 
part of the sentence i sot quite strictly mxpressed, for Pan] docs not intend to allegé 
fwo causes, the simning of men rather ie itself founded in Adam’s sing their unfaithful. 
ness has only efibaneed sin the higher. : 

2 | Nebengedanken.} ΕΝ 
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thorities, ὁ θάνατος is omitted before διῆλθεν. Much may certainly 
be said, as well critically as exegetically, in favour of the omission ; 
as θάνατος for instance is only subordinate,* it seems more fitting 
to refer διῆλθε to ἁμαρτία the principal idea, out of which the 
presence of θάνατος follows of course. But the reading ὁ @avaros 
διῆλθε appcarsthe more preferable on account of ver. 18 being con- 
nected with the former by γάρ, since the mention of ἁμαρτία after- 
wards requires θάνατος to be immediately preceding, which as 
mere consequence presupposes the cawse, and as the head is named 
for all consequences. 
Vers. 18, 14. This general dominion of death, even in Ὁ 
time before the promulgation of the positive Law of Moses, when 
‘therefore men could not by personal transgression of the law 
incur guilt as Adam did (vii. 7), proves the presence of sin in 
mankind, through the influence of the first sin, for the righteous 
God cannot suffer punishment (that is, θάνατος here) to come, . 
where there is no guilt. These two verses aré commonly con- 
sidered as a passing observation; but such is not the case, 
according to the connexion of the subject, which has been in- 
dicated. The Apostle uses them rather, immediately to corroborate 
the principal thought in ver. 12. That sin was in the world after 
the law he presumes as a matter of course, but even before it, 
he says, sin was there, as death proves, although it might have 
been supposed, there was no sin, because there was no command- 
ment to transgress. Paul therefore clearly infers the imputatio 
reatus from the tmpetatio pane peccati Adamitict. As far as re- 
gards the supposition of many of the most distinguished expositors 
and dogmatists, as Origen, Augustine, Thomas Aquinas, Melanthon, 
Beza, that the sinfulness of chz/dren is intended here, this view, 
although inadmissible of itself, has somewhat of truth, in that the 
period from Adam to Moses is in fact the time of the childhood of 
mankind, Adam himself before the fall occupied indeed a higher 
station of consciousness, but after it he sunk with his descendants 
to a childish consciouslessness, in which not even a law could be 
given to men. Every individual has a similar period in his own 
life, during the twilight cousciousness of childhood (comp. at vii. 
* Rothe (p. 86) protests against θάνατος being subordinate, but the did τῆς ἁμαρτίας 


ὁ θάνατος clearly enongh makes death to be conditioned by sin ; it is stfhordinate, there- 
jore, although it becomes especially prominent afterwards, 
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9, &e.); nevertheless man, like the race in the whole, ay the very 
child inthe eradlc, is even during this period in sin, and suffers the 
punishment for sin, even death ; so that here it is perfectly clear 
how the Apostle in the use of ἁμαρτία would not be understood to 
mean sinful independent actions, but the state of teard dishar- 
mony; from which ovtward disharmony, whose head is death, takes 
rise. This state of disharmony is found also in the beast, ay in 
the physical creation (Rom. viii. 17, &c.), but it is called ἁμαρτία 
only where the possibility of conscious development is given, else- 


Where φθορὰ only. 


* Ver. 13. Paul does not mean any absolute absence of law, as 
Rom, ii. 14, 15 shews ; where, however, there is no outward Jaw, 
it is only by very indistinct warnings that the inward Jaw gives in- 
dication of itself, especially in the twilight life of childhood. Per- 
sonal imputation (ἐλλογχεῖσθαι) of personal acts (the unconscious 
one shares only the burden of the many’s guilt), is therefore out of 
the question during such a state.* Veta βασιλεία θανάτου 
found place (opposed to the kingdom established by Christ, the 
βασιλεία Cas), even (καί over those who had not, like Adam, 
transgressed a positive command ; death therefore has naturally no 
less dominion over those who, arrived at a state of consciousness, 
have by. their own guilt increased the sin which they inhertied.— 
The μή before ἁμαρτήσαντας is omitted im some of the Fathers. 
But as all MSS. have it, and: the context properly understood re- 
quires it, the omission can only proceed from misinterpretation. — 
The ἐπὶ τῷ ὁμοιώματι answors to mn (Daniel x. 16.) With 
an entirely new thought: és ἐστι τύπος τοῦ μέλλοντος, Paul now 
passes to that ‘statement to- which the representation of the effi- 
cacy of Adam’s sin is intended merely fo be a foil. Christ and 
Adam bear the relation of -antitype to type, or as a Rabbin says: 


Ἢ The accepiation of ἐλλογεῖσθαι proposed by Usteri (fourth edit, of the Paul. Lehrbegr. 
p.42) and Gléckler (p. 82), instead of the explanation given here, and correctly put forth 
by Riickert also, is quite inadmissiblé. They would Lave it to be understood not of the 
imputation of God, but of the self- imputation of men, 80 thet the sense should be; “ With- 


, out law, man does not impute sin to himself, that is, he is not conscious of, it as such, 


heeds it not, therefore, and does not take it duly to heart.” This, however, does not 
agree with the context, becanse it is not the sub‘ective judgment of man which is there 


_treated of, but the judgment of Ged. God indeed allows death. admission to all men’, 


because it is the consequence of ‘the collective guilt contracted through Adam, but the 
individnal guilt vf men is not yet punished, as is shown by the instance of Cain and 
Lamech, the law being wanting... (Comp. upon the ard peors ab Rom. iii. 23.) 


ῃ 
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ΤΊΤΟΥ Tip NT OFN Tip that is: “the mystery of Adam is 
the mystery of the Messiah.” ὙΠῸ elements of forgotten typology 
are becoming more and more recognised, and cannot, consistently 
with truly historical exposition, be overlooked in the New Testa- 
ment. The Old Testament is a μόρφωσις τῆς ἀληθείας to all the 
writers of the New Testament, and according to this principle 
Christ must naturally appear as the second Adam (1 Cor. xv. 45), 
the whole race being represented by him after a dish manner, 
just as by Adam after an outward manner. Now the point of com- 
parison between Adam and Christ here is manifestly the passing of 
sin and of righteousness from them upon all. Accordingly this. 
passage must present great obstacles to Benecke's doctrine of pre- 
existence ; he is obliged therefore to have recourse to the forced 
interpretation, that μέλλοντος must be taken as neuter, scil. 
γένους, so for Adam to be called a type of. the race to come, be- 
cause all sinned like him. How arbitrary this construction is, is 
evident. 

Ver. 15. The relation between the efficacy of Adam and that of 
Christ is however with all similarity still a different one ; the power 
which appears in Christ is one of incomparably greater might. 
But this preponderance is not, with Grotius and Fritzsche, to be 
referred to a mere logical More of possibility and certainty, but to 

. the intensive power of grace. First of ald. (ver. 15) it shews itself 
stronger, in thatin Adam’s sin the principle of righteousness merely 
is manifested, but in Christ the overflowing element of divine grace. 
Newt (ver. 16) Adam produced mere negative effect, but Christ.po- 
sitive, forgiving the many sins by His sacrifice. “Ay, not by for- 
giveness merely does He operate, but also (ver. 17) by communicat- 
ing a new and higher life. Then follows, in vers. 18, 19, an 
antithetic repetition of the whole thought. Here accordingly aul 
asserts the idea of the vicartows office of Christ, with which the 
doctrine of the satisfaction expressed Rom. iii: 24, 25, is so closely 
united. For were Christ ove man beside and among many others, 
it were indeed inconceivable, how His doing and suffering could 


* The whole exposition given here may be used in favour of the doctrine of the re- 
storation. Since namely Adam’s sin came in fact to all, its power, would appear greater 
than the power of Christ, if the wicked could resist the’ latter, and it penetrated all. 
That would, however, lead to the gratia irresistibilis, which Paul does not teach, as 
will be shewn at ch. ix.; we must, therefore, with regard to the greater power of grace, lay 
emphasis only on those points which are brought forward. 
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have any essential influence upon collective humanity ; He could 
have worked orily by doctrine and example ;- but He is, besides His 
divine nature, to be conceived of as the Man, that, is, as realising 
the absolute idea. of mankind, and therefore potentially bearing 
mankind in Himself spirituaddy, just as Adam did.corporeally. 
This character of the human nature of Christ is designated-in dog- 
matism by the term impersoncditas, and Philo, anticipating the 
“profound id@§described the Logos as τὸν κατ᾽ ἀλήθειαν ἄνθρω- 
πον, that is, as the idea of man, the haman- ideal. According to 
this His universal character, the Redeemer becomes in twofold re- 
Bpect vicarious ;* first, in that standing in the stead of sinful men, 
by His own suffering he takes their suffering on Himself, as saczi- 
fice for the sins of the world ; then, in that He perfected in Him- ° 
self absolute righteousness and holiness, so that the believer does 
not generate them afresh, but reccives their seed in the Spirit of 
Christ. The former is the obedicntia passiva, the latter the obe- 
dicntia activa. ‘Che latter will be further treated of at ver. 19 sof 
the dormer it is to be remarked, that it is commonly said of Christ 
in the language of the New Testament: ὑπὲρ ἡμῶν ἀπέθανε, 
Meanwhile it has been already noticed at Matt. xx, 28, that περὶ 
also, διὰ, and even ἀντί is used... The most of these prepositions 
certainly ci signify no more than “ for, in behalf of,” but in ave 
the signification “in the place of, instead,” is clearly prominent, 
which, according to ver. 7, and 2 Cor. v. 20, ὑπτὲρ also undoubtedly 
bears. But according to the antithesis here carried through of 
Adam. and Christ, it becomes perfectly evident that the Apostle 
_conceives the life and death of our Lord as vicartous, so that what 
took place in Him, in fact went on in all (2 Cor. v.15.) Now the 
reason for putting the expression χάρισμα here (ver. 15) in oppo- 
sitign to παράπτωμα (the sin of Adam), as also ver. 16 parallel 
- with δώρημα 15, in order that the circumstance of its having been 
done once for ali may be marked in the act of Christ's love, in op- 
, position to the sin committed once for all by Adam; the efivet of 
the termination wa being to denote this.t Long intervals decide 


* In hoth relations the power of Christ in its trausiion info mankind js to be com- 
pared with a movemeit procecding from a centre, concentrically diffusing itself. Christ 
brings His death and resurrection to every individual, the former for the old, the latter 
for the new man. ᾿ 

+ Compare Buitman’s large Gram. Β. ii .». 811. The syllaile pos denotes the uh. 
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not on mankind's destinies, but moments ; even so also in the life 
of individuals and nations there are precisely-limited moments in 
which the determination to better or worse for long periods is at 
stake, parting-ways which for long spaces condition the develop- 
ment to come. 

Οἱ wondXol (with the article) is equal to πάντες above ver. 12. 
As Augustine cont. Jul., vi. 12 says: omnes revgra sunt multi. 
Without the article, indeed, a part only of the race lea be meant,* 
but with it the expression has regard to the preceding πάντες. 

Χάρις is general, the love of God in its utterance towards sin- 
nors, δωρεά its special utterance in the mission and the work of 
Christ. Περισσεύωῳ is nok; to be taken transitively, as Paul cer- 
tainly uses the word (2 Cor. ix. 8; Ephes. i. 8; 1 Thess. iil. 12), 
but, as ordinarily, intransitive. The aorist is put, that grace in its 
historical manifestation in the work of Christ may be set in the 
balance against ἀπέθανον, the operation of justice. 

Vers. 16, 17. But there is a further distinction between Christ's 
efficacy and that of Adam, in that it operates not merely negatively 
but post/dvely, justifying mankind from the infinitely many trans- 
gressions, yea even imparting to them a new and higher life. 

Ver. 16. The reading ἁμαρτήματος is found instead of ἁμαρτή- 
cauros, arising doubtless merely from the seeming inc@mpleteness — 
of the antithetic member. Ae ἑνὸς δικαίου must certainly have 
been added to δώρημα, if the sentence were to have been filled up. 
Kpipa is the operation of the divine justice objectively considered, 
which could but shew itself as κατάκριμα. after Adam’s, the first 
man’s sin. According to the antithesis ἐκ πολλῶν παραπτωμάτων, 
the only word that can be supplied after ἐξ ἑνός is παραπτώματος. 
Tn the ἐκ πολλῶν παραπτωμάτων, πολλῶν is not to be taken as 
masculine ; the many sins rather are opposed to Adam’s ove. The 
preposition, however, is not to be construed in either case in the 
sense of ‘proceeding from,” but is to be understood “ on account 
of, in consequence of ;” so that the sense is : “in consequence of one 
sin the operation of God's justice passed into condemnation, in con- 


stract, wa the concrete, pn fluctuates between both. This with reference to ‘Rothe’s 
opinion, who thinks this conception of χάρισμα and δώρημα capricions. 

* Gldckler’s observation is wrong, when he says that πάντες could not be used, be- 
cause the one is taken out. For it is the same thing at ver. 18, and yet πάντες is used 
there. Besides the one continues to belong to the whole, nay he is the whole. 
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sequence of the many sins among mankind the operation of God's 
"grace passed into justification.”* The use of δικαίωμα here and 

ver, 18 is peculiar, as was observed at Rom. iii, 21, “Commonly it 

signifies that which in a particular case is Sixatov, therefore “ βία- 
tute, ordinance, ἐντολή." But bere it is used; as δικαίωσες ξωῆς in 

vér. 18 shews, like decalwous == τὸ δικαιοῦν, pv TET. This devia- 


tion from the gommon nse in the passage before us is founded in 
the Structure SF the whole sentence. The Apostle’s point was, to 
contrast the aet of ‘Christ's efficacy to the act of the: fall; now 
δικαίωμα expressed the momentary better than δικαίωσις.--- ἐνὶ 
17. The dative παραπτώματι denotes the causa effictens of death, 
δὰ τοῦ ἑνός designates Adam as the.organ, through whom the 
" cause: became operative. So was God also through Christ the 
causa efficiens.of His work (2 Cor. v. 19). The δικαιοσύνη i is 
that which is worked in man by the δικαίωσις == δικαίωμά of 
Christ.—By an easy turn of the parallel, instead of putting So it- 
self as the reigning power in opposition to the reigning θάνατος, 
the ζῶντες are represented with Christ as those who reign ἐν τῇ 
βασιλείᾳ τοῦ Θεοῦ. ᾿ 
Vers. 18, 19. Finally the Apostle once mor¢ comprises in these 
verses this great contrast between Adam and Christ, and in so do- 
ing uot only lays the emphasis upon the efficacies being each un7- 
rersal,t Wut indicates also, that the δικαιοσύνη and fox, which he 
hiad just before treated absiractedly as separate moments, in the 
conereté full into each other, only with this distinction ; that the 
δικαίωσις constantly appears as absolute, no degrees being conceiv- 
able in the forgiveness of sins, the fx on the contrary is repre- 
‘sented as gradually growing perfect. ——In ver. 19, the idea which 
grounds this whole passage is expressed in altered terms, and with 
a distinctness, which renders Paul's real meanIng more perceptible 


x 


* Tf ἐξ ἑνός and ἐκ πολλῶν are to form av antithesis, it might be supposed whether 
the many sins did not designate those merely which bronght Christ to the cross; truly, 
but this was dene not merely by the sins of those who lived at the tine, hut of ol men 

- of all times, so that it comes to the same Ging. The emphasis in this verse, moreover, 
is laid on δικαίωμα, God did not only forgive the sins, bnt he made the sinners 
righteorts, . . 

+ As διπολλοί is said as well of Christ as of Adam, ie, στάντες, it must lie saids 
to evade the restoration, that mention 75 made here of the divine purpose in the wark of 
the redemption, not of its resv7t, (Comp, upon the restoration more particularly at ix. 
Land xi. 25.3 : 
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than all he has said before.* Not the personal transgressions of 
individual men, but the disobedicnce of Adam, was alone the foun- 
dation of all being sinners ; and just so the reverse ; the personal 
striving of individuals could not make them righteous (fer the very 
best effort of man’s own powers remains powerless and defiled with- 
out Christ’s support), but the obedience of Christ is the only effec- 
tual cause of the righteousness of all. No expression can be ima- 
gimed by which Paul could have himself more distinctly defined 
vers. 12 and 15, and protected his meaning from erroneous con- 
ceptions ; if notwithstanding le has not succecded in preventing 
thom, the cause of the failure can only at last be found in the heart's 
resistance to this doctrine, bringing as it does to nothing all man’s 
᾿ gelfsufliciency, a resistance which even unconsciously asserts itself 
‘while interpreting such passages —The expression ὑπακοή applied to 
' Christ deserves a closer consideration here, as the question regard- 
ing the obedientia activa and passive is counected with it. (Comp. 
Phil. ii. 8.) Now we must certainly allow, that the doctrine of the 
obedientia activa cannot be proved from this passage, for the near- 
est signification of ὑπακοή in contrast to πταρακοή (Adam's eating 
of the fruit) must be the obedieut surrender of Christ to death, as 
the once done act of love, to which Phil. ii. 8 also has reference. 
Nevertheless the doctrine of the obedientia activa has foundation in 
the Scripture, only it must be laid on other passages, for instance 
Rom. villi. 80. The whole life of Christ as such is His work, and 
even His death, as the summit, receives its significance only from 
its counexion with the perfect life of our Lord. As death and resur- 
rection, so are even in this whole life the active and passive obedi- 
ence of Christ related, it being however borne in mind, that the 
distinction is not an absolute one, since the highest passivity can- 
not be imagined without activity, nor the latter without the former. 
Ver. 18. ἄρα οὖν is according to Bible use placed at the begin- 
ning of the sentence, which certainly is not conformable to classic 
use. (Comp. Rothe ad loc. p. 186.)—In ver. 18 also, κρίμα and 
χάρισμα ἔρχεται are to be supplied after ver. 16. As to.«ara- 


* Yet Usteri says (p. 27) even of this passage, that it says no more than: “ that in the 
sjnfulness of Adam, which first made itself known as actual conscious sin in the trans- 
gression of a positive command, the sinfulness of the whole human nature was brought 
to light. How the words διὰ τῆς παρακοῆς τοῦ ἑνός could be chdsen to express such a 
thought as this, the foundation of which is the false assumption that sinfalness belongs 
to the character of the creature, is inconceivable.” * ᾿ 
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ata@jaovratin ver. 19, καθίστασθαι certainly signifies “to be set 
forth as somewhat, and by the setting forth to be pronounced to be 
somewhat,” so that the expression is parallel with λογίζεσθαι ds 
δικαιοσύνην, But as the discourse ‘relates to the operation of, 
God, it must be borne in mind, that God cannot pronounce any 
one to be what he is not; so far καθίστασθαι, like καλεῖσθαι, 
ὀνομάξεσθαι, coincides with εἶναι. ; 

Ver. 20. ΤῊ Apostle’s readers must: naturally after this exposi- 
tion have felt it requisite to ascertain, in what relation then the 
law, which is also a divine institution, stood to the principal turn- 
ing-points of the world’s history.* -Paul therefore briefly touches 
upon this question, although m chap. vii. he discusses it at large. 
His view is briefly this : the import of the law is in its being a pre- 
puratory step of the life of faith, it comes in between Adam and 
Christ, to awaken the consciousness of sin, and thereby to sharpen 
the longing for redemption. (Comp. at 11. 80, and vil. 24; 25.) 
Lhe chief object, therefore, in its being given is not that it may be 
fulfilled, for no one exists, who could keep it in its Intvinsic mean- 
ing, as itis set out in the Sermon on the Mount, and a half orim- 
properly fulfilled law is before God a law not kept at all (Gal. iii. | 
16), although the prevention of gross sins is before man not unim- 
portant (Gal. iii. 19) ; but it is to be the παιδαγωγὸς εἰς Χριστόν 
(Gul. di. 24). In so far, however, as 1.15. of divine, eternal na- 
ture (vii. 12), it continues even for the faithful the absolute rule of 
the development of life: : 

- In the παρεισῆλθεν not only its coming in ‘between 18 indicated, 
but_also that it was something beside, and not absolutely necessary, 
for in the efficacy of Christ the law is given also ; its antecedent pro- - 
mulgation by Moses was only to facilitate man’s way in getting to 


᾿ Christ. —The παράπτωμα is remarkable, for the law was certainly 


to enhance sin inwardly ly, but the outward bursts of sin were to be 


‘checked (Gal. ii. 19) and not increased by it; yet παράπτωμα 


cannot signify the 58 Ὁ] state+ Doubtless therefore ‘the expres- 


* The treatise, Gal. iii, 19, &e., is quite a parallel to this; the commentary upon it 
may be compared here, - 

+ Rothe’s supposition must be considered faulty, according to which the παράπτωμᾳ 
is to mean Adam's παράπτωμα more-and more developing itself, and diffusing itself 
according to its effects. In treating of the operation of the law upon the sinful state, 
the actual sins of single individuals only, but not the collective act of Adam, can be in- 
tended, le τὋ 
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sion here must be taken thus ; the law indeed is not purposedly to 
multiply the outbreaks of sin, but they are notwithstending the in- 
evitable consequences of it (vii. 8) ; now, inasmuch as the conscious- 
ness. of sin is awakened by it, the transgression itself may be also 
regarded as an object of the law. Tt is inappropriate to take iva 
merely ἐμβατωοῶς, it is clearly contrary to the Apostle’s meaning " 
to consider it as mere consequence, as chap. vii. 8, &e., will farther 
shew. He regards the law as a beneficial medicine, which forces 
outwards a disease, which is raging undiscerned in the noble parts 
within.* On account of the aorists οὗ is taken better with Grotius 
and De Wette in the signification “as,” instead of “ where : the 
Apostle i is speaking of the regulations of God quite in their objec- 
tive character, the subjective conception of them dyes not come 
into play. The aorist ἐπλεόνασε goes on, therefore, to the fact of 
the killing of the Son of God, in which sin actually reached its 
summit, but at the same time grace set forth her over-measure, in 
that the salvation of the world was gained and made sure by the 
highest sin. Rothe endeavours to explain the aorists from the cir- 
cumstance, that the sentence, in his opinion to be taken as paren- 
thesis (oF — χάρις), contains a thought expressed as an axiom or 
proverb. But this is contradicted by the peculiar constitution of 
the thought, which has its place entirely within the Pauline theory, 
but has nothing at all of a proverbial character in it —~“Taeprepia- 
σεύω is to be taken like πλεονάξω intransitively, in the signification 
“being rich beyond.” In the passages 2 Cor. vii. 4; 1 Tim. 1. 14, 
the parallel ὑπερπλεονάξω occurs. 

Ver. 21. The absolute reign of grace, therefore, to eternal life 
(vi. 22, 28), is the final aim of redemption through Christ, while 
till then sin reigned to death. . 

The strict antithesis would have required és θάνατον or ἐν ζωῇ, 
but ἐν denotes expressly, that sin itself is spiritual death, dss makes 
the aim more prominent.—The δικαιοσύνη is taken as the means 
by which grace exercises her dominion. But at the very founda- 


* Augustine correctly expresses himself upon the relation of the law: “ Data est lex ad 
ostendendam, quantis quamque arctis vinculis peccatorum constricti tenerentur, qui de 
suis viribus ad implendam justitiam pressamehant.” Equally so Calvin: “ Erant quidem 
homines nanfragi ante legem, quia tamen in suo interita sibi videbautur natare, in pro- 
fundum demersi sunt, quo illpstrior fieret liberatio, qaum inde preter bumauum sen- 
sum emergant. Neque vero absurdum fuit, legem hac partim de causa ferri, ut ho- 
mines semel damuatos bis damnet ; quia nibil justius est, quam modis omnibnyg adduci 
homines, imo convietos trahi, ut mala sua sentiaht”’ 


O 
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tion Christ Himself is considered: ag the holy Instrument, through 
which the reign of life is realised ; inasmuch namely as the Father, 
who sends the Son into the flesh, is acknowledged as the First 

Gause of the decree of grace. , 


§ 10. THE BELIEVER 15 DEAD TO SIN. 
(VI. 1—VIT. 6) 


Tt is not likely that the passing notice of the law and its relation 
to grace (v. 20, 21), induced the Apostle Paul in what follows to , 
proceed to refute the error, that we might continue in sin that 
grace should abornd. It answers far better to connect as Rothe 
does (ρ. 49), the subsequent words with the leading thought of 
-chap. ¥.in this manner: “ What shall we say, then, in this state 
of things? Namely, seeing that justification through faith in the 
redemption by Christ according to its specific operation'is essen-— 
tially the sanctification of believers. Shall we, therefore, yet think 
of continuing in sin?” The Apostle then prosecutes the refuta- 
tion of this error in such a manner,’ that the principal idea of the 
section, the vicarious relation of Christ to the collective whole, 
always continues in the foreground, and forms the main of the ar- 
gament. Although, however, according to the tenor of the epistle 
in the whole, the treatise that follows can form no more than an 
accessory part, it is notwithstanding of the highest importance for 
the practical applicgtion of the Apostle’s doctrine of justification 
by faith without the works of the law; and this indeed not merely 
at that time, but in every titae, and especially in the present. For 
firstly, there are never wanting persons who, in fact, misunderstand 
” this holy doctrine, and through misunderstanding misuse it. Whe- 
ther it be that stupidity, or which is perhaps more common, more 
or less unconscious impurity is ‘tho cause, certain it is that many 
construe the doctrine of justification as though they now had leave 
to lve on quietly in sin, as if Christ would make-a man blessed 
with sin, which js itself unblessedness, and not from sin. No one 
has ever consciously tanght such doctrine, because it is in fact Loo 
absurd for the lowest grade of spivitual developmont not to ae- 
knowledge the perverseness of it; but msincerity of heart makes 
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the consciences of many dn]l, and in such a state they apply the 
doctrine falsely, and turn grace to wantonness. (Jude ver. 4.) But, 
secondly, this treatise is no less important, becanse the opponents 
of the doctrine of justification regard this abuse of it as one neces- 
sary to it, and essentially founded in it, and think themselves 
obliged therefore to combat the doctrine as an extremely dangerous 
one. In this error are found not merely all thorough rationaliatic- 
pelagian theologists, but others also, who with no living experience 
of the nature of faith and of justification, are animated by a kind 
of legal jealousy, and fatter themselves that by their own effort they 
can soon attain, if they do not alveady exhibit the type of absolute 
perfection. For every one, however, who is willing to see, the 
apostolic doctrine may, under the guidance of this section, with 
very little-pains be perfectly justified; on the other hand, indeed, 
no help is to be found against impurity of heart, or against the con- 
ceit of self-righteousness, unless grace itself reveals to hearts their 
secret sins ; atleast the statement of the Apostle has not itself been 
able to prevent the errors either of the former or of the latter. 
Meanwhile the Scripture fulfils even by this inability one of its 
purposes, that, namely, of becoming, like Christ himself, the fadd of 
many (Luke ii. 34), not to destroy them, but by revealing to them 
their most secret sins of impurity, or of conceited self- confidence, 
to save whem 

Ver. 1, 2. Without noticing any particular 
or Jew Christians only—the Apostle proposes the question quite 
generally, as one proceeding from impurity of heart in general,— 
whether according to what had been said the meaning be, that sin 
could be continued in, in order to let grace have ‘its full power? 
He answers this question most decidedly in the negative, by de- 
signating the faithful as those who are dead with respect to sip, 
who cannot therefore live in it any more.* This idéa of the faithful 
being dead, Paul carries through to ver. 11, and that in'such a 
manner as to regard the death of Christ not merely as a symbol of 
the death of the faithfal, but as a real event in themselves, of 
which they are partakers, as they are also of His resurrection 


. * So Calvin, when he justly observes: “ Plusquam igitur praepostera esset operis Dei 
inversio, si occasione gratie, quae nobis in Christo offertur, peecatum vires colligeret. 
Neque enim medicina morbi, quem extinguit, fomentum est.” Yet man gan herdly believe 
in the power of Christ without law; hence Luther says "well: “ The multitude will have 
a Moses with horns ;” that i is, ‘the law with its, frightening power. 
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through faith. Here then j is manifest, how keenly and with what 
thorough decision Paul conesives and applies the vicarious office 
-of Christ. He is mankind; what’ came to passin Hit, in fact 

went on in all, in Him are ali dead, have. all suffered: death for sin, 
in ἘΠ, ἀν all risen again and have, received the new life. ‘The 
history of Jesus therefore is ja living continuing history, since it is 
livingly repeated in every ‘one. (1 Pet. i. 24.° According to the 
Pelagian interpretation; this passage is undarstood. only of the re- 
salve or the vow of abstainmg from sin, which was entered into at 
baptism. But Paul would clearly contradict hiniself by'such a 
thought, for downto iii. 20, he had shewn at large that man is in- 
capable, by mere resolve, to tenounce sin. According to such an. 
aceeptation, moreover, even the δοξάξειν in the passage, Rom. viii. 
20, could ποὺ be. conceived as a thing already past, but it is put in 
the aorist, just as all the other moments are. The Pauline idea 
doubtless is, tha our Lord in those words upon the cross, i 
finished,” declared the work of atonement and redemption to be 
accomplished. hot merely for himself, but also for all believers of - 
all times, so that whoever believes in Him as surely died with him,* 
as with Tim rose again. Such a postulate, too, is not merely 
admissibte or the like, but necessary [as a consequence] from the 
idea of the vicarious, office, that as In Adam ail fell, so must all die 
and rise agaia.in Christ, for He was thenselves, 

Griesbach is 7 ight in pulting the reading ἐπιμένωμεν into the a 
text, and Lachmann also ; while other codd. read ἐπιμείνομεν, exe 
μένομεν, ἐπεμενοῦμεν. “The last is the reading of the feat. ree., 
and has distingtished critieal authorities also in its favotiy; it 
must, notwithstanding, be considered inferior to the first. “dzro- 
θνήσκειν, like Gv tue (ver. 10), is, even in profane authors, the 
neual figurative mode of expression for “ entertaining or breaking 
off connection with any one.” But the following exposition shevis, 
that Panl does. not merely mean the expression figuratively, but 

. conceives it inwardly indeed, yet quite. really, dury hy Hxelf might 
have stood for ἐν ἀυτῇ. 


* Phe οἷά map is not to lie tradualty sunetified, bat must die as sinter, ns, Tather 
aptly says: “Flesh and blood abideth ever and ever anclean, watilthey fteh shovel, 
strokes npon it;” that is, until itis dead and borlet, And iu another place: Wa mnat 
snourge te oldanan and strike him on the faced, pala him with there, and pleres Lire 
through with nails, wail he boweth his head amd giveth ap che gles. : 


Gh 
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Ver. 3,4. Tv proof of the affirmation above, Paul appeals to 
the conscience of his réadors with regard to their own experience. 
They had gone through, he says, 1 baptism the death, nay, the 
burial of Christ with Him, as also the awakening up unto a “new 
life-* In this placo, also, we must by no means think of their own 
resolutions only at baptism, or sec no more in it than a figare, as if 
by the one half of the ancient rite of baptism the submersion, the 
death and the burial of the cld man—hby the second half, the 
emerstonr, the resuurection of the now man—were 90 more than pre- 


figured ; we must rather lake baptism in its Inward meaning, as 
spiritual process ἴ the soul. That which was already objectively 
fulfilled on and in the person of Jesus, the sume is appropriated 
subjectively through him in faith to man; he experiences the 
power as well of the sufferings and of the death, as of the resurrec- 
tion of the Lord (Pbil. iii. 10). Accordingly this efficacy can only 
be ascribed to the baptism of grown persons, and in their case it 
coincides with regeneration ; in the baptism of fants a spiritual 
‘influence certainly is already wrought upon the child, but the per- 
sonal appropriation of the power of Christ does not take place 
before that later awakening and conversion, the necessity of which 
confirmation prefigures. 

The συνετάφημεν is only a stronger expression for θάνατος, 
The burial withdraws the dead person entirely from view, and is, 
therefore, like annihilation. (Comp. Rom. vill. 17, Col. 1. 1, 2 
Tim. i. 11.) The βαπτισθῆναι dis Χριστὸν (comp. αὖ Matth. 
xxvii. 19), is only more clearly defined by the βαπτισθῆναι. és 
τὸν θάνατον ἀντοῦ, as by the συνταφῆναι ἀντῷ és τὸν θάνατον. 
The baptized person vows himself to the whole Christ, and Clrist- 
himself wholly to him, consequently death and resurrection become 
equally raan’s. The és θάνατον is not te be understood therefore 
== és πίστιν θανάτου, but of death itself, the participation of 
which surely is mediated by faith. The δόξα τοῦ “πατρός appears 
as the awakening power, that is, the whole fulness and majesty of Ὁ 
Fis Being, for even in the ereation of the world the divine proper- 
ties shew not such splendour, as in the redemption and raising up 


. * Riickert’s observation ad loc. is quite just ; that the Apostle is not saying here, 
what Christians have done at their baptism, but what has been done to them in baptism. 


t Against Bindseil’s cbservatious upon this formula (Stud. 1832. p- 410, &e.), comp. 
the striking refutation of Fritesehe ad h. 1, p. 359, note. 
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of Christ. Ieprrareiy means the abiding continuance and living 
in the καινότης ξωῆς (2 Cor. ν. 17, Galat. vi. 15, Ephes. ii. 15, 
᾿ς iv. 23), which forms the contrast with the old, sinful state, which 
15 Mm itself properly a death, so that in the regeneration death, which 
has in itself a positive power, is, in truth, itself killed, that is, the 
life of pure spirit is born. . 
Ver. 8. Upon the necessary connection of the one with the other, 
the Apostle then grounds the proof, that where the death of Christ 
shews Hself effective, Fis awakening life must be als oO poweriul 
feomp. 2 Cor. iv. 14), for it is Hfe only that kills the old man. 
Σύμῴυτος is only found in this passage inthe N. T.; in profane 
authors it oosurs, like συμφυής, very often in’ the signification, 
‘grown to, grown together, thence united, bound together.” | This 
‘sense is perfectly suitable here ; the.faithful are considered as grown 
together Ὁ with Christ to one unity.* Tustead of Cbrist himself, first 
Spompars θανάτου only (that is, ὁμοίως, or ὅβοιοι θανάτου), aud 
afterwards ἀνασκάσεως is used, because the efficacy of Christ is 
represented by these two halves. Isis inappropriate to take the 
dative as tustrumentad here, and to found σύμῴυτοι yeysvapev 
upon it. ‘Tholuck asserts, that according to the acceptation pro- 
posed here the ἀνάστασις inust then be applicd not merely to the 
spiritaal, but also to the bedily resutrection. But we needinot 
hesitate at that (comp. at Rom. viii. 11), since the bodily dvde- 
τασὶς is.but the height of the expression of the ζωή of Christ in 
man (comp. at John vi. 39.) ᾿Αλλὰ, καὶ is not to be taken_as 
morely inferting, as Rickert and Reiche correctly observe, hut to 
be explained zather from an év μόνον latitant in the first part of 
the sentence, since the resurrection, as the Ife, is more powerfal 
than death (comp. atv. 10,11.) The reading ἅμα καὶ has arisen 
merely from a 8 correction, 
Ver. 6, 7. But at all events the service of sin must besout of the 
question ‘sith one that is dead ; for death, the sum of all punishwent, 
necessarily frees every one from sin, on account of which it is suf- 


fered. 


“Snaitie non cxenpl tantem confermitate 

ae ΟΜ, ipse eoaluinmns, ita ot nok syariiu 
yb Βαγοι τα camapnnemn bidet vita 
is vst, ita vite Christi non rminust 


* Calvin observes rightly on the passace: 
designat, sed arcanam coulunctionsm, μὲς 
sito vegetana 85 virutiem in ues tronsiond 
εἰ mortis conditionem cam arhore, in quam 1118 
quam ct mortis participes nos SSEETANOTID € 


Og 
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Τοῦτο γινώσκοντες = ὀυκ ἀγνοοῦντες, “ since we know for cer- 
tain.” Συνεσταυρώθη, a stronger expression than θάνατος, which 
is partly chosen to point at the death of Christ, partly to describe 
the death of the old man as a painful and ignominious one. The 
παλαιὸς ἄνθρωπος forms the contrast with the «asvds (Ephes. iv. 
24), answering to the mwon NUN by which the proselytes were 
designated. In consequence ‘of ‘the doctrine of regeneration this 
name wag assigned in a higher signification tothe faithful. In the 
passage Rom: vii. 21, &c., the relation of the two will be treated 
more at large. I only observe here, that this contrast is by no 
means identical with the ὁ ὄξω and ὁ ἔσω ἄνθρωπος (Rom. vii. 22), 
for this latter has place as well in the natural man, but the first. 
only in the regenerate. Καταργεῖσθαι = συνταφῆναι, to be en- 
tirely done away, annulled in its efficacy. The opinion, that here 
in the σῶμα τῆς ἁμαρτίας, the body as the seat of sin in and by 
itself is intended, in favour of which De Wette has again deter- 
mined, is sufficiently refuted by Reiche.* After ΓΙ συνεσταυρώθη 
the καταργήθῃ cannot-have any weaker meaning ; according to De 
Wette it is no more than “to make inactive.” In the stronger and 
proper acceptation, the thought however is untrue, for the body 
subject to sin is not to be annihilated in the process of regenera- 
tion, but to be glorified. It were a forced expression to say, that 
in its very glorification the sinful body is actually annihilated and 
absorbed by the spiritual body. Here therefore perhaps the He- 
brew usage of Dey oF FA] might be compared, by which the rea- 


lity and substance of a thing is denoted. Meanwhile it is simpler 
to interpret σῶμα by carrying out the vomplete image of the cruci- 
fixion of sin, so that it is itself considered as embodied. Thas 
Theodoret, later Koppe, Flatt, Benecke. Reiche. Ver. 16, &e., the 
service of sin is described at length as δουλεία The whole of 
ver. 7 is Wanting in some of the Fathers, but it is without doubt 
genuine, and omitted only as being merely explanatory ; as such it 
cannot have reference immediately to the spiritual, but to the phy- 


‘ 


* We shail express ourselves more at large at the close of the 7th chapter, as to the 
relation which, according to the Pauline conception, the bodily substance bears to sin. 

+ At the words τοῦ μηκέτι δουλεύειν Calvin observes: “ unde sequitur, nos. qaamdiu 
sumus Adv filii ac nibil quam homines, peceato sic esse mancipatos, ut nihil possimus 
alind, quam peccare; Clitisto vero insitos a misera hae necessitate liberari; non qued 
statim desinamus in totum pecenre, sed ut simus tandemin pugna superiores.” 
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‘sical death. The latter, however, is certainly comprehended in its 
analogy with the spiritual death. In thinking of the physical 
death notwithstanding, we are not so much to consider that the 
sinder is free from sin, that is, that he cannot sin any more, for 
the expression δεδικαίωταν has too decidedly a judicial relation. We 
_ are to consider rather a sentence of punishment to which Christ's 
death also leads ; whoever died in consequence of this, he, even al- 
though he returned to life, is acquitted from sin on account of 
which he was condemned,* for he has expiated it. (Guilt before 
men, I- mean, isthe only thing spoken of in this sentence, and the 
satisfaction which is made to civil justice; not the divine’ eternal 
justice.) So is man also dead in Christ, and as a dead man, in- 
capable of serving sin. So, therefore, justification stands in no. 
“contradiction with the law. _ According-to the Jaw the sinner must 
die, and even so he dies, who is justified through Christ ; only in 
the dying of thg old man the new gets life: Dpon δικαιοῦσθαι 
ἀπὸ comp. Acie, 89. 7 
Vers. 8, 9. In the certainty, therefore, of death with Christ lies 
the certainty also of life with Him, that is, of His life in us, for in 
Him dwelleth the fulness of infinite, immortal Hf. Entirely the 
same train of thought is found 2 Cor. ν, 14, &e., from which repe- 
ition may be perceived what deep root it had in the Apostle’s 
mind. (When the believer in his immediate consciousness is cer- 
tain of his death with Christ, the living with Han [συξῇν}, al- 
though its germ is likewise present in him, is yet so far something 
foture, as its complete development extends into the fo) dudyeos. 
_ But the firma ground which this faith bas, isin the unconquerable 
life of Christ, which he sheds without ceasing on His own.—In the 
ὀυκέτι κυῤιεύει it is signified, that death cortainly had dominion 
over Christ,t in that he really died, but not by the necessity of na- 
ture, but by freely giving wp Himself in love (John x. 18, Phil. 
i. 7). Yet even in death lifo could not be holden of death.) 
Ver. 10. The relation which Christ, the ζων ohn i. 4), bore to 


* Tn entirely the same sense the Talmud says: postquam mortons ost homo, cessat a 
pracceptis. ΒΟ ΑΒ}, fol. 151.2 (romp. Menschen, N. Tre Pahonde, ilaste. pag. 170, 

t Iftheologians of the Reformation believed, that death hud dominion over Jesus uy- 
i) the resurrection, thelr opiuion resis upov a folse conception of the deseent ta hel} 
and its inport. (Comp. at 1 Pet, i183 Our Tord appuared amony the dead as ol 
rendy conqueror ayer death ; God ia nut a Gad auf the dead, but of the diving, may wee 
le said of inn, 
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death, on which onr hope of life rests, is yet more nearly defined, 
namely, that J/és death, the onou-suffered death, came to pass only 
for ony sins but what? heliveth, heliecth to God. There is no dif- 
ficulty in the first half of the verse; the idea of κυριέύειν ( ver. 9) 
leads the Apostle to a closer description of the death of Christ. He 
died not for Tlimself, hat for men, that is, for the domg away of 
their sins, not often and for ever, but once. (Hebr. ix, 12, 26, 
&e., x. 16.) ‘The grcatness of His sacrifice outweighed by His 
dying ouce mankind's etcrna) death. In the second half, however, 
the ζῇ τῷ Θεῷ causes a difficnlly, some antithesis being looked for 
to ἐφάπαξ, or at least to ἁμαρτία, but to neither does the S τῷ 
Θεῷ scem to afford any. Now the antithesis to ἐφάπαξ may lie 
in the present tense by its expression of continuity. The τῷ Θεῷ 
is not so-easy. For if the words are to be construed: “ He liveth 
Jor God, with regard to God,” this did Jesus even on earth, and in 
His heavenly Being He lives again not less for than on earth. 
The whole thought then appears somewhat urelévnat ; δικαιοσύνη 
wight, as it seems, have been better opposed to ἁμαρτία. The 
only tenable acceptation of the passage seems to many to be that 
of the Fathers. Chrysostom, and after him Theophylact, take τῷ 
Θεῷ as ἐν τῇ δυνάμει τοῦ Θεοῦ, that is, through God; taken so, 
the idea certainly of eternal aud imperishable life, which the con- 
text requires, comes clearly into view, for Ged it is who only hath 
“inmortality (1 Tim. vi. 16). But even so, there avises no anti- 
thesis to ἁμαρτία, and then too ver. 11 does not come right, where 
ζῆν τῷ Θεῷ is said of men, and where notwithstanding it can have 
no other sense than ver. 10. Accordingly we ean only savy, that to 
live to God is the same as “to live to righteousness,” namely for 
the purpose of furthering it among men, whereby this sense re- 
sults: Christ died once for sin, that is to extirpate it,- and lives 
eternally for God, that is, to further righteousness. Death is then 
as at v. 10, 11, understood as working forgiveness, and the resur- 
rection, righteousness. So in ver. 1] thisis applied to the human 
standard, and understood as a dying off from sin and a living for 
‘God. 
The ὁ is best taken as accusative of the object in the sense, “ in as 
far as, in respect that,” so that in the first member the σάρξ, in the 


* [Or in so far as, in respect that, Eng. ¥. “in that.” B.] 
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other the πνεῦμα, is to be understood. Thus the passage becomes 
quite parallel to 1 Pet. iii. 18, θανατωθεὶς μὲν σαρκί, ζωοποιηθεὶς δὲ ἡ 
"πνεύματι (comp., too, the parallel 2 Cor. xiii. 4). “ Reiche takes it 
so only in the second member, bné the antithesis requires the same ᾿ 
in the first as well. - To complete the antithesis, some would con~ 
strue τῇ ἁμαρτίᾳ also: “through sin” (comp. upon the ablative 
use of the dative Winer’s Gram. p. 194). But the parallel νεκροὶ 
'ἁμαρτίᾳ, ver. 11, forbids this, just as we observed upon Gv Θεῷ, 
which cannot be to live ¢hrough God. 

‘Ver. L1. Hitherto Paul had conceived and set forth the relation of 
the faithful to sin quite iz the abstract, and accordingly said that 
what came to pass in Christ, in fact came to pass in all believers. 
As Christ died and rose again, so are also all, who are incorporate 
in him through the laver of regeneration, really dead in the old 
man, can therefore, as being dead, serve sin no more, and live 
really in the new man. ‘But the relation does not so purely shew 
itself in the corlicte case.. As doubtless the kingdom .of God, 
which has peace, righteousness, and happiness in its train, exists 
on earth, yet peace, righteousness, and happiness, have not yet 
dominion upon earth; so may also the new man, Christ in us, 
truly live in an individual man, without having yet the absoluic 
dominion, Rather does the process of the dying of the old man 
extend itself over the whole earthly life, as well as that of the new 
man's growth In living; each of them is the condition to the other, 
and their consummation is reserved for thad life beyond, since 
_ without the glorification of the body (Rom. viii. 11), it is impos- 
sible. Therefore the life of the believer exhibits itself as an oscil- 
lating between two poles of life; its result, the final completion of 
the new man, as well as the complete death of the old, reaches be- 
yond this present life. ΤῸ this rolation, as It appenrs in the con- 
crete, the Apostle passcs with ‘the: λογίζεσθε ἑαυτοὺς νεκρούς. 
For even as iii. 21, &e., lie had represented abstract δικαιοσύνη, 
and then iv. 1, &., in the λογίζεσθαι dis δικαιοσύνη» considered 
it in iis concrete growing in man, so it isrepeated here. This pas 
’ sage is therefore most highly important to the comprelicusion of 
the Pauline dectrine of the old and new mau. which is especially 
ireated of wn, 8, &c., in the dee 


vipliou of the course of develop- 
ment in the pew mun. ‘he sonmon view alread 


y spoken of. vi. 
2, tbat tho Apostle is treating here of purposes and vows merely, 
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to forsake sin, and to practise righteousness, as they were promised 
at baptism, has its apparent support in the cireumstance that-in 
what follows the discourse assumes an imperative form. Paul ez- 
. horts to forsake sin and to serve righteousness (ver. 13, 18, 19), 
* he presumes consequently, it is said, that such is by no means the 
case yet, hut had only been promised in good purposes. .Thence it- 
is inferred, that no read vicarious power is ascribed to the dying 
_and rising again of Christ, bet that it has only the weight of an 
influential example. But the conception of the true relation be- 
tween the old and the new man, gives a perfect insight into St 
‘Paul's mode of expression’ Where by regeneration an ἄνθρωπος 
xawés is born, there the maw is certainly no more seb lege (ver. 
14), though yet by no means 7” dege, since even the new man necds 
for this a full. development, in which he first gets absolute domii- 
nion ; he niust rather walk constantly ewm lege, and by no means 
suffer his own will to loose him from the law, fer against this, vil. 
1, &e., he is warned, as against a spiritual adultery. Just as little, 
however, may he fall back again into a legal state, which is the 
Apostle’s censure among the Galatians, for so fear rules him in- 
stead of love, and his works do not flow forth of thankful love for 
love, but are the means to him to merit blesseduess. Yet the as- 
pect of the old man still mighty in him tempts him continually to 
such relapse into the state wader the law; therefore the Apostle 
gives lieve that wise precept, preventing equally both stray paths, 
so co.tinually in faith to regard ourselves, as being absolutely 
dead to sin, that is, ἴῃ other words, constantly to appropriate Christ 
- in faith, as Him who makes sin dead, and gives the new man life. 
By this continual action of faith the new man is constantly nou- 
rished by powers from above, and the I* is engaged in a continual 
Exodus from the Babel of sin. This considering ourselves as 
dead for sin, however, is no comforting self-deceit, but it is a 
spiritual’ operation fully true, answermg throughout the aim of 
Christ, without which altogether no real sanctification, that guining 
above all of thorough humility and. divesture of all selfishness, is 
possible. For it has its irath in this—tlat the germ of ihe new 
man created in regeneration in fact is absolutely pure (1 John iii. 
9), and salvation is not to be considered as depending on its de- 
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velopment, but the degree of glorification only. (Comp. more. 
particularly thereon at 1 Cor. iii. 11, &c.) Therefore may the 
believer, althoigh he knows that.he is capable of a greater develop- 
‘ment of the new man, look” towards, death’ without anxiety | for 
his salvation, becanse this depends not upon the degree of indivi: | : 
“dual development, but upon the faithfal Jaying hold of God's objec- . 
tive decree of grace, which can neither be increased nor diminished, 
but abides unchangeable, as God himself. This λογίζεσθε ἑαυτοὺς 
νεκροὺς τῇ ἁμαρτίᾳ, ζῶντας δὲ τῷ Θεῷ is besides so much the 
more an urgent admonition for all, as itis in the very life of the 
most advanced that often times of heavy “combating set in, in which 
their néw life in God is quite Widden from. themselves, and they. 
seem left with sin. These are. the sifting times to hold up and 
keep the victory, through that faith, that does noi. 800, that against 
hope believes in hope, (iv. 18.) ay 
The addition τῷ κυρίῳ ἡμῶν is wanting in the oldest ana? best 
Codd. - Perhaps the words have found way-into the passage -from 
liturgical use. Whether the stop be placed after ὑμεῖς or after 
ἑαυτούς makes no. difference to the thought; after ὑμεῖς is the 
"more simple as to erammar. . 
Vers. 12-14.% Sin, therefore, (with retrospect upon ver, 1) is 
no more to have dominion ever him, who does not live under the 
law, but under ‘grace, than death over Christ (ver. 9) 3. for him 
there -is access to the higher power of Jife in Christ, which is 
stronger than sin (v. 15.) But the Apostle purposely. chooses 
the words βασιλεύειν, κυριεύειν. hore, to signify the relation of the 
believer to sin. Far the daw is able to check gross outward 
transgression of it (épya πονερά), and in it aman, even without 
grace, can porform opera eaterna and ctvitia; but even under 
grace aman may not entirely avoid and check fincr expressions 
of sin; hastinesses in words and deeds, sinful desires and impulecs, 
since the old man at times represses the new, and cheeks him in 
his efficacy. Hence there is need of the constant cleansing aud 
ever renewed intercession of Christ (1 John 11. 1), of daily repent- 


. 
5. minbyihteousm: 58 have as- 


* From ver. 22 the principal ideas of sin, vnrightecnsn 
sumed almost persosial forms; in order that this personification may he distingnished, 
Fritzsche bas bad thom vot unsuitable printed with epitul initial letters, DAs Fritgeche 
wrote in Latin, ths capitils would have a si 
in Carman. 1) 
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anee and forgiveness, as they are expressed in the Lord’s Prayer, 
and symbolically represented by the washing of the feet. (Comp. 
at John xiii. 11, ἄς.) From this state, however, the dominion 
of sin must be distingnished, thattis, its free unresisted sway in 
the life of the man ; this in the regenerate is utterly inconceivable. 
(Comp. at vii. 25.) The whole representation in this passage 
(as in the following 16-21) is so managed that the man never 
appears as absolutely independent, as the natural man is disposed 
to consider his state, but as constantly governed by an element. 
As any one, who is swinming in a powerful stream, notwithstanding 
his wilful exertions, finds himself compelled to follow the course 
of the current ; even such 15 the condition ofthe auregencrate man 
in this world’s sin tuk sttéam ; he receives his course from the 
ἄρχων τοῦ κόσμοῦ τούτου, and is incapable of freeing himself 
out,of this : 8tvam, however he may be able, by applying his powers 


3 


plac. practice of law (which affords him the attainment of a 
justitia etvilis,) to prevent his sinking deeper and deeper into the 
mud. But if the higher and redeeming power of Christ has drawn 
lim from this sinful stream (vii. 24), lie stands not then, as it were, 
absolutely isolate and independent ; but a new stream receives him, 

Ἢ though a holy, blessed stream of divine light, by which it is the 
highest freedom to let himself be governed and swayed. Jn ser- 
vice, therefore, man is always; and there is no middle state 
between the service of sin and the service of God. Man has either 
justification, ox forgiveness of sins, (and with it life and salvation, ) 
entirely, or he has it not at al.*® Sanetijication only, which 
springs from living faith, as fruit of love retyrned, bas ils degrees, 
may be pursued more earnestly and lukewarmly ; but this does not 
determine, as was observed before, the state of grace, salvation, but 
only the degree of glory in salvation (1 Cor. i. 12-15). This is 
the apostolic and evangelic doctrine, which no force and no pru- 
dence can protect from misunderstanding (whether it come un- 
designedly from ignorance, or designedly from insincerity of heart,) 
but which nevertheless remains the way which alone leads to God, 
and upon which the sincere and humble cannoterr. The erring of 
the imsincere upon it, as well as the offence which the proud take 


* Rightly says Luther: “ Where this article is gont, the church is gone, and no error 
can be withstood. If we stand to it, we have the true. heavenly sun, but if we let it go, 
we haye then nothing but hellish darkness.” 
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at this way of God, is most properly, as was observed before, cn 
among the aims which the Lord pursues in having this word of 
reconciliation preached (2 Cor. v. 18; &c.), for Christ is to be as 
well the rock on which the proud are shattered, as on which the - 
lumble stay themselves. The key, however, to this mystery, that 
the doctrine of reconciliation, without exacting works, begets in the 
mind the purest works, lies here; thatlove awakens love again and 
strong desire for holiness. Thereby the striving of the man leaves 
of being a heavy, bitter toil ;* he no more struggles that he may 
be saved and please God, but because he is become, without de- 
serving, Saved, and acceptable to God in the Beloved (Ephes. 1. 6), 
he works for love as if the matter were bis own. So there are but — 
two states of the man (ver. 14); he is either ὑπό νόμον, or ὑπὸ 
χάριν. Under the scourge of the law he deals in works, and serves 
for hire (iv. 4), but according to the strict right of retribution he 
‘fares by it but very badly; if he is tempted he falls, and sin has 
rule, even though the better conquers now and then. On the 
other hand, under grace, ‘the man indecd is tempted, but he coz- 
quers, even if now ond then sin for once tells upon hin. 

As regards the expression ἐν τῷ θνητῷ ὑμῶν σώματι, θνητὸν 
σῶμα is used entirely = σόρξ (vil. 18), or τὰ μέλη (vii. 38 -25). 
But this is by no means to say that, according to Paul's view,. sit 
is to be sought for in the body, and its sensual impulses alone; 
it ig intended rather to be signified only, that it commonly makes 
itself known in the body by the excited sensuality. (Comp. more . 
partical larly thoreon at Rom. vii. 17.) By the σῶμα, however, the 
character of mortality y is put forward in order to contrast the sinful’ 
body, and, as sinful, especially exposed 1o all temptations, with the 
sanctified organ of the glovified one (viii. 11). The words must 
not thérefore be construed, “Act mot sin reign im vour body,” as. 
théugh the body were distineuished as the place where it should 
not reign, for in vii. 25 the body is described as still subjected to 
sin, even in the regenerate; but they are to be connected thus: 
‘Jct not the sin revealing 1 5010}. your mortal body reign, so that 
ye yield to it, Int-oppiose stroug resistance to if from the spirit.” 
Ἐν τῷ θνήτῷ b ὑμῶι v σώματετοον therefore Le supphed by οὖσα or 
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ὀικοῦσα. At the close of ver. 12, the Codd. vary much. Some 
have only ἀυτῇ, otirers only ταῖς ἐπιθυμίαις ἀντοῦ, others both 
together. One dative only can be received, for the blending of the 
two in the tewt. rec. by an additional ἐν is certainly inadmissible. 
Géschen has declared for the reception of ταῖς ἐπιθυμίαις avtod ; 
notwithstanding, the addition of a dative might be ‘more easy of 
explanation than its omission, as the mere infinitive seems somc- 
what bare. Παριστάναι, to present or exhibit one’s self forth, 
that is, to give up or offer for disposal. The choice of the word 
ὅπλα proceeds from the image of a contest, whieh lay at the foun- 
dation of the Apostle’s exposition. (Comp. Ephes. vi. 12, &c.) 
The addition ὡς ἐκ νεκρῶν ζῶντας refers to the fact that the service 
of sin is only possible in spiritual death; where life is, there is its 
longing for the fountain of life. 

Vers. 15-16. After this statement, the Apostle expressly re- 
sumes the question from ver. 1, only with this modification, that he 
draws the Christian’s relation to the law more decidedly, with re- 
gard to the last-mentioned contrast of ὑπὸ νόμον and ὑπὸ χάριν. 
into consideration. For as the decree of God in Christ is so hard 
to be comprehended, not merely to the Jew, but to the man gene- 
rally, since he does not easily get rid of the conceit that righteous- 
ness aud salvation must be ἠΐδ work, not God's act; so also does 
the opposite Antinomian error le very near him, that, if then man 
is not saved by the law, but out of grace, sin is something indif- 
ferent, the law something useless. To this error the Apostle, in 
what follows, opposes the reasoning, that if the man be no more ὑπὸ 
νόμον, he on no account lives without the law, or above the law, 
but zw and with it. The man’s state is wader the law, when it 
meets him, like a strange thing, from without, and, by its rigid 
commandment, checks and confines the life that resists it; this is 
not in itself a false, though a subordinate state, which is to brihg 
on the higher one of the life ἐλ and wth the law. For in this state, 
the law establishes itself as the inward principle of life itself; it 
appears as written on the tables of the heart, and as one with the 
will of the man. JWéthout law, or altogether above the law, the 
man can never be, for the law is the expression of the divine 
" essence itself. Upon this deeper conception of the nature of the 
law, Paul also founds his argument, in which, although he does not 
use the terms ἐν νόμῳ, σὺν νόμῳ, he. jn fact, expresses the idea 
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which they denote. He refutes, namely, the question, whether we 
shall sin, because we aré net under the law, but under grace? by 
saying, we are in the very state of grace made free from sin, and 
become servants to God (δουλωθέντες Θεῷ, ver. 22), and therefore - 
ean serve it no more. This thought of the service of God, or, 
which is the same εἰν, of rightecasncss, must not, however, be 
again understood as an outward relation of a servant towards God, 
as under the dominion of the law, for this is just what grace has 
avercome (vill, 15); butas an deard one. The soul of him who 
is living in the state of grace serves God, inasmuch as He makes 
- abode in it by His Spirit, which is His own Being (John xiv. 28 ; 
tom, τὶ 5Y, and so becomes the determining principle of ‘its life. 
Now, as the divine Being has the law not én itself ov beside itself,* 
but, being divine, is the law itself, so also the regenerate man has 
the law itself essentially in limself, in the indwelling of the divine 
Spirit, as the moving, governing power within him (Rom. wii. 14), 
and earmot, as such, act otherwise than perfectly (1 John iii. 9). 
But this state, indeed, appears, as such, in no one here on earth ; 
fov as in every regenerate man the old man is living still, so also 
moments occur in the life of every one in which it pushes back the 
new (1 John ii. 1). Phe service of God in Christ still appears io 
the old man as a yoke (Matt. xi. 80), because he feels that it leads’ 
him into death; yet if beis loosed from the divine law, he feels his 
state undisciplined. So understood, the whole of the following 
passage gains the strictest consistency with itself, and with what 
precedes it; to the false ἐλευθερία (Galat. τ. 18; 1 Pet. i. 16Pis 
opposed the true, which is the very dependence upon God himself. 
The reading ἁμαρτήσωμεν has certainly weighty authorities ; 
for instance, the Codd. A.C.D.E. and others.: N otwithstanding it 
is probably only a correction of ἁμαρτήσομεν, becatise the future 
seqned unusually ‘applied here. “But it is to be understood here 
of the possibility or admissibility of being ignorantt of the law. 
The conjunctive of the future, besides, 1s not found in the N. T. 
except in varions readings. (Comp. Winer’s Gr. p. 69.) The 
first half of ver. 16 seems pleonastic, but the δοῦλοί ἔστε ᾧ 
ὑπακούετε is tobe understood as the consequence of παριστάναι, 
so that the sense is: “‘to whom ye yield yourselves to obey, to «ἡ 
Ἢ [An sich oder neben sich.) ᾿ ᾿ 
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him ye must then pay obedience.” ‘Thus the dependence of man 
as creature is held to νον ; he serves always, if not God, then sin 
and its prince. (Jolo vit, 41.) He cannot, however, at any 
moment lie wonld, release himself from his service, to whom he 
once yielded himself; but the power of that element, to which he 
gave in, cither of good ox evil, binds him. If the sinner feels the 
heavy yoke of sin, ofien would he be quit of it; but as he hates 
only the evil consequences, wud not sin itself, he continues bound, 
aid sin Lecones punishment of sin. Tf the Christian feels the 
antl of the world’s contempt, which befalls 


bitterness of the Cr 
him, the wish may at the same time rise within him, Could’st thou 
he again as thou wast before! Lut the power of grace holds him to 
his good, and so becomes its own reward. Ver. 16. the antitheses 
ἁμαρτία and ὑπακοή, θάνωτος and δικαιοσύνη, are not strictly 
chosen. However, as it is clear, according to v. 1, that the very 
nature of ἁμαρτία is wapaxoy (comp. 1 Sam. xv. 23. Rebellion 
is as the sin of witcheraft), its contrast may be ὑπακοή. And to 
θάνωτος, as spiritual and bodily death, as consummated fruit of sin 
‘(ver. 21) not less aptly is opposed δικαιοσύνη = δίκαιος εἶναι, 
the essential internal state of righteousness, as in germ identical 
with the Ge% ἀνώνιος (ver. 22), which is not merely to be loped 
for hereafter, but begins already here.—The omission of és θά- 
varov in 1).1). and other authorities may doubtless be accounted 
for by θάνατος not appearing to the copyists to form au antithesis 
to δικαιοσύνη.--- ΤῊ. ἤτοι is = ἤ, the earlier writers usually put 
ἤτοι once only, the Jater also use it twice. 

Ver. 17. This salutary turn then, Paul continues, has, God be 
thanked (vii. 24), taken place with his readers, they have felt the 
service of sin, and are become obedient to the truth. The same 
holds good of all the truly converted; the old is passed away, and 
a new life is begun. In the passage vin, 24, 25, this transition gall 
be more particularly represented in its peculiar character. | 

In the ἦτε δοῦλοι the preterite has its full force, so that the for- 
mer state is understood as past ; for even if sin is not thoroughly 
removed from the believer, yet it has no dominion, but is wrder 
dominion to the man.—The ὑπακούειν is = δοῦλος ewat τοῦ Θεοῦ ; 
in order, however, to distinguish it from a mere show, of life in 
faith, the Apostle adds ἐκ καρδέας (= sab boa Deut vi. 5), where 
by the entrance of the whole being, with the centre of the person- 
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ality, into the gospel, is intended to. be marked—The expression 
τύπος διδωχῆς is peculiar for ἐναγγέλιον. The signification “ form, 
type,” namely, docs not suit the verb ὑπακούειν, it should have 
‘heen said seemingly : :* Ye have shaped yourselves to the form of 
doctrine.” But in the ὑπακούειν this idea, in fact, is latitant, for 
as the servant of sin accepts iis image in himself, so also does he 
who obeys the truth receive her form within him. Commonly, in- 
deed, the Ὁ, T, is called τύπος, as type of the New. ( Cor. x. 6; 
Hebr. viii. 5), but the N. Τὶ itself me y also be called τύπος, inas- 
rauch as the life of the faithful is formed after it—As to the con- 
struction, ὑπακούει is never construed in the N. T. with és, but 
always with the dative; 10 is more appropriate, therefore, to con- 
nect ét¢ with παρεδόθητε, vhich has an equal signification with ὃς 
παρεδόθη &s ὑμᾶς or ὑμῖν, so that by παραδιδόναι the guidance of 
divine grace, which leads men to the gospel, becomes marked. 
This certainly uncustomary use of πταραδιδόσθαι has induced Van 
Hengel, drawing his analogy from Rom. i. 24, 26, 28, to think of 
a being-given-over to errors, which however cannot possibly be 
meant by τύπος διδαχῆς. The.accusative τύπον stands accord- 
ing to the proposed i solution of the construction by attraction’ for 
rind, Β . 

Ver. 1g 20. To the false freedom, which the natural man is 
wout to find, without the restraint of the law, the Apostle opposes 
the érve, which consists in the deliverance from the yoke of sin and 

‘in the service of God and of righteousness, which His Spirit creates. 
in man. This conception of δικαιοσύνη as.a now δουλεία, Paul 
justifies by the necessary condescension to the standard of his 
readers. © The notion of ἐλευθερία (John viii. 86) might have been 
conceived by them as absolute and -unbounded icentiouencss, 
therefore he describes it as a new and nobler bondage,* as the Re- 

emer also Himself (Matt. xi. 29, 80) represents it as the taking 
on of a yoke, of a burden, .The earthly life of the believer, sinee 

“the real ἐλευθερία never coties completely to view, is represented 
with perfect truth as the going under a ξυγός or φορτίον, aly it is 
easier than that of the O. T. For although God's commandihents 
are not grievous to the we« man who lives in love (1 Jolin v. 3), _ 
yet the ΤΊ continues still bound np with the old man, and so far is 
sensible of a δουλεία of δικαιοσύνη. Not until with the daposs:- 


* Micbundenlelt,” + {Daa feh,] 
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4ifity of sin the absolute perfection comes, and God in Man is be- 
come all in all, does the ἐλευθερία τῆς δόξης τ, @. (Rom. viii. 21) 
appear. Yet there is notwithstanding even.in the earthly life of 
the believer a specific difference from the natural state to be ob- 
served ; in the latter, although with some good, the man expressly 
and unresistingly served sin; ju the state of grace, although he 
sometinics fall,* lie serves as expresslyt righteousness to his be- 
coming perfect. 

Tho parenthesis : ἀνθρώπινον λέγω x. τ. %» has reference not 
merely to the fignre generally, but also to the constitution of the 
figure, as Naickert rightly chserves. ‘Cle ἀνθρώπινον therefore can 
only be = κατ᾽ ἄνθρωπον (comp. Hi. 5), but on πὸ account signify, 
as Origen, Chrysostom, Wetstein, Semler propose, ‘what is to be 
performed by man, possible fur man,” for Paul requires, what no 
man can perform, absolute vighteonsnéss,—‘The ἀσθένεια τῆς cap- 
κός, liowever, cannot be understood with Reiche of mere weakness 
of intellect, which we have no warrant whatever for attribut- 
ing to the Christians of Rome ; there is intelligence, indeed, ircatad 
of here, but the circumstance to which it refers, isof that kind, that 
the comprehending of it is hard even to men of s¢reng intellect, if 
they are wanting m the mward experience, and easy to those of 
weak intellect, if they possess it. Σ' ἀρξ, therefore, is the whole 
sinful nature of man, whereon more particularly at vi. 18.—Paul 
again calls the μέλη as ver. 12 the σῶμα, in order to denote the 
coming of the evil desive into act, in which sin, when it is finished, 
bringeth forth death (James 1. 15).— Axaapola and ἀνομία sig- 
nify the more passive and active side of sin, where enjoyment or 
violence prevails. In the és τὴν ἀνομίαν the idea of ἀνομία is 
extended and becomes the entire contrast to ἁγιασμός, so that 
thereby the nature of sin is designated as that of opposition to law.t 
But the Apostle with profound perception makes this as the blo 
to be born of sin itself, for sin continually brings forth sin, οὐ 


* (Ps, xxxvii. 94, Ῥὶ B. vers.] 

+ Excellentare the words of Ausehn, ad loc., which Tholuck quotes: “ Sicut ad peccan- 
dum vos nullus cogebat timor, sed 1 ipsius libido voluptasque peccati, sic ad juste viven- 
dum non vos supplicii metus urgeat, sed ducat delectatio justitie. Sicut ergo ille 
Jniquissimus, quem ne poene quidem temporales deterrent ab immundis operibus, ita 
‘justissimus ile, quem pe poenarum quidem temporalium timore revocatur a sanctis ope- 
ribus.” 

+ [Gesetzwidrigkeit.] . ΝΣ 
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she produces figures ever more’ fiightfil from her teeming womb. 
Even so does δικαιοσύνη also: generate by degrees more gloriously, 
until she becomes ᾧ ἁγιασμός. (Comp. upon ἁγιάζειν at von xiii. 
31, 32.) “This expression denotes here, as | Thess. iv. 8, 4, 7, the 
state of being holy, which arises in the holy Gorl’s coranmunication 
of His holiness to man (1 Pet. i. 16) ; but so far as the being holy - 
proceeds from a gradual development of the new man, dy:acpds is: 
used also for thé becoming holy (2 Thess. it 18; 1 Cor. i. 80; 1 
Pet. i. 2). «Ἰδῦλος is only found here in the N. T. used as an 
adjective, ὁ τ ΄ 

Vers. 21,22. In order that the difference of the two stations 
under the Jaw and under grace may be brought still moré de- 
cidedly forward, the Aposile points, in conclusion, to the Anal 
result, of their development. He designates it as fruit, according 
to the image pervading the whole Sciipture, according to which 
man in his moral constitution is compared with good or bad trees. 
Ps. i. 3; Is. Ixi. 3; Matt. xii, 88; John xv. 1, ον; Rom. xi. 16, 
&e.; Jude v.12.) This image, therefore, is most highly signifi- 
cant; because it comes most powerfully in opposition to the 

Pelagianism so convenient to fallen human nature. The natural 
man, without knowledg re of himself, of God and of sin, fancies that 
he will by bis own power and able exertion produce ἃ virtue, 
which shall be able to stand before God’s judgment; he knews 
not, that necessarily aid naturally he ean bear no other than evil 
fruit, as the wild tree can only ‘bring forth woody, bitter fruits. 
For, if he succeeds most perfectly in his striving after virtue, it 
brings in its train lovelessness and conceited presumption, and so 
has just as much death for its reward, as if fleshly transgressions 
defiled his life. ‘The beginning of that truth,—whose fruit is 
holiness, and, being no less conformable to nature, proceeds from 
Mward organic necessity, with which true freedom is one,—is for 

- main ever the confession, that the principle of death rales in him, 
and that life must first be brought into him. (vii. 24.) 

Tore and dre, ver. 20, answer to the bed νόμον, as νῶν does to 
the ὑπο χάριν εἶναι: Paul does not name the fruit of sin itself, 
as no expression parallel to ἀπιασμός presented itself to him ; . 
henee arises the nexact ronvexion by ἐφ᾽ οἷς, which is retrospec tire 


to καρπός taken collectively. and so refers to the ἔργα. πονηρά, 
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the conscioumiess of which fills the Letter part in man with shame.* 
The note of interrogation, therefore, is without doubt better placed 
after τότε, than alter ἐπαισχύνεσθε. Τέλος is by no means to be 
jaken in the sane signification with καρπός, but to heunderstood as 
denoting the final use of the fruit which proceeds from its nature. 
Death therefore signifies hure the being rejected as of no use and 
worthless ; efernal life the being acknowledged as useful, essentially 
auswerhig its cud. Tlus is naturally vot to be understood as if 
θάνατος and ζωὴ ἀιώνιος had other significations here than else- 
where, but only that by the image made use of, and from which 
these expressions properly issue, they acquize a modified relation. 
The acceplation of καρπός in the siguification “advantage, gain,” 
does not, as Reiche has well proved, suit so well here ; especially 
as vil. 4, 5, καρποφορῆσαι τῷ θανάτῳ is spoken of, In the 
ἔχει» καρπὸν eis ἁγιασμόν, however, holiness is again taken to 
mean as vi. 19, the vesult of the hfe of faith gradually proceeding 
from its development. 

Ver. 28. In the closing verse it is not so much that a new 
thought is expressed, as that the thought stated im ver. 21, 22, is 
only more closely defined. Although, namely, both courses of life 
bring their fruit, and their different disposition decides their final 
event, yet their respective circumstances are by no means exactly 
alike. Sin is altogether man's; Death therefore, the wages of it, 
must also devolve upon him according to the law of strict justice ; 
but righteousness and holiness is altogether not of man, but the 
work of God in him (Ephes. 1. 8-J0); he cannot, therefore, as 
holy, demand, and, according to the law of justice, receive, anything ; 
but the merey of God adds to the gracious gift of forgiveness of 
sins and sanctification the new gift of eternal life beside, so that 
the lost one must confess, that through himself he has lost add, the 
saved one that through himself he has gained nothing, to the glo 
of the justice and grace of the Lord. Thus did Augustine rightly 
comprehend the passage (Eipist. 105), while he writes: “ adversus 
elationis pestem vigilantissime militans, stipendium, inquit, pec- 
cati mors. Recte stipendium quia debetur, quia digne retribuitur, 


x 


ει ™ From deep experience Calvin says: “ Sola’est lux Domini, que potest oculos nostros 
aperive, ut prospicere queant latentem in carne nostra foeditatem, Ile igitur demum 
Christianae plilosophiae primordiis imbutus est, qui sibi serio dispHiceri ac suae miserice 
verecundia bene confandi didicerit.” 
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“a 


τ δ 


quia meritum redditur; deinde, ne justitia de humano 56 extolleret, 
bono merito, sicut humanum malam non dubitatur esse > peccatun, 
gratia, inquit, Dei vita aeterna.” 

᾿Οψώνιον properly siguifies provisions, then pay of soldiers 
(Lake j lik, L4; 1 Cor. ix. 7; 1 Maec. iii. 28, xiv.82), finally me- 

- rited, earned wages (2 Cor. xi. 8). 50. here, equal to μεσθός, con- 
trast to χάρυσμω, comp. iy. 4. How Reiche in such passages as 

“2 Cor. iv. γεν, 10; 2 Tim. i. 18, iv. 8, 18 (Phil. iv. 5 is wrongly 
cited), can find to the contrary, namely that eternal life is merited 
reward, not the gift of grace, is to me-inconceivable. - 

Chap. ‘vii. 1-8, Now although the question which, vi. 1, was 
brought on as to: the relation in which one living under the gospel 
stood with regard to sin, might appear sufficiently discussed by the ᾽ 
exposition hitherto made, the Apostle Paul notwithstanding thinks. 
fif once more concisely to demonstrate his thoughis ina frésh simi- 
litade, in order that no uncertainty may remain with regard to this 
important and dificult point. This similitude is taken from waz 
riage, by. the laws of which the wife is bound to the husband until 

_ be divs. His death allows her the freedom to form another con- 
nexion; and she would not on that account be considered as an 
wlultress. This relation of the wife to the husband is one generally 
imman, any predominant bearing, therefore, to Tews or proselytes 
is here inadmissible. Even with nations, among whom polygany 
provails, the wife is the property of the husband, and is not free of 
jit until he dies. Riickert, therefore, is right in observing that. 
neither the address ἀδελφοί relates to Jew-Christians, nor the ad- 
dition: γινώσκουσι yap νόμον λαλῶ. Baur, therefore, seeks here 
in vain a support for his opinion, that the Christians of Rome had 
o Judaising tendency. For as the article is used neither with γωκώσ- 
κουσε nor with νόμον, no contrast can be found here, to others, who 
do not know the law (and such indeed could hardly be supposed) “* 
hut this addition is to be tokert like the ἀνθρώπινον λέγω, vi. 18, 

sve the regulation existing among all mations, that 
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tion. The way of applying this parable, however, to the relation of 
man to sin has its difficultics. ‘The figure of marriage as signifi- 
cant of the relation of the sou! to God is certainly not unusual 
cither in the Old (Is. hv. 5; Tos. ii. 16, &c.) or in the New Tes- 
tament (John i. 29; Jphes. v. 22, &e.) ; but liere a second mar- 
riage is spoken of, which is entered into, the first being considered 
as dissolved by the death of the husband. ‘Now unless it be said, 
that we are not to press the dying of the husband, which of course 
cannot be admitted, inasmuch as it is on this very point that the 
whole argument turns, the question then is, who is to be considered 
as the dv‘ng husband? Ttickert, indecd, asserts that no compari- 
son at ali is to be seen here, but a mere example ; that the Apostle 
could not have found any instance, in which the party én subjection 
should die, and therefore notwithstanding the inconvenience chose 
this one of matriage, in which the ruling party should die. Paul, 
however, might only have reversed the same similitude, to say that 
by the death of the wife the husband is free of her, if that had 
served his purpose better. But taken so he could have made no 
use at all of the comparison of marriage to make his thoughts per- 
ceptible. De Wette dispenses entirely with the solution of the dif- 
fioulty by asserting, that the Apostle has not chosen his example 
accurately, and in this, instead of bringing in the death of the party 
bound to the law (ver. 1), has brought in the death of the one to 
whom the law binds, and has continued this mistake in the appli- 
cation (ver. 4). As we may safely assume that Paul knew how to 
chovse his instances with exactness and precision, we must ascer- 
tain with more carefulness who the dying husband is. Two opi- 
nions prevail upon this ; according to ove, which Origen, Chrysos- 
tom, Ambrose, and Hilary proposed, and afterwards Calvin and 
Bueer defended, as lately Tholuck also has done, the law is the 
‘dying husband. But first of all it is manifestly unfit to consider 
the law, holy, just, and good (vii. 12), as abolished ; it is in fact 
not abolished for the believer (Matt. v. 17), but only gains ἃ diffe- 
rent position towards him ; he is no more wader the law, but lives . 
mn it. In the next place, according to this view, a leap into an- 
other similitude must be assumed at ver. 4, for there it is said, “ ve 
are dead ;” such a change, however, has at all events something ex- 
tremely awkward in it, and could only be assumed in extreme neces- 
sity. The other opinion is proposed by. Augustine, and afterwards 
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especially defended by. Beza. According to this, the lust of sin 
is at first the husband, and the old man, the wife ; but in the 
second marriage, the new man is the wife, and Christ, the principle 
‘of righteousness; the husband. Against this there is less weight 
in Tholack’s objection, το that in what follows (ver. 7, &e. ), it is 
not the relation to lust, but to the moral law, that is treated of ;” 
for the law excites (according to ver. 11) even lust (vii, 8, &c.)— 
than ‘that then a.second wife secms to be supposed, while, accord- 
ing to the comparison, the wife continues the same. This difficulty 
will only be radically removed by the following conception of the 
passage. As in Christ’ himself, without prejudice to’ the unity of 
his: personality, the mortal is, distinguished from the immortal 
Christ (comp. ver: 4, witli 1 Pet. iii. 18), so in man also the old 
man is distinguished from the new, without prejudice to the unity 
‘of his personality, which Paul subsequently (ver, 20) signifizs by 
ἐγώ. This true personality, the proper self of man, is the wife, 
who, in the natural state, appears im marriage with the old man, 
and, jn intercourse with him; generates sins, the end of which is 
death (vi. 23,22.) But in the death of the mortal Christ, this old 
roan is dead with him; and, as the individual man is grafted by 
faith into Christ, a old man dies, by whose life he was holden 
under the law. As, however, with the death of Christ, the im- 
mortal Saviour of the world also ar ose, even so with the death of” 
the old man, the new man becomes living; and with this, the 
Christ “in us, the 155 enters upon a new marriage, from which the 
fruits of the spirit are horn. But here it might be asked, whether 
such a distinction of the I from the old and new man has warrant 
from other passages of Scripture? J véfer with regard to this 
question, besides the explanation already given at Matt. χ (0, 
io the following illusiration of Rom. vii. 7, &e., for the distinction 
lies at the foundation of this passage throughout; and T hare only 
to remind further of the forgivencss of sins, the nature of which 
niweessarily Icads to this difference : for sin σατο bo forgiven to 
the old men. that mmet die, nok th the new. for this is sinle: 
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inseparable from the use of similitudes, since the thing compared 
can never be even with the object, to which it refers. In ver. 2 
aud 3, which contains the similitude itself (ver. 1 expressing the 
thought which forms its general basis), the νόμος is only the mar- 
riage Jaw, or the precept, that the woman may only be the wife of 
one man, to whora she belongs. But in the three following verses 
(ver. 4), νόμος is the law generally, and indecd not merely the 
ecremonial Jaw, but the Jaw in every expression of it, and therefure 
the moral Jaw also; wherefore Paul's statement possesses its truth 
for all times and every siate of things, because the moral law is 
given with the cssence of man itsell’ 

Ver. 1. comp. upon ἢ ἀγνοεῖτε the passage vi. 3. The 6 νόμος 
κυριεύει τοῦ ἀνθρώπου expresses the general thought, from which, 
ver, 2, the special case of marriage and the precepts relating to itis 
deduced. The thought exactly answers to the passage vi. 7. 
Henue dv@p@rros must not be, explained of the wife, for the same 
thing holds good of the husband; as it does also with the slave. 
Death make every one free from every law.—Ver. 2. ὕπανδρος 
signifies subject to the power of the husband, according to Numb. 
v. 29. sts Fim sruing (comp. Eccles. ix. 9, xli. 21)—The 
construction κατήργηται ἀπὸ νόμου is peculiar. The verb καταρ- 
γεῖσθαι commonly refers to things, especially to law, but not to 
persons. Besides this passage it is found vii. 6, and Galat. v. 4, 
used in the same way, = ἐλευθεροῦσθαι. The Chald. a) bya. 
Ezra iv. 21, 28, v. 5, vi. 8, is used in exactly the same manner, “for 
which the LXX. have alwats καταργεῖν, though without the fol- 
lowing ἀπό.--- Νόμος ἀνδρὸς not the law, which the husband gives. 
the grpertum domesticum, but which protects the husband in his 
right over the wife, and determines it—Upon χρηματίξω in the 
meaning ‘‘ to be, to be called,” comp. at Acts xi. 26—Diver Oar 
ἀνδρὺ ἑτέρῳ == APT wig ana Deut. xxiv. 2. 

Ver. 4. The Apostle now applies this comparison by representing 
the faithful ‘themselves as dead ia their old man, and thereby freed 
from the yoke of the law (Acts xv. 20), su that the freedom is 
acquired for them to devote themselves to another husb§nd, even 
Christ (2 Cor. xi. 2.) But the death of the faithful in the old 
man is again, as vi. 2, 4, 6, connected with the death of the Re- 
deemer, so that Ais death was ἐλθὲ» death, and did not merely 
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"prefigure it; for no one by his own. power or resolation can die in 
_the old man, because no one can generate the new man, by whore 
birth the death of the old is conditioned. Christ 15 therefore the 
‘Hving type both of the old and new man; of the old, according to 
the ἀσθενεία τῆς σαρκός (2 Cor. sili. 4, 1 Pet. iii. 18), which was 
in him, and because he bore the sin.of the world; of the new, 
according to the power of the Eternal Spirit, which filled him. - 
_ From {815 spiritual univg, then, spring spiritual fruits (Galat. vi. 
22), begotten to the-honour of God. According to this represen- 
tation, it is clear that the liberation from the law must not be an 

act of se/f-will. As little as the wife may wantonly separate from . 
her husband, ‘since his death is requisite for her liberation ; so 
little 4 ‘may the I free itgelf from ‘the law, as long as the old man 
_is living. If this is done therefore, as is always the case where 
_ a mere seeming faith- prevails, it is a spiritual adultery, the lust 
after false freedom, that is, licentionsness, lawlessness. The libe- 
ration from the law rightly takes’ place only where the new man 
_arose in the - stead of the old, where therefore Christ is troly 
living in the man. There is no licenttiousness, for Christ brings 
with him the strictest law, wheresoev er he wor ks; but the yoke of 
the law is removed by that love, which is shed into the hearts. 
‘This love urges to do more than the law requires, and to fulfil 
_every act with purer intention than the most threatening law can 
demand. For love is insatiable, she never setisfies herself and the 
Beloved; she burns on, till with her fire she glows through the 
whole heart and being, and has sacrificed her all to the Beloved. 
After this manner.works the gospel a// m man without law (iii. 21) 
although it exacts nothing from him, but only promises and gives 
to him. But because it gives all of grace, and even loves and 
blesses enemies, it wins the inmost self of man, and therefore all 
his powers. As on the one side, however, there is the danger lest- 
aman should liberate himself from the law, and persuade Jimselt 
that he bas faith and is regenerate, a way that seduces to false 
‘freedom ; so, on the other side, there throatens a danger equally 
great, which leads into new; and indecd st 
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au image of its own design, often funcies, that the long, but certain 
way of sanctifying grace.in Christ does not lead quick enough to the 
goal, and so draws back, when-the life in grace has scarce begun, under 
the law again. What Godin man has begun, the man himself (in 
contradiction to Phil. i. 6, Heb. xii. 2) would complete ; he will not 
become blessed -through Christ, but with and beside bim through 
himself, but so destroys the delicate tracery of the new man in him. 
This is, then, not merely to wake up the old dead man again, but even 
to despise the new true husband, to rate his power low, yea, to count 
the blood of the covenant unholy, and to do despite unto the Spirit 
-of Grace. (Heb. x. 2%.) Hence it is, that Paul so emphatically 
warns the Galatians, who had entered on it, from this dangerous 
byeway. (Galat. ii. 16, &c., iii. 8, &c.) And yet it is so tempting, 
and just to the more earnest, zealous men, to fall into this error, 
that even the Apostle Peter, Barnabas, and others, could be for a 
moment seduced from the way of grace! (Galat. ἃ. 12, &e.) Ay, 
the sectarian history shows that most of the founders of sects made 
use of a self-willed striving after sanctification as their motive, to 
collect their followers, and, with the guidance of ‘that striving, to 
exercise an often frightful spiritual tyranny. Therefore does the 
Apostle Paul teach the true middle way, which just as little suffers 
aman of his own will to loose himself from the law, as that he 
should bring himself under it again, since Christ continues to him 
both the Beginner and Finisher of Faith. (Heb. xii. 2.)* This 
completion, however, Christ, of course, does not perfect owt af and 
without the man, but i the very depth of his own self, since he 
takes in full possession the noblest thing the man possesses, even 
his love, and fills it with the powers of his higher love, which makes 
him mighty enough for all, even the weightiest requirement. If he 
sees, therefore, that the old man still is stirring, he draws in faith 
unceasingly fresh power from Christ’s fountain, and so is more 
than conqueror in him who loved us. 
“Ὥστε is here particle of inference, “ accordingly ;” comp. Winer’s 


* Of the contrast between true and false righteousness, Luther speaks profoundly in 
his exposition of the 85th Psalm: “It is a wondrous thing ; whose hath no sin (because 
of faith) he [it is who] feeleth and hath it (in true penitence and humility) ; and whoso 
hath sin, he [it is who] feeleth it not, and hath none” (after the conceited blindness 
of his heart), And at the 143d Psalm: © Satan is such a dexterous master [meister], 
tat he can make even the very best works (by admixture of conceit) the very biggest 
sins.” . ᾿ 
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Gr. p. 277. The expression διὰ 1 τοῦ σώμῶτος τοῦ Χριστοῦ can, 
of course, only form ‘the antithesis to. the ἐγερθεὶς €x- vexpdiv. 
Σῶμα is distinguished here, as 1 Pet. iii. 18, the σάρξ, in order to 
signify the mortal side of the Redeemer, to which the immortal, {πθ΄ 
πνεῦμα, of the risen, Christ, is opposed. -- 

Vers: 5, 6. That he may once more offer to his readers a distinct / 
peroeption of the difference between the two states, Paul scts them 
out in their-principles side by side. In. the legal state, the sinful 

“imprlses (τὰ πάθημῳτα τῶν ἁμαρτιῶν, the individual utterances 
of the spiritual members of the old man,) work with absolute sway 
in the whole natuze of man, even to the periphery of the physical 
life, so that they become act. - In.the state of grace, the old man 
dies with all his sinfal impulses, and the man can then, free from 
the fetter of the law, which could only bind the old man, serve God 
in spirit and in truth. The dying of the old, and the rising of the 
new man, however, are, of course, not completed in him all at onee: 
but through the earthly life they continue beside each other in the 
believer, (comp. moze particularly at vii, 25,) although the former 
is to. be constantly decreasing, the latter ever growing. Therefore 
the problem is, because the old man. still continues to exist, and 
may become strong again, never.to be seewre, yet for the sake of 
the ever efficacious and accessible grace never to despond, but to ; 
fight most. zealously against all doubts of God's grace and power 

. against sin.* - . 

Σάρξ can only signify the old man here, as viii. 8, 9; it forms . 
indeed the antithesis to the vuvi, x. τ. δ. (ver. 6.) Theodoret, 


. > , 
* The observatlon of Melanthon, ad Joc. is very pertinent: “ ἘΠῚ locus diligenter ob- 
 seryandus est, ut discamus dubitaliones de gratia Dei esse peecatum, wi repngucmus et 
erjgaiaus nos evangelio et stiamns, esse cudfum Dei in illis terroribus repuynase dubite - 
tioni et diffidentie. Surely the beloved man of God says right, that it is not pernitted 
only, but aabity, ay, holiest service of God, τὸ contend to the utmost agains! all doubts 
of Gol and of his grace, for those never spring from a good source. Yet, on the con- 
trary, it is very wrong to smother fhe douhis of himself and his own virtue, whieh God's 
Spirit, of grace calls forth, iu order to convert theaaan; it isto contend against God, and 
hinder regeneration, Lhe [Roman] Catholic Church, however, with which all seets, Hiay 
proceed from Pelagian principles agree, deters from the curlaluty of tie state of grace, 
and desives uncerfainty towards God. Such wpeertainty of fearfs is then 9 couvienient 
means to keep men in the leading-strines of the priesthood oy ambitions founders of 
sects; for since they are not allowed to lave any certainty themselves cesperting thei, 
relation to God, they cat ouly rest upon die pdgments of their leaders about it, whe ters 
rule souls with abeolute dominion: the trae evangelic doctrine makes ἀχρῷ νον maak 
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Grotiug, «nd others, would have it to be understood of the Ὁ, T., 

. which in and by itself might certainly be admissible, but still only 
where the contrast of the πνεῦμα clearly stands out. Τὰ διὰ τοῦ 
νόμου can only be supplied, according to ver. 11, with κινούμενα, 
it is intended, namely, to be signified that the law is the inducing, 
provoking cause of sin. Tt altogether misleads to take ἐνηργεῖτο 
passively, for the μέλη == σῶμα, appear ther to be the proper seat 
of sin, whereas it really manifests itself outwardly from within. 
To be sure its blossom is in this manifestation upon the periphery 
of life, for a vepressing power of the spirit must be presumed, if at 
least the outward eruptions of si are hindered. Θάνατος appears 
‘again as the τέλος (vi. 23), Inasmuch as the sins collectively work, 
as it were, for him and his kingdom. In ver. 6, a variety of read- 
ings are found. For the ἀποθανόντος of the tert. ree., ἃ Οἷς and 
many other Codd., and the Greek Fathers as well, have ἀποθανόν- 
τες, while D.E.F'.G. and the Latin Fathers read τοῦ θανάτου. This 
latter reading, however, looks very like a correction of the copyistr, 
in their not understanding how the Apostle could speak of a dis- 
solution of the law itself. The genitive of the singular proceeded 
from that conception of the passage, according to which the law is 
considered as the dying husband, but the ἐθανατώθητε, ver. 4, 
speaks against this. ᾿Αποθανόντες, therefore, is certainly the only 
correct reading, for which Lachmann also has decided. In the 
κατέχεσθαι, the binding, compulsory power of the law is signified. 
The ἐν ᾧ refers to νόμος, and is on no account to be taken, “in as 
far, in as much as.” Καινότης πνεύματος is =: καινότης ζωῆς in 
the passage vi. 4. ‘The πνεῦμα is considered as the principle from 
which the new liferssues. The old, therefore, is a spiritless, merely 
physical life (1 Cor. ἢ. 14). The substantive παλαιότης is found 
in the N. T. only in this passage. Γράμμα forms here, as ii. 29, 

"an antithesis with πυεῦμα, as σάρξ elsewhere, to denote the outside, 
as the form in which the life manifests itself, The choice of just 
this expression is founded in this passage upon the reference to the 
law, which, in its most complete form, the law of Moses, appeurs 
to be compassed in the letter, but in this form is for the sinful man 
a heavy, killing yoke. (2 Cor. iii. 6, 7), 
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SECTION 1." 


ἐν ΝΞ (VIL. 7.—VILL. 89.) 
OF THE STAGES OF THE DEVELOPMENT AS WELL OF INDIVIDUALS 
΄ ΄ ΑΒ OF THE UNIVERSE. 


The. properly dogmatical exposition has at length completely 
‘finished the foundation of the new way of salvation upon the vica- 
-rious character of Christ and the indication of its relation to the 

law. _ The Apostle forthwith most fitly proceeds to indicate all the. 
stages of development, as they are exhibited themselves immediately 
in individual men, whereby all he has said before gains first its 
proper light. He shews namely, first of aif (vil. 7-24), how the 
’ man rises froma the state of undeveloped childishness into that of 
“the Hfe wader the daw, in which the sin that awakes by the resist- 
ance of the law calls ap that inward conflict, by which he first be- 
comes truly conscious of the contradiction in himself and how heis 
- held bound by sin. ‘he result of this conflict is the need of re- 
demption, out of which the faith in the redemption brought to pass 
in Christ developes itself; and in the power of this faith the be- 
liever is enabled, what of his own effort he could never do, to serve 
- the divine law in spirit, albeit the old man in him remains still sub- 
“jected to the law of sin. Thew follows (vii, 25-~vili, Ε7} a de 
setiption of the development of the new life itself received through. 
Christ... This penetrates not mercly the inward man, bat sanctifies 
and glorifies by degrees the bodily substance also, so that the whole 
man becomes like td Christ, aud thereby heir of God and co-heir of 
" ΓΝ glory of Christ. But since man is a member, the mosé essen- 
tial member of the créatton, his life mast react upon the universe 
for glorification no less than his death has acted upon it for destrue- 
tiun, The participation of {le totality in the perfecting of humanity 
in Christ, Paul treats of dasé7y (vit. 18-39), aud this contompla- 
tion of the cndless power, which lies m Cinist, as the germ of the 
whole great, glorified creation, gains such bold on the Apostle, that 
he closes with a bold sung of triumph, in whieh he πίονα with 
glad assurance the unconqucrablences of the life of Chaist in all 
Jibs faichfal. 
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§ 1}. OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE INDIVIDUAL UNTIL HIS 
EXPERIENCE OF REDEMPTION, 


(VU. 7-24.) 


Before we treat of the purticulars of this remarkable, and, both 
theoretically and practically, so highly important section, some ge- 
neral questions are to be taken into consideration, upon the answer 
to which its illustration in creat measure depends. Is Paul speak- 
ing in this section of His own state or not? and are the experiences 
of the reyenerute or unregenerate its subject matter? ΑΒ regards 
the first question, it is clear, that the Apostle could not possibly 
have chosen to carry through this representation in the first person, 
if ne analogy at all for his description had been discoverable in his 
own life, if he had intended himself to be considered as expressly 
excepted. On the other hand it is equally clear, that Paul cannot 
be so speaking of himself, as if the subject related to him alone, 
for his desire is, to enlighten his readers upon their own necessities ; 
in his experiences those of the generality must the rather be 
reflected. Hence it can only be said that the Apostle is certainly 
speaking of himself, but simply according to the experience be had 
in common with mankind, not according to his own individually. 
Little, however, is gained by this, unless it be determined in 
what period of his life the experiences, of which the Apostle 
speaks, were felt. This determination coincides with the other 
highly important’ question, whether the description given by the 
Apostle has reference to the state of the regenerate or unregenerate. 
The passage 7-18, indeed, according to the opinion of αὐ exposi; 
tors, applies to the state before regeneration, as the Apostle also 
sufficiently indicates by the aorisé that tlfe state described is gone 
by; but whether ver. 11-24 is, likewise to be considered as: before 
regeneration, seems very uncertain, singe in this section Paul makes 
use of the present only, while vii. 2, &c., the aorist again appears. 
It is in fact difficult to answer this question, as in the firs¢ place 
the events treated of are purely internal, and require thoroughly 
analogous experiences and a definite consciousness of these ex- 
periences, in order to be rightly estimated; in the xext place, the 
influence of many false tendencies has confused the inquiry. Pela- 
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gian blindness as to moral states, as well as Donatist rigorousness, 
must have found it easy to assert, that ver..14-24 could not have 
reference to the regenerate, for that sing im ‘these must be hence- 
forth quite out of the question. Moral laxity or hypocrisy’ again 
have found it very convenient to say, that Paul “is describing the 
state of the regenerate, fancying so, that they might, notwithstand- 
ing their moral degr adation, consider themselves as regenerate. 
But beside these decidedly false tendencies, even the most faithful 
and learned members of the church have held different conceptions 
of the passage, according as they were accustomed to consider the 
sinfulness of man to be greater or less, and so to rate differently 
the effect of regeneration. Accordingly we are not surprised to find 
the easterns always inclining to Pelagianism, as Origen, Chrysos- 
‘tom,. Theodoret, on the side of those who refer the passage to the 
state before regeneration. ven Augustine followed them at first ; 
as he carried out, his system, however, he was induced to defend the 
opposite view, that Paul is describing the state of the regenerate 
themselves. THe was followed not merely in the middle ages by 
the most esteemed theologians, especially Anselm and Thomas 
Aquinas, but the reformers also, Luther, Melanthon, Calvin, Beza, 
interpreted the passage as Augustine did. After Sponer, Franke, 
Bengel, Gottfried Arnold, Zinzendorf, the. words of the Aposile 
were again begun to be explained of the state before regeneration, " 
and Stier, Tholuck, Riickert, De Wette, Meyer, follow them in their 
interpretation. These learned men nevertheless quite rightly acknow- ς 
ledge, that the Augustinian representation has also something true 
in it, since that in the life of the regenerate moments occur, in which 
they must speak entirely as Paul expresses himself here ; and, more: 
over, as it is only by degrees that the transforming power of the 
gospel penetrates the different tendencies of the inward life, con- 
genis] phenomena extend through the whole life of the believer ; 
and this leads to the thought, that the two views might adnrit of 
being united in a higher one. for it is litle probable j.eforchand, 
that men like Augustine and the reformers should have entirely 
erred in the conception of so important a passage. Tt may perhaps 
become perceptiblefrom the following mode of Jaying out the con-, 
text, how such a difference of views could be formed iu the inter- 
pretation of the passage, and what in such difference is right and 
what erroneous. 
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First of all, it is evident that tle Apostle’s purpose is, to sketch 

a description of the inward process of development from its first 
“beginnings to the highest perfection. He sets out, vii. 9, from a 
state in which the man is living entirely without law, and closes, 
viii, 11, with the glorification of the bodily substance. ‘The 
question occurs here, how many stages of development are pro- 
perly distingnished? oxr clearly present themselves. Firs/, 
a life witbout Jaw, in which sin is dead; ‘next, a life ander the 
law, in which sin. becomes alive and has dominion ; further, a state 
in which, by the power of Clatst, the spirit has dominion, and sin 
is mastered; fivadly, the state of the entire separation of sin by 
the glovification of the bodily substance. If by regeneration all 
is to be understood from the first stirrings of grace, the whole of 
the Apostle’s descripjion may then be applied to the regenerate, 
because the very lseedfulness of the law is called forth by grace 
But it is surely more correct and scriptural to call regeneration 
that inward process only, by which, after the need of redemption is 
awakened, the power of Christ becomes mighty in the mind; so 
that a now, spiritual man enters into being, and exercises his 
ruling power. According to this acceptation, the state under the 
law cannot co-exist with regeneration, and without question ther2- 
fore—as vii. 24 is to express the awakened need of redemption, 
and ver. 25 the experience of redemption itself'—vers. 14-24 is to 
be referred to a position defore regencration, and to be understood 
as a description of the conflict withm an awakened person. As, 
however, the Apostle makes use of the present for this section, 
while before and afterwards he applies the aorist, we are Jed to ibe 
idea, that he does not intend to have this state of conflict regarded 
as concluded with the experience of redemption. In the deserip- 
tion, vers. 14—24 itself too, as will afterwards be more particularly 
shewn, an advance in the conflict with sin is clearly observable, 
the better I stands out in the man more and more, and the pleasure 
in God's law grows gradually in him. To this, vers. 17 speaks, 
especially the νυνὶ δὲ duxérs, and ver. 20, ὀυκέτε, which indicates a 
bygone state. In a far higher degree, as ver. 25 expresses, is 
this the case affer the experience of the redeeming power of 
‘Christ, where the conflict with sin is described as for the ‘most 
part victorious on the side of the better part in man. But a con- 
flict remains still, even afrer the experience of regeneration ; and 
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that even the regenerate man does not alway ys hold it victoriously, 
that even for him times of temptation, of very hard temptation, 
‘come on, the Scripture sanctions in express declarations (comp. at, 
iJohn ii. 1), and in communications upon the life of the Apostles, 
even as the experience of all saints.of all times sanctions it. If 
we add το; this consideration, that ia proportion, with the true 
advance in the life of faith, the spiritual glance, into’ the stirrings 
of sin sharpens, the conscience refines and censnres strictly even 
the smaller deviations;4vhich bad‘else on lower standards remained 
unnoticed ; it is cle@ly right that Augustine and the great déctors 
of the church who followed him, should have declared, that even 
the regenerate man can and must-say of himself all that the 
Apostle, vers. 14—24, utters. The best manner, therefore, in which 
we can express ourselves upon the question, whether Paul is here 
treating of the regenerate, is, that im the passnge, vers. L4-24, he 
immediately describes the state of the man before regeneration, 
since his purpose is, to set forth coherently-the whole course of 
development ; im the- consciousness, however, that phevomena™ 
entirely similar present themselves within the regenerate man, he 
nakes the description applicable to the regenerate also. Ths 
opinion, therefore, on the one, side, that the Apostle dmimedialely 
and directly intends the regenerate, is as absolutely wrong, as on 
the other side the assertion, that in the regenerate man nething 
like what is desoribed,-ver. 14-24, can or ought to be found. The 
distinction between the éonfict and the fall of the unregenerato © 
and the conflict and fall of the regenerate remains, notwith- 
standing the subjective fecling of their near affinity, objectively 
ao great (as at yi. 24, " will be proved), that the anxiety, 
lest by the view proposed, regeneration should be robbed of: 
“its. essential character, ΝΥ appear to be quite unfounded. Tf 
we now look back again to the first question, of which period - 
of lis life the Apostle could say such things as he utters, vers. 
14-24, itis clear that he. cannot be immedia aicly describing dhe 
state of his sou} after the Lord’s appearing to bin by Tamasens, 


» Reiche has sirikirgly failed in his aceeptation of ihis passage; lie hobls dint the 
Jewish barmunity, cumprubended iy the Apostie’s person, is speaking here, The one-, 
sided roference of the νόμος uierely ta dhe Jey coyemonial fay, is the aumrdiate « 
of tis eluarly false aeceptation ; fait onesided relere 

"+ daginetiv principles af tds Iearned man. 
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« 
but that he is speaking of his inward conflicts under the yoke of 
the law; but the transition into the present certainly indicates, 
that even in his state at the time he wrote, sensations were still 
sounding, which made him exclaim with perfect truth, although 
with incomparably finer application to more delicate cireumstances 
than in hig former state (comp. at vii. 24, 25): What I would, I 
do not, and what T would not, that Ido; wretched man that I am, 
who shall deliver me from the body of this death! (Comp. at 
2 Cor. xii. 7, &e.) ο 

Vers. 7, 8. The two first verses of this seétion contain the ge- 
neral fundamental thought briefly expressed, which ver. 9, &c., far- 
ther carriés out. The Apostle namely pronounces in these the 
relation which sin bears to the law, and deseribes the latter as the 
power* which brings sin to sight. Sin ἐδ in human nature, even 
without regard to the law, but by the law only it comes to the sight 
and so to the conscience of man. Hence also, notwithstanding 
this provocation of sin by the law, the law itself is no sinful forma- 
tion, but rather is it holy, just, and good (ver. 12), as the expres- 
sion of the holy will of God, of whose eternal, unalterable nature it 
even therefore partakes (comp. Ps. cxix. 96), and is to lead to life ; 
only sin misuses it to death. (Ver. 10 and the observations at 
John xii. 50, compared with Levit. xviii. 5, Deut. v. 16,33.) What 
the Apostle pronounces here, therefore, holds also, not by any 
means merely of the Mosaic ceremonial law, but of the moral law 
generally, in all forms of-its manifestation among heathens, Jews, 
and Christians. Τὺ is the entirely universal character of the law, 
that sin breaks and swells up against it (comp. at ver. 13), since it 
checks the stream of sinful desire in a concrete case by a positive 
command (ἐντολή), and by this check urges to a transgression of 
the commandment, whereby his inward state then becomes percep- 
tible to the man. The relation in which Paul places the ἁμαρτία 
and the ἐπιθυμία is peculiar in these vefses. At first sight namely, 
it seems, as though Paul considered the ἐπιθυμία as the first, the 
ἁμαρτία as derived from it. In the sinful act the two are really 
so related, the evil desire is the mother of the evil deed (James i. 
15); but ἁμαρτία denotes here the sinful state generally, which 
comes to sight in the concrete case only, and for this relation the 
position is exactly reversed. The ἐπιθυμία, prava concupiscentia, 
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~ proof of this. Notwithstanding, ig order to explain such eases, we might assmime, portays 
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issues from the general, sinful nature of man, as ‘its first utterance 


and then the act follows. Upon nearer consideration of the 
Apostle's words, however, it becomes evident, that he intends the 
- relation οἵ, ἁμαρτία to ἐπιθυμία. to be exactly so understood here- 
Sinfulness causes tbe evil desize in all its forms (rad av ἐπιθυμίαν), : 
to rise up at the law in the. inward man (κατειργάσατο ἐν duo); 
and the divine commandment against the desire reveals now to_ 
man his. corraption, A permission of the desire to proceed into 
τοί ig not ab all.in question. The desire itself is sinful, and foy- 


ee 
. bidden im the Taw, and the man may become conscious of his 


sinfulness, even by the greatness of the Inst, although it should 
uot break forth into outward @yil deeds, which indeed is commonly ~ 
the case. | \ Fence, too, the évx ἐπιθυμήσεις (Exod. xx. 14; Deut. 

8) is not to be taken, according to Tholnck, with an “and go 
forth,"+as though Paul put forward ove only of the many com- 

roandments ; but it is to be understood as the coinprisal of the 
whole law. Positively, all laws say: love God above everything ; 

negatively, they all say: suffer not thyself to covet; that is, cleave 
nok with thy love. to any created thing, not even to thyself, but to 

the Eternal otily.* The nature of ἐπιθυμέα is not the desire of 
itself, the joy at this cr that, for the perfect man might have the 
highast, purest pleasuve in all credtures of God; but the desire, 

iwhen it is separate from God, the selfish love, estranged from God. 

The command ὀνκ ἐπιθυμήσεις, therefore, i is. nothing less than that 
(the man, has to give himself up with all bis own desire and joy; 
this -giving-np, however, is not possible without regeneration, 

therefore the man can uever, as the following discourse demon- 

strates, arrive at peace by the law; he is in need of a Redeemer from 

himself (ver. #4.) (Ver. 8. the det , τῆς. ἐντολῆς, as aftorwards 
iver. 11, is better connected with ἀφορμὴν λαβοῦσα than with the 
if ollowing words, beenus e the peewkar operation of the law is thus 
imost decidedly marked. } 

| Vers. 9, 10. The Apostle nor, alter having expres 
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* The Apostle takes no notice of the ci ich is the rarer ease, fiat even 
ithe fright, hq, terror of shu, mag hi) Inte cca, ot oak faith is wanthag., ὍΛΗ 
thoughts, that ou Lhe he gore with horror, ΤΗΝ ἐστ tide very terver, whieh takes αἵ ny the 
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witheut exeepiion, either Yr proyliis Boor earrantion, or sqicibant, weakuens ne well μὰ 
divcase. 
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thought, proceeds in the description of the course of developmeni 
in the man from its first beginnings; le describes ἃ state in which 
sin is as yet dead, and the man 15 living witheut law. This state 
of childish unconsciousness is disturbed by the law with its com- 
mandment in the case mm question. There is a question, however, 
how we have to suppose such a state of life without law, for the 
Apostle cannot mean the state of proper énfantia ; yet, except this, 
there is no time in the life of man, of which it may in the prope? 
sense be saidthat the man is in it without law and sin without 
motion.* To explain 1115. difficulty, it may be of essential service 
to remark, that the Apostle, during his whole exposition, is not 
supposing crimes and such like outbreaks of sin, which even the 
magistracy resents, and which drew afier them the contempt of the 
world ; for the law surely is able to repress sins of this kind, and 
the man can by the guidance of the law fulfil of his owns power 
so called opera civilia or justitiae externa. But in such a state 
of legal action all laws and ordinances appear to the man as 
political, or at least a8’ merely human statutes, and ‘his whole 
effort is without reference to God; he avoids the sins, not for 
God's sake, but for the sake of their disagreeable external conse- 
quences, which to be sure is better than that impudence which does 
not even shun the consequences, yet it does not satisfy absolute 
righteousness; with such a spiritual standard, the Apostle has 
nothing at all to do here. He is speaking rather of that moment. 
when the man becomes conscious of his relation to God, not as 
mere proposition, but in esseace and power, and he learns to 
regard all the commandments and ordinances,of the law as divine, 
that 15, 85. absolute commandments. The whole time before this 
moment he calls the life without law, when siz was dead.t With 
this acceptation results also, what is to be equally remarked upon 
/ 


* Usteri Cin the Paul, Tebrbegr. 4th edit. p. 39) supposes this state to be like that of 
Adam before the fall, which is surely against the Apostle’s meaning, who considers this 
state of the deadness of sin itself as a consequence of the fall. 

+ The ἡ duapria ἀνέζησεν (vet. 9), is not, as Riickert still holds, to be construed 
«sin revived,” as though it had once been alive (from which conception the reading ἔζη - 
σεν, Which must certainly be set aside, proceeded); dva{dw israther “to gome to life,” 
(aufleben), as ἀνίστημε (in its intransitive tenses) is “to arise (aufstehen), stand 
‘ap? "fhe coming to life, Lowever, presupposes no antecedent living of that which comes 
to life, but a slumbering only of the lite in it. Thus the slumbering germ of a grain of 
seed comes to life, which Lad not as yet independently lived. The expression, “ to 
come to life again,’ or, “ for the second time,” is hefe quite inappropriate. 
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all subsequent. stages of development, that we are not τὸ suppose 
this first stage as instantaneously got over. Certain it is that 
with most men the discernment of the laiv, as being the will of the 
‘absolutely holy God, takes place’ in a moment, and the former 
and after life may he clearly distinguished ; but it is only. by 
degrees that the risen light diffuses itself into the different regions 
of the inward life, and even those who have made “progress “may 
have still to experience on isolated’ departments, that they were 
living there withoué-law, since the necessity of applying the divine 
law in this or that individual case had been a long time in becom- 
ing to them a matter of living consciousness. Thus it may be 
perceived, what is meant by the expression χωρὶς νόμου ἁμαρτια 
“ψεκρά, The deadness of sinis not to imply that it has no motion 
at all, for it is the very disordered life, and must coustanily, utter 

tself 85: such, even though often negatively only by deficiency in 
fear and love of God; but it is so far dead without law, as it is 
not at first discerned. in its'nature and in ils whole maguiiude, 
without the light of the law to enlighten its darkness. With that 
knowledge, however, the sin itself increases ; first, because from 
the insight a resistance now unfolds itself, by which the wild power 
of the natural lifé wses’ (ver. 13); next, because the sin, which 
has got so far into the consciousness, is like a germ awakened 
from siamber, that strives to develope itself more and more. The 
self-will of the man rears against being broken, the lust of know- 
jedge perverted to curiosity burns for eagerness to taste the for- 
bidden thing, and so by the. law sin finishes itself in itself by the 
increasing of the desire; supposing that it does not also, which 
however wil] alyrays rarely be the case, break forth into openly 
criminal actions. This phenomenon is so consonant to experience 
that itis acknowledged before in the O.T., Prov. ix. 17, and even 
by profane authors. Comp. the noted passage in Ovid. Amor. iti. 
4, *Nitimur in vetitum semper enpimusque negata.” To the quick- 
ening of sin te Apostle immediately attaches the dytng of the 7, 
the better self ΙΕ jt seems. therefore, as though the latter had len 
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‘alive Ueiore the moment of the laws coming in, that is, that the 
better had prevailed, aud that accordingly this moment would not 
appear to be the foundation of any advance to the better, but of a 
retreat tu the worse, And indecd this is Paul's meaning, as ver. 
13 clearly shows ; but the retreat is but a sceming one, like the 
full, open coming-out of a discase hitherto lurking in secret. As 
no cure 15. pos αἴθ]. withont this, so unless sin be thus forced to 
shew itself, there is no deliverance from if. The relatively better 
state of a kind of goods -nature and frocdom from violent desires 15 
also but a seeming has no une foundation, and therefore 
vanishes as soon as the hour of temptation approaches. »The 
coming forth of sin, however, is not, as was before noticed, to be 
understood of outrage and crime, which man on any standard can 
and must by his own power leave, but of those inward motions 
of sin and its finer utterances, which are beyond the cognizance 
of human judgment Meantime it is certainly possible, even fur 

the gross offender, when the law becomes aliye in him, forthwith, 
by penitence and faith, to enter into redemption, only the may not 
misuse this passage for the purpose of exculpating himself, The 
actual thief or adulterer may not appeal to the sinfulness, in con- 
sequence of which [as he might pretend], he must have sinned so : 
he could very well have omitted the deed ; but the inward lust no 
men,can of his own power do away; and it is of the overpowering 
of this that the Apostle immediately treats here. 

Ver. 11-18. Paul lingers awhile by these thoughts,* and brings 
forward the holiness of the Jaw, as expressing the will of the holy 
God, so that it is indeed sin itself which is the cause of its effect in 
increasing sin: The law is but the innocent occasion, the conditio 
sine qua non; the causa efficicns 1s the sinfulness of man. The 


tion, therefore, is not to be understood, as though every course of conversion must neces- 
sarily assume the shape which he deseribes; experience indeed shews, that in tle life 
of many converted persons, ey., Spener’s and Zinzendorf’s, no such decisive moment 
oceurred, as Paul describes in the passage, vii. 24, But such as theirs naturally are 
only to be supposed in the church ; with heathens and Jews, as those of whom Paul was 
immediately thinking, the conversion must necessarily have shewn itself, as Paul repre- 
sents it; beeause with them any abiding in the grace of baptism is out of the question, 
and consequently in’ them conversion must reveal itself as moment [gu. a momentary 
thing 97 namely, as entrance into the communion of the faithful, 

* The delineation of the state under the law begins fundamentally at ver. 9 with the 
ἐλθούσης δὲ τῆς ἐντολῆς, the description itself does not property follow uutil ver. Lt, 
sshile ver, 10-13 reyard more immediately the moment,of transition. 
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latter therefore a appears as_ something im itself foreign to the man, 
deceiving himself, with a glance at the narrative, Gen. iii. ‘This 
relation of the ἐγώ to ἁμαρτία is of the highest importance for wn- 
‘derstanding what follows, and for the scriptural anthropology gene- 
rally. Sin is not the nature, the substance’ of man himself (as 
evil generally is nothing substantial, but disharmony only, the, 
disturbance of the relations originally ordained by God), rater 
has the germ of the divine image remained even in fallen man, to 
which grace knits on her work of bringing back to Ged. (Comp: 
at Bom, ji. 14, 15.) This better germ of life, however, appears in 
the natural state, when sin has guickened, as suppressed by a foreign _ 
power, troubled and ob; seured in its nature, and hence the opers- 
tion of grace finds expression in striving to draw it upwards, and 
τ to make it prevail. Sin therefore is not to be considered as a sum 
of evil actions standing separate, any more than good as a sum of 
good deeds standing separate, but both, good and evil,. are elements 
of life; wherefore, where good or. evil has place i in one person, 
the one or the other element, ight or darkness, the Lord of the 
engdom of Lght, or the prince of darkness, exercises his dominion. 
Therefore it is said also, 1 Jobn- ii. 8, ὁ way τὴν ἁμαρτίων éx 
τοῦ διαβόλου ἐστίν. But the dominion of sin, when it is allowed, 
takes the form of ἀπατοῖ, because the I fancies it will find in sin 
trac joy and abiding satisfaction, in which, however, it. deceives it 
scifi Sin, as disharmony, is never able to siill that thirst for eter- 
nal joy which is planted in every being, for shé brings ever in her 
- iain the loathing of herself. The Jaw fulfils, then, one of its ima- 
portant aims in bringing this dece/¢ home to the conscience of the 
man; it manifests the seeret hidden nature of evil (ra φανῇ Clap 
ria), it increases it m its nature, in order the more surely to awaken 
the disgust at it, and to convert all the desire aud love of the nian 
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the force of the clement, of whose dominion he had ag yet ne 
boding. ἷ Β 

The construction of the sentence is not without difficulty. ‘Lo 
ἀλλὰ ἡ ἁμαρτία the words ἐμοὶ γέγονε θάνατος are evidently to 
he supplied from the preceding, but the following ἵνα φανῇ ἅμαρ- 
tia sevms to sland meconuectedly, and some expositors would 
therefore have bracketed it as parenthesis, which however is with- 
out doubt wrone. Is is better to draw from ἵνα the idea of the 
divine purpose, and conscqucutly to supply: “ whereby (namely 
that sin becomes the cause of death to men) God purposes that.” 
KP ὑπερβολήν = ὑπερβαλλόντως, is frequently used by Paul. 
(Comp. 1 Cor. xi. 81; 2 Cor. i. 8 iv. 17; Gali. 13.) The for- 
mula 15 found also in later profane writers. The second ἕνα is to 
be taken as standing quite parallel to the first; the secend clause 
only illustrates and enhances the thought of the first. 

Ver. 14. Hereupon, the carnal state of man is opposed to the 
‘purely objective divine nature of the law (the πνευματικός is to be 
interpreted as emanation of God, of the πνεῦμα, John iv. 24.) 
Spirit and flesh lust against each other. (Galat. v. 7.) Therefore, 
the I also and the law ave against each other, the I would be anto- 
nomous. ‘There is certainly no break to be made here at ver. Id, 
the Apostle does not pass to any new representation ; but the altera- 
tion of the tenses,—the present keeping on so constantly to the 
end of the chapter, and preterites having been hitherto used—can 
not, as has already been observed, be overlooked. We find a ge- 
neralization of the relations signified in this ; Paul regards in what 
follows the man in hiraself, upon all stages of development, in con- 
flict with the law, and in as far as the old man remains even after 
regeneration, so far the following’ description, ‘as has been shown 
above, has its truth also for the regenerate man himself. But the 
question occurs, what conception are we to form of σάρξ, and its 
derivative capxixés?  Schleusner counted no less than sixteen 
siguifications of σάρξ, which Bretschneider and Wahl have, to be 
sure, reduced to seven; hotwithstanding even the exposition of 
these learned men is not calculated to make it perceptible, how 
one of these meanings proceeds from the other. The following 
observations way perhaps afford an easy survey-of the course of 
the formation of the different meanings which the word takes in. 
Sdp&, yyy, immediately signifies the sibstance of the flesh, as far 

ve 
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a3 it belongs to the living organism ; as dead, it is called κρέας, 
Tn this meaning, as substance of the σῶμα, flesh and bones are 
often connected (6. Is Luke xxiv: 89 ; Ephes. v. 80), im’ order to 
mark as strongly as possible the material. This nearest meaning, 
founded on the perception of the senses, becomes then applied in 
holy writ to spiritual things in two ways. BF trsé, the flesh is under- _ 
stood as the visible veil of the spirit, and so far σάρξ appears in 
equal signification with γράμμα, the veil of the spirit in the Serip- 
ture, or with φανερόν in contrast to κρυπτόν (Rom. ii. 28, 29; Col. 
1, δ᾽; Heb. ix. 10), and denotes the outward, the outside, the 
form in contrast to the essence ; neat, σάρξ signifies the decaying, 
perishable part of man, in contrast to the eternal, imperishable spirit 
‘dwelling in him. This sense appears especially in the forms. σάρξ . 
καὶ ep, (Matt. xvi. 17; 1 Cor. xy. ὅ0 ; Ephes, vi. 12) and πᾶσα 
σάρξ( Luke iii. 6 ; John i iii. 6; 1 Pet. i. 24) as signifying the de- 
taying, perishable race of man generally. The notion of sinfielness 
is, then, necessarily given with that of decay, for-the former is the 
cause of the latter; death penetrated into mankind with sin; and 
decay is but that death gradually diffusing itself. Accordingly sin- 
fulness itself Is also, especially in the Epistles to the Romans and 
Galatians, directly called σάρξ, and .émi@upiae σαρκός (Ephes. 
ii. 8; 1 John ἢ, 16; 2 Pet ii. 18),-a νοῦς σαρκός (Col. ii, 18), 
σῶμα σαρκός (Col. ii. LL. compared with Kocles. xxiii. 16), and 
such like are spoken of. Yet this usage is not 1o be understood, 
ay though the writers of the Bible considered sin to be grounded 
merely in the bodily impulses, as preponderating sensuality. The 
σάρξ is rather to be. understood, as embracing the whole ps yehical 
life, with all its will and mind ; for without the animating ψυχή, 
. the same being distinguished from πνεῦμα, the σάρξ alone cannot 
so mouch as commitsin. ΤῈ is certainly correct, however, that σάρξ 
can only be used to denote Awman sin, the sin of the world of evil 
spirits having quite a different character. In this it is of a spiritual 
nature, aud, therefore, incurable; in the matural raan sin has only 
penetrated the nature of soul and body; the spirit, by Deing op- 
pressed or troubled by sin, may be defiled, Lut it has uo sin in its 
nature, When in man sin oceupies. the spirit itself, and prouceds 
from it, he is then on his way to the sin ‘against the Moly Ghest.4 


* Compare nore particularly hereow at the dnpartant paseage, Con vii i Very 
striking observations upon this’ sathjeet are tu be found in Vitus τῷ obs. baer, Chena: 
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The use of the adjectives σαρκικός and odpxivos may now be casily 
explained. The Jatter (2 Cor. iti. 3, is the only place where it is 
quite ascertained) answers to the German pleisehern, ον “ fleischig,” 
fleshy ; the former is our /leischlich, cafoal. In the later Grock, 
the two adjective forms were confounded, and hence many varia- 
tions are found in the readings; in the N. T., however, excepting 
the passage adduced, σαρκικός might he everywhere read. This 
form, then, designates aa well the merely outward. (Rom. xv. 27; 
.1 Cor. ix, 11), as tho perishahle, and, therefore, sinful, which lat- 
ter meaning prevails in the passage Uefore us. The ἐγώ, namely, 
is so far called σαρκικός, as it is governed by gin ; not, in as far as 
it has sm essentinily in itself, for in the course of tho following 
exposition of the Apostle it appears as again freed from that 
forcign domiuion, as it was relatively freo from it before sin be- 
came alive (vor. 9). The exprosston πεπραμένος ὑπὸ τὴν dyap- 
tiav also points to the same relation; the image of one sold for a 
slave, who is in need of being ransomed, is the foundation of it. 
For the /rer man only can eome into hondage, and becomes free 
again with his liberation from it. Surely, however, he cannot 
loose Aamsclf from it, but needs ἃ ransower, and to this point the 
deduction of the Apostle leads (ver, 24). Therefore, even the re- 
genernte man may say the σαρκικός dye of himself, in that he, 
albeit for moments only, has yet to experience the dominion of sin. 


1728) pag. 800, seqq. Comp, also my opuge. theol. (Berol. 1833), pag, 116, seqq. Miit- 
Jer, in his exerlent work upon sin (Breslun, 183). B. is. 162), Uhinks my-illustratioa 
of the notiou of σάρξ more satisfactory in the treutise npon the T: idtomy than bere. 
J utn not aware, lowever, tliat | Lave expressed myself otherwise in the commentary, 
than is Lhut treatise, only 1 have here developed my view more fully. The seripturul 
expluvution whicit Miiller himself gives of σάρξ I certainly cannot acknowledge to be 
the riahton, and it is impossible for it to gain credit. Miillce, namely, is of opiniou, 
thut the expression σώρξ doex not signify the ainful side in maa, but “all that ia 
merely bamay, the human us denuded of 118 relation to God and in contrast to this re- 
Jalion” (p. 181.) That πενεῦμα, in opposition to σάρξ, ix not the human, but the divine 
spirits that νοῦς or ὁ ἔσω ἄνθρωπος is used in covirast 10 σάρξ, But νοῦς ie ac- 
knowledged to be ἃ fuaction only of the πνεῦμα, aud how the ἔσω ἄνθρωπον is to be 
otherwise nnderstood than of te πνεῦμα, is not to beeonceived. But eve setting aside 
this identity of the πνεῦμα with hou: the nolions whiel Miller recognises as opposite 
to avtpE, the argimption of auch contrast iteelf contvadiels the notion of σάρξ which he 
has proposed. Paul states here ἃ coutlict in te man between the σάρξ and the νοῦς, 
it cannot he that all which is merely human ia called σάρξ, for that inchules the νοῦς 
itself, Σάρξ ia the human nature, so far aa it 18 separated from Gad, and Leeomes sub- 
ject to the pnwor of darkness, that 16, σῶμα δἰ ψυχή, in the πνεῦμα, on the contzary, 
or, taken us faculty, in the νοῦν, the light lms remained to him, a light still in his dark- 
ness; the good impulses proceed fron it, as from the σάρξ the evil ones. ~*~ 
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The. reading διδαμεν i is without hesitation to be preferz red to the 
other διδα μέν, os the latter has no manuscript, authority at all, and 
has evidently proceeded merely from the observation, that the singu- 
-lar stands elsewheze in the whole passage. But for the very purpose 
of indicating that the Apostle is not expressing merely individual 
experiences, but such as are at the same time experiences of the 
generality, the employment of the plural was necessary here at the 
‘turning-point of the whole disquisition. ΝΣ ᾿ 

Ver. 15-20. “The tho right just now generally put, ἀγὼ. σαρκικός 
éyti, the Apostle carries out experimentally in the following verses, 
and, describes in the most vivid manner the. fluctuation of desires 
-and thoughts both tempting and fighting against the temptation. 
The repetition of the same words (ver. 15 comes in ver. 19, and 
ver. 16 in ver, 20, word for word again) gives in the most touoh- 
ing manner the impression of ἃ dreary: uniformity of this inward - 
struggle, before a higher power of peace has revealed itself in the 
mind. - Meanwhile. however, this repetition is by no means to be 
considered as entirely without purpose, it is intended rather to lead 
to even stronger consciousness of the sinful state, and thereby to 
over livelier longing for redemption. In 108 course of the conflict, 
too, more conscions separation of the better I from sin bespeaks that 
progress, which the Apostle afterwards indicates not merely by the 
stronger expression, which niarks in the advance (ver. 28) the joy 
in the divine Jaw, but also by the even moze perceptible parting of 
the old saan from the new man who is in process of formation, and 
of the law of sin from the law of the spirit. Tt is yet to be ob- 
served, that here again the Apostle’s vepresentation is not to be ape 
plied io such offences, as human authority punishes, that no ταν 
dorer therefore, or aduiterer, or any ove who commits any thing | 
else, whieh is generally considered as a criminal act, cam say, 1 do 
what I would not, but T cannot help if. Such an one the Apostle 
would answer: thou hypocrite, thou canst well forbear committing 
the wet, ifthou only appliest the aatural powers which God has» 
bestowed upon thee. Tle whole representation regards the inner 
man, wd finer transgr 
by an overhasty word. Elenuce, it has also its perfect trath for tie 
xegenerate ian,* who is ope to impressions from the more sabi ie 
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tempintions only. But the couscicnce being also more acute im 
him, his piination is fur Ais feeling quite similar to that repre: 
sented bere, and he as asanch in need of daily repentance and 
renewed forgivencss of siis, a» the unregcnerate is of the /yrsf rc- 
pentance, Some cousidcration is now requisite in this passage of 
the relation of the ove aud the other T, of which respectively Paul 
speaks, to the wily of the personality. Vhe one 1 would the goud, 
gives assenl to the Jaw (ver. 16, σύμφημι τῷ νόμῳ), nay has its 
pleasure in it (ver, 22. συνήδομαι τῷ νόμῳ) ; the other notwith- 
standing dues sin, tlist is, nourishes desire, the evil concupiscencé, 
albeit the other I can withhold it from breaking out into act.* Τὰ 
quite a spilar manucr our Lord also speaks (Matth. x. 39) of a 
twofold ψυχή, one of which must die, if the other 15 to he kept. 
According to the ordinary notion of fie soul, as being a thing of 
itself closed in itself, that breeds of itself at pleasure good, as well 
as evil, this mode of expression is hard to be explained ; but, as 
lias been already observed at Matth. x. 39, it becomes quite in- 
telligible, when the soul is considered as receptive mature, pene- 
trated by the powers of Lght and darkness, that contend in it for 
the mastery. In the better I, light gets predominant, in the sinful 
one, darkness, and the man thus perceives in the unity of his life 
the duplicity of the fighting elements, that reflect their nature in 
him ; he has not two souls, but the oneness becomes twofold by 
the powers that are operative in it. By total surrender to ‘the 
one or the other of these elements, he passes entirely into, their 
nature. Even before Christ experience led rightly to sucha dupli- 
city in the mner man. Besides the well known: “‘ video meliora 
proboque, deteriora sequor” of Ovid (Metam. vii. 19), and beside 
the expression of Epictetus: 6 ἁμαρτάνων ὃ μὲν θέλει du ποιεῖ, 
καὶ ὃ μὴ θέλει ποιεῖ (Enchir. ii. 26), the passage of Xenophon 
(Cyrop, vi. 1, 21) 1s remarkable, in which two souls are expressly 


rate person, whe should commit a premeditated murder or the like, was entirely fallen 
from faith; but if a believer should be faulty in a word or a similar small matter, it 
would naturally not be considered as in itself apostacy, Notwithstanding even one 
word may in the divine judgment be a very heavy sin, if eg., it is intended to wound a 
neighbour deeply ; apd circumstances, which often God only knows, may exceedingly 
«mitigate a seemingly very heavy sin. The greatness of the temptation, the degree of 
consciousness and the like, which are beyond human judgment, are instances in point. 


* Bengel says very aptly upon this: “ Assensus hominis legi contra semet ipsum prae- 
siitns, ilinstris character est religionis, magnum test?monium de Deo.” 
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distinguished, with the entirely correct remark, that the phenomenon 
of the inward conflict, and of the attraction to good as well’ as te 
evil, cannot be satisfied by the explanation, that the same soul ad- 
dresses itself at one time to the good, at another’ to the bad, for | 
that in the choice of the one, the draw towards the othor manifests 
itself at the same time* Naturally, ‘however, the willing of good 
before regeneration can only be considered as the free will gradually 
developing itself, as déspostiion to στα fecedom, as mere velletivs. 
Vor this θέλειν ‘can only express itself negatively, in as far as it 
checks the outbreak of. sin into the gross act ; but as soon as the 
yaan becomes conscious that the evil desire as such is sin, he feels _ 
that mere willing is not sufficient to remove it, even as itis in- 
capable of calling forth’ it the heart holy motions and desire for 
holiness. > ᾿ 

The ὃν γινώσκω, ver. 15, is not to be construed with Angustine 
and Grotius, “ I approve not,”-as Reiche still maintains. For al- 
though the conceptions “know,” and “ approve,” or “ be inclined 
towards,” pass inte each other, the context terbids the application 
of the meaning “be inclined to, like,” here, because 8 tautology 
thereby arises, Géhew expressing the same thing.” One is led to 
construe the expression so, only because the speaker seems to know 
well what he does, as at ver. 18 too it is said: διδα yap 7.2. 
But then it is overlocked, that although the Apostle does know 
well the fact of the inward couflict, he does not comprebend the 
cuuse of Uxis phenomenon, or at least in the described moment of ἡ 
inward development he pictures the Speaking subject as perplexed 


“in his view of it. Like as itis said, John iii. 8, of the regenerating 


Spirit, “ἃ man hears and feels its sound indeed, but knows not 
whence it cometh and whither it gocth. —Ver. 16, σύμφημι is 
weaker than the following συνήδομαιν, ver. 22; this is to be distin- 

aished from ἐφήδομαι, by which mischicvous joy is designated. 
The two expressions are only found here in the N.Y. Vers, £7 
and 20, the νυνὶ δὲ ὀυκέτι is important; Pant indicates thercin. as 
has been remarked above, a progress: he is supposing tat the wan 
at Gist himself performs the evil, ull he parting of the ἐποθμία and 
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tho νοῦς ix completed πὶ him, und the evil afterwards stands oppose! 
to him asa strange thing, molesting bis tue 1, Νυνὶ 15 ποῖ to be 
understood of time, hut to be construed as inferring only. The 
_temporal progress is indicated only in the ὀυκέτε. Ver. 18. Uy 
the ὀμκεῖ ἐν τῇ σαρκί μου Ἶ  ἀμαρτίῳ, and the θέλειν παράκευιταί 
μοι, σοι. at 21, 22. νὼ 5... AUBLC. and several critical anth«- 
rities leave oat ἐυρίσκω, and read only: τὸ δὲ κατεργάξεσθαι, ov, 
‘The omission of the verb might ba more difficult to explain than its 
addition, and therefore T prefer the shorter reading. Ver. 20. The 
most Important authorities, namcly the Codd. B.C_D.E.G., omit the 
first ἐγώ, while the sevond remains qnite undisputed 5, the omission. 
seoms certainly very proper, for the following ἐγώ together with 
ἁμαρτία, goes back to θέλω and ποιῷ, there was therefore no ground 
for putting éyé at the beginning of the verse ; notwithstanding the 
very reason for the omission might have been, that the so ρα. ἀπο 
it was unacecuntable. 

Ver, 21-23. That duglicity within the man, already notified in 
the foregoing verses , 36 now more closely described.* Paul na ἀρεῖς 
distinguishes the, δῶ ἄνθρωπος (Ephes. iii. 16), from the ἔξω ἄν 
θρωπος (2 Coz “ἦν, 16); parallel with the first expression he uses 
vods,t with the second σάρξ or μέλη. Considered in and by ther- 
selves,..these expressions are not of equal signification with καινὸς 
ἄνθμωπος (Eph. it. 15, iv. 24), or καινὴ κτίσις (Gal. vi. 15; 2 
Cor. v.17), and παλαιὸς ἄνθρωπος (Rom. vi. 6; Eph. iv. 22; 
‘Col. iii. 9). For the three latter formule refer only and solely to 
the birth of the uew man in regeneration (John i, 18); whereas 
every natural man has an mward man, a πινέυμα or νοῦς, or as 
Peter says (1 Pet. iii. 4), a κρυπτὸς ἄνθρωπος τῆς καρδίας. Bat 
as far as the transformation in regeneration begins im the πνεῦμα 
or νοῦς of the natural man, and the zener man is the cendition, we 
may say the mother of the ve man, so far the meanings reach one 
another, and although therefore in the passage before us the state 
of the regenerate is not twmedtutely the subject of discourse, yet 
the description, with the modifications above directed, has its truth 
for ¢his state also. The relation, however, of πνεῦμα or νοῦς to 


« * Comp. hereon, and upon the connection of ch. vii. and viii., Knapp’s treatise in the 
seviptis var, arg. ἢ. 429. sqq. 
+ In 2 Cox. iv, 16, however, there is reference also in ἔσω ἄνθρωπος to the glovificil 


hody. ce 
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σάρξ or μέλῃ will be only properly anderstood from that txichotomy 
of human nature, which serves as basis to the Apostle’s representa- 
tion.* According to the acuteness of the contrast, in which Paul 
places the two above- -mentioned parts of man, his unity would be 
entirely annulled, if we might not upon the authority of other pas- 
sages of Scripture. (especially 1 Thess. ‘v. 23, and Hebr. iv. 12) 
supply the ψυχή as the.third ‘part, and indeed as that part, in which 
ihe man. becomes conscious both of the νοῦς and of the σάρξ, as 
his, and which therefore must be considered as the proper centre of 
bis personality. In the πνεῦμα (which is only comprehended in 
the νοῦς as ability, as capacity) the connexion of the ψυχή with 
the higher world of the spirit is represented, in the σάρξ the con- 
nexion of it with the creature. In the natural state certainly, the 
spiritual potency of the νοῦς is dimmed (2 Cor. vii. 1) ; the νοῦς of 
itself is in ματαιότης, havibg no power or capacity to conquer 
(Ephes. iv. 18), as even the conscience may be defiled (Tit. 1. 15) ; 
wherelore the man is in need of the πνεῦμα ἅγιον, of the absolute, 
pare, the highest Spirit, for his perfection ; meantime, however, the 
νοῦς, even although obscured, forms for the natural man an inward 
Hight, that gives him « sort of insight. This light is never quite 
extinet but by a continued resistance to it, and then all spivitual 
pewor vanishes. . (Matt. τὶ 23: Jude ver. 18.) Accordingly the 
Apostle speaks of a vdjs0s τοῦ νοός, that’ is, of a law coming to tbe 
consciousness of man “by the νοῦς, This law, which the man feels 
himself unable to satisfy, is not however given to him autonomously, 
but God gives it him dy the νοῦς, as the organ susceptible of the 
divine operations. The two laws therefore are not to be held apart, 
as Tholuck still holds them ; they are thoroughly idontical, only re- 
garded according to their nearer or farther sources. So for the 
νόμος τῆς ἁμαρτίας, οὐ νόμος τῆς σαρκός, the νόμος τοῦ διαβόλου 
might be pnt, since the ultimate cause of ihe expressions of sin in 
mau cannot he supposed without imeitement from the kingdom of 
darkness and its prince. When, however, « few is assigned to ein 
ἢ 6 1}, which is in its nature opposed to law, ἢ. ig with a view te in- 


dicate, that in the sinful development, no Tess than in good, there i 
a constant advance, at incessant urging and ussoriion of itself. " 
may be seid, that in the department of sin the Jaw of good 1 is fe 


* Gomp. dereon ἸῸΝ treatise: dy 
cepta, whieh js printed in ey ona, 


thoteoniae Digan πα στ 8, US serlpiorilars re 
theel, pag, 145 sag. 
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versed 5 as iu good a constant Jaw of attraction upwards reveals 10- 
self, so in evil a constant law of the attraction downwards. No- 
thing, as has already been remarked on another passage, is morc 
dangcrons wid erroneous than the opinion, that ‘one evil deed can 
stand isolate, that a man can coramit one or another and then stop. 
Rather does all evil hang ike a chain together, and every sin mul- 
tiplics the weight of the indwelling evil in frightful progression, 
until, quicker than the man forbodes, it turns him dizzy and drags 
him into the deep. But even so the good grows also in itself, and 
every little victory furihers its elasticity, which has its impulse up- 
wards. These two potencies, therefore, fight against each other in 
the ψυχή. as their arena. The I has the insight into the better, 
has the θέλειν even, a sort of velleifas to do it, but the κατεργά 
feo bas is wanting (ver. 18) ; thus the inward power of action in the 
man, that which proceeds from the πνεῦμα, is crippled. Sin makes 
a prisoner of the I (ver. 23), it is a slave in its own house. 

No emphasis is to be laid on the expressions ἡ ἁμάρτία ὀικεῖ, τὸ 
θέλειν παράκευταὶ (ver. 18, 20, 21), as though ὀικεῖν were to ex- 
press the constant inhering, παρακεῖσθαι the more distant attaci- 
ment, for vor. 21, παρακεῖσθαι is used likewise of evil. The ex- 
pression dice? ἐν ἐμοὶ ἁμαρτία (ver. 17), is more nearly defined, 
ver. 18, by ὀυκ ὀικεῖ ἐν τῇ σαρκί μου ἀγαθόν. The ὀυκ ἀγαθόν = 
caxov,ver. 19, answers to ἁμαρτία considered as a state; sin is τὸ - 
moved oul of the nobler, higher potency of the man, the νοῦς into the 
lower, the ψυχὴ σαρκική, or the σάρξ ψυχικὴ. (Comp. at vor. 14.) 
The iower potency defiles the higher also, and presses back its opera- 
tion ; but the latter has not in itself the law of disharmony ; this is 
the case with the evil spirits only, and with men, when they have by 
continued personal sin killed the spirit itself. Καλόν is used entirely 
as the hellenic καλὸν κἀγαθόν in a moral-esthetic meaning. pyps 
is similaily used in a moral view, Eecl. mi. 11. Ver, 21. Touch: 
ing the difficult construction of the verse, it is not entirely cleared 
by any of the attempts to solve it (Reiche’s comm. ad loc. may be 
yeferred to for them); it seems that an anacoluthon must be assumed 
in it. With this supposition onc must be guided by the leading 
notion νόμος, which must then in ver. 21 be understood as in ver. 
22, 23, and therefore of the law of God. With regard to the gram- 
matical construction, τὸν νόμον might be annexed to ποιεῖν. But 
in this way of taking the passage, especially maintained by Knapp, 
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not only is the τὸ «a\gv* harsh, for which Knapp would impro- 
perly read τὸν καλόν, but also the repetition of ἐμοί, “If it be 
farther considered that Paul never uses the form νόμον. ποιεῖν; 
itis only found Gelat. v. 8; that in fine an ἕτερος νόμος is spoken 
of in ver. 23, which is explained as νόμος ἁμαρτίας ; the simplest 
miode seetns to he, to take τὸν νόμον as accusative of the object: 
in the sense: “T find, then, the law, that evil is present with 
for besets me, while Tam yet wishing to do good.” The placing 
τὸν νόμον before suits this sense very well. . Ver. 28, ἀνχμαλωτίζω, 
ag well as ἀέχμωλωτεύω (2 Tim. i. 6) belongs only to the later 
Greek, and especially to the Alexandrine dialect. Comp. Phry- 
nichus by Lobeck, 5. 442. 

Ver. 24. ‘So, then, Paul had arrived at the proper turning-point 
in the interior of the spiritual life; to the complete development 
of the need of ‘redemption, to’ the parting of law and gospel. The 
lrav has falfilled its work, when it has awakened repentance, and 
the despair in a man’s own. power to set forth trué holiness within 
and without him (Rom. iii. 20), and is thus become the παιδῆ- 
γωγὺὸς &s Χριστόν (Galat. iti. 24), Tt seems surprising only, that 
be whe in the deepest longing cries for redemption, longs for this 
rederaption not from sin, or from the law of sin, but from the 
σῶμα τοῦ θανάτου == σῶμα θνητόν. All explanations of this 
expression, which abstract from corporeity,§ must necessarily founder 
on the two decided. declarations of the. Apostle, in the preceding 
part of ‘the discourse, which constantly speaks of the σάρξ, nay of 
the μέλη (comp. vi. 12, vii. 18, 28,25.) Paul is not, however, 
supposing (as was rematked at ver. 14) in a Manichwan manner, 
the σάρξ or the σῶμα to be in. and of itself sinful, the Apostle 
says rather, that as far as the σῶμα is necessarily connected with 


* The τὸ καλόν can only be iken as redundant, unless with Flemberg νόμον» of 
with Hemsterhnis καλόν is to be be sttick ont, but for which there ure no critical au- 
thorities, (Comp, Knapp, ser. ¥. arg. p. 437.) 

+ (This sccming contradiction is the author's. ] . δ 

1 ΤΙ ἃ onoment could be pointed ont earlier, which might he eoneldered as the caperi- 
ence of the redemption of Chyist in the spirit, and could this whole scefion he usplained 
innneliaicly of (he regenerate, one might helieve that ver. Sf roight be taken (ime: 
* Word (hat Driight, now that Tam spiritually redeenual, he gleritud in Τὴν also!" 
Bnt se the redemption would appear totally done with spiritually, and ouly romain to be, 
eompleted corparally : whilt, according ty seriptnral yepresentaiion, 1 ads, as well for 
the spirit as for the whole wan, commbonly resewerd repetition, 
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the psychical life of mam, and as a member of the material wor’ 
is exposed to its wild powers, so fur ngipaptia ougy ἐν τῇ σαρκί. 
He wishes, therefore, to be redcomed, not from the body in itself 
(he longs rather to be clothed upon with the trae heavenly body, 
2 Cor. v.), but only so to be redeemed from the mortal body, 
that is, the body subject to corruption, that the Spirit may give it 
life. (Comp. at Tom. viii. 11.) Accordingly, it may clearly be 
perceived from this passage also, that Paul, as we already inaimated, 
teaches the sinfulness of man’s nature, and recognizes in him* 
the remains of the divine image, which restoring grace knits on to. 
Man is become by original sin no πνεῦμα ἀκάθαρτον, such as the 
evil spirits are; but from the disobedient will of the Ψυχή, man’s 
corporeity is imracdiately become subject to the mere natural hfe 
and its rude powers,t hence by ἃ reaction the πνεῦμα also is 
become grieved and hindered; howhbeit {π8΄ πνεῦμα has retained 
a certain light and grade of beneficial influences, whereby even in 
the heathen world phenomena relatively noble are bred. (Comp. 
af Rom. ii. 14, 15.) Meantime the natural life suffices not, the 
natural power of the will to boot, to do away with sin and rear true 
inward holiness, as the divine law requires ; man needs a Redeemer, 
therefore, through whom his spirit may receive again the whole fulness 
of its original power, which hereupon first sanctifies the ψυχή and 
glorifies at last the σῶμα also. As, therefore, the lusts of the flesh 
war from beneath against the Ψυχή ; so does the impulse of the 
spirit sanctify it from above ; hence sanctification must, before all 
things, be directed to the erucifying of the flesh (Galat. v.24; 1 
Cor. ix. 27), because the spirit comes to have dominion, when the 
predominance of the flesh is suppressed. But if sin were founded 
immediately in the πνεῦμα or νοῦς, so that Paul might have said : 
ἁμαρτία ὀικεῖ ἐν τῷ πνεύματι, atonement could then have been 
as little spoken of for men, as it is in the case of the evil spirits, for 


* [In ihm, There is no masculine word in the sentence to which em can relate. 
Perhaps it may be a misprint for ihr, ἐν δ.) der menschlichen natur ; or the author may 
have put thin to agree with dem, menschen, forgetting that this was not the expression 
which he had used. B.] 

+ Only, Holy Scripture certainly knows nothing of the heathen view of the body, as 

«ἃ prison of the soul; it is rather a necessary organ to her of herself, wherefore, even 
upon the highest stage of perfection, tue body again appears, only in glorified form. 
Without body, the state of the soul is an imperfect ope. { Comp. upon the relation of 
the body to the soul, Seneca [epist. 65] who expresses himself thereon in a manner 
nearly approaching the Christian doctrine. τ, 
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iuere had heen no counecting point for grace in the mnerman. Since, 
then, even with the regenerate man, the body of death and the old 
man is living still, he also has occasion to exclaim; τἀλαύπωρος 
- ἐγὼ ἄνθρωπος ; more in a partial sense, however, the exclamation 
heing here intended in its fall compass, as liberation from the whole 
former state, and longing for a thoroughly new life, whose pro-_ 
pe ty the subscquent representation describes. ( he expression.can- 
adtrepos, from τλάω, to suffer, and πῶρος, a rock, aheavy stone, is 
very suitable for describing the hard pressure under which the man. 
is suffering during the dominion of sin. It is found besides at 
Rov. ni. 17, The choice of the word ῥύομαι is also very signifi- 
ont ;* that powerful, energetic pulling-out lies in its meaning, 
which is looked-for not from any circumstance, but from a person 
only, spiritually superior in might, therefore, τές με ῥύσεται. That 
in the ῥύσεται, moxeover, not merely the communication of a new 
prineiple of lite, but the forgiveness of sins, atonement is intended, 
the expression κατάκριμω ὀυδὲν τοῖς ἐν Χριστῷ testifies. In the 
words, ἐκ τοῦ σώματος τοῦ θανάτου τούτου, the pronoun belotes 
ἰο σώματος, siuce it is placed according to the known Hebrew use 
where two stbstantives are connected, after.t) 


$12. OF THE EXPERIENCE OF REDEMPTION UNTIL THE, PERFRC- 
TION OF THE INDIVIDUAL LIFE. 


(VIE. 25— VILL. 17.) 


To the question uttered in ver. 24: who shall redeem me? the 
Apostle answers by-a deep but eloquent silence. He points namely 


* The whole expression: τίς pe gbeerat, expresses, moreover, not merely the thought: 
who will at last sometime deliver me out of this cheerless state of conflict, but also the 
thaught: who can,- The feeling finds vent, that no fwaan help avails anything here. 

+ The Hypallage with pronouns in Greek is certainly unusual (comp. Winer’s Gr. p. 

"519, and Meyer ad loc.); but the context speaks decidedly here for the adoption of a 
Hebrew idiom. (Comp. Gesenius Gr. p. 7.1.) For the thought, “body of this hitherto 
" desertbed death,” does not suit the context, since θάνατος last occurred at ver. 18, and 
the following description from ver. 14, contains no point at all, which could lead to the 
notion of death ina physical sense. The putting σῶμα θανώτου together, however, 
suggesis immediately the physical death, as the final expression of the corruption which 
has dominion of the whole man. Σῶμα τοῦ θανάτον cannot certainly be: body, whieh” 
is the cause of θάνατος, but it may be: body which bears in itself the nature of death, 
‘=x σῶμᾳ θνητὸν [vill 10]. The meaning * “masa, whole,” aceording to the analogy of 
ἘΝᾺ is quite inapplicable here. 


R 
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by it to that invisible and unspeakable act of regeneration, wliett 
the man secs heaven open, and perceives the whisper of the Spint. 
and therein the presence of Gud (1 Kings xix. 12), without know- 
ing whence the breathing cometh and whither it goeth (John i. 
8.) ‘fo signify, however, that here the experience of redemption 
in his own heart is to be considered as attained, he utters his 
thanksgiving for this grace to the originator of the work of redemp- 
tion, God the Father, through Christ, whom he can now from his 
heart call his Lord.* With this experience an entirely -altered 
state commences within the man, the nature of which the Apostle 
proceeds to describe, unto entire perfection, even of the body (vill. 
11.) While namely in the former state the divine law reflected 
itself indeed in the νοῦς and the wish was stirring in the inner man, 
that he could keep it, nay his joy in it notified itself, yet the main 
. thing still was wanting, the κατεργάξεσθαι (vii. 18). The νοῦς 
could not in freedom serve the law of God,t the very inner man 
was taken prisoner by the resisting law of sin. But-by experience 
ofthe redeeming power of Christ, whereby the νοῦς is strengthened, 
the man sees himself enabled, at least with the highest and noblest 
potency of his being, to serve the divine law, and thus we find no 
more in him the θέλειν merely, but the κατεργάζεσθαι also. 
Meantime the head only as it were is as yet lifted up from the 
raging sea, there is but the ἀπολύτρωσις τοῦ πνεῦματος OF νοὸς, 
to which afterwards, viii. 23, the ἀπολύτρωσις τοῦ σώματος must 
join ; the σάρξ, and the Ψυχή necessarily to be considered as united 
with it, the whole inferior region of life therefore, remains yet sub- 
ject to the law of sin. Hence even in the regenerate the conflict lasts 
on, but it has lost its cheerless uniformity ; in the power of Christ 
he knows he shall usually conquer in this battle, and if he some- 
time fall (in lesser things), he knows he shall soon get up again 


* Should the act of regeneration be supposed te Lave come to pass earlier, it would 
appear strange, that from ver. 9 to 25 the name of Christ should not occur; this just 
entirely agrees with our acceptation. 


+ Stier erroneously understands this of amere delight in the divine law in the thought 
of man, of eqnal signification with συνήδεσθαι above; it is, however, more than that, it 
is the doing of the law according to its inward sense, for in its coarser exterior the man 
may keep it even without grace. Such doing only can rightly be called δουλεύειν νόμῳ 
Θεοῦ, the δουλεύειν νόμῳ &uaprias which happens merely with the σάρξ, is no doing 


of sin, but mere remaining exposed to the motions of the sinful flesh. (comp. Galat.y. 
17.) 
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(1 John ii. 2) ; so that ἐρρήνη) governs now in. that higher sphere 


of human being, where once the contest was most violent, because — 


there the opposition to sin revealed itself most determinedly. Ac- 


cordingly they, who belong to Christ, are quit of the condemning: 


conscience, since the living spirit of Christ has made them free from ἡ 


sin and death (viii. 1,2.) This new principle of life, however, is gra- 
dually to diffuseitself through the weing of the man, until the ψυχή, 
nay the σῶμα, is glorified by it, and Christ becomes the ζωή for 
the whole man, that He may raise him up at the last day. (Comp. 
Rom. viii. 11, with John vi. 44, &e. At both’ passages my com- 
mentary may be consulted.) - 

_ Notwithstanding that a most simple consistency results from this 
conception of the passage, it has been mistaken by almost all the 
older and later expositors,* nay Reiche would have the. whole of 
ver. 24, which is so essential a member in the Apostle’s descrip- 
tion, considered as a gloss.. Most of the others refer the dpa 
οὖν to the whole description of vii, 14~24,—so that ver. 25 is to 
represent the same state, which that section describes,—and the dpa 
οὔ» (viii. 1), either to ch. v., or even as Tholuck would, to ch. i. 
If no other acceptation of the passage could be made good, T would 
yather with Reiche strike ont the verse, than determine upon so 


forced an interpretation. Perhaps the false division of the chapters’ 


inay have prevented the right sense of the words from bemg found, 
for it is indeed’ as improper as it can be. The seventh chapter 
ought surely to close with ver..24, and all would ‘then go on in 
connexion; the strict particle of inference dpa and the γάρ fol- 
lowing at viii. 2, 3, on no account allows the thread of the discourse 
to be broken here. Put what can have induced the expositors so 
with one voice to find the same thing in ver. 25, as is expressed 
vil. 14-24, while the words are so palpably a declaration of some- 
thing quite different? It was believed thatbecause the νόμος τοῦ 
Θεοῦ was spoken of above also (ver. 23), that the νοὶ δουλεύω 
νόμῳ Θεοῦ was identical with the συνήδομαι τῷ νόμῳ τοῦ Θεοῦ 
(νοῦ, 22), and again the δουλεύω σαρκὲ νόμῳ ἁμαρτίας identical 
with the before (ver. 10, 18, 23) described dominion, of the νόμος 
ἁμαρτίας. But that is clearly not the Apostle’s meaning.+ tn the 


* Gldekler only series to have coneeived ἢ righty; le is, however, τοῦ ΤΟ in bin 
explanation of the ixportant words for his view to be clearly perecived. 


r-Itmight be said, inid vot: ἡ σρξ bovketes μόμν ἀμαρτίαν, bul isan τῇ Gagad 
΄ HY 
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slate of which first the need of redemption was a result, the whofe 
man, the νοῦς therefore with him, was unable to serve the law of 
God, the beiter Γ itself was taken captive by the law of sin. But 
here the vobs appears as freed, and im this freedom serving the law 
of God, and only the lower sphere of life remains subjected to the 
low of sin. The voids, however, being the ruling principle in the 
whole man, the law of God rule#in it, and by it also in the whole 
ian, albeit something indecd remains still to be got the better of 
and brought under, uamely the flesh itself yet captive in the sinful 
eloment.* 
For ἐνχαριστῶ τῷ Θεῷ the reading χάρις τῷ Θεῷ is found, 
which must however yield to the usual one, as having less critical 
᾿ foundation. The διὰ Ιησοῖ Χριστοῦ is not to be taken elliptically, 
with ἐσώθην for instance supplied, but to be connected with évya- 
ριστῶ. The thanksgiving offered to God through Christ testifies 
the redemption wronght by God through Clwist. The ἀυτὸς ἐγώ 
is not to he construed “TI inyself,” but egaddem, “1, theonc and 
the same, have in mo a twofold element.” To be sure ἀυτός in 
this signification commonly has tho article, but the ἐγώ supplies 
it here. 


Chap. viii. 1. As the dpa οὖν, according to the acceptation given 


δουλεύω ν. d., ond therefore the 1, just ns fro ver. 14-24, might be supposed as sere- 
ing sin, But ἐγώ in ver, 26 is not, as ver) in the ἐγὼ ἀπέθανον, io be understood 
ag denating the better par. in man, for this js signified by the νοῦν, which is distinguished 
from it, and which can now, serve the law of God; but aa denoting the personality in 
general. Now in the regencrate man the flesh is not the Hes of another, but Ais own 
Rlesh, Ais ΟΝ] man, consequently he ols remeins, the flesh merely considered, atill as 
reyruceate subject to the law of sin. Galot, ¥. 17 is especially important for under- 
atandiwg the whole passage, unl there prineipally the words: ἵνα μὴ, ἃ ἂν θέλητε, ταῦτα 
πυιῆτε. So also here Paul eupposes in the bcticver thut possibility of κατεργάζεσθαι, 
which is wanting in the mercly awukened. 

* Meyer makes the fullawing objections to my acceptation; 1, “If Paul had intended 
lo express the thought in this signification, he must have reversed the sentence: dpa 
οὖν ἀντὸς ἐγὼ τῇ μὲν σαρκὶ δουλεύω νόμῳ ἁμαρτίας, τῷ δὲ͵ νοὶ νόμῳ Θεοῦ." By 
To means; it was neeessary Ubat aftcr the thankegiving (he progress sbould be imme- 
diately bronglit forward, of being now able with the νοῦν to serve the law of God; tbe 
suttering in arrear augtit anly to he mentioned afterwards. 2." According th viii. 2, 3, 
the redccmed 18 entirely freed from Lhe luw oF gia ;” thatis not so; the regenerate con- 
quers in the conflict with sin, he has dominion over it, but he is not rid of it; this entire 
παρ Ὁ is Not effected until the glovificatiou of the mortal body, 3. “1f the redeemed 
sfill with De σάρξ remaiued subject. to the law of sin, Paul could nat say, viii. 1, ὀνδὲν 
ἄρα νῦν κατάκριμα" Answer; Panl con say so with full righ, beewuse the man is 
not free from condemnation, on aeeount of his suhjvetive condition, hut for the sake of 
the abjcesive work of Gliist, witiel Lie lays hold of in faith, 
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above, is closely connected with thé thanksgiving for the experienced 
redemption, so again is the dpa viv with the description of the state 
of the regenerate, in whom the conflict indeed has not altogether 
céased, but is become a victorious one. Τ hose, who have expe- 
Tienced redemption, are now in Christ (6s ἐν Χριστῷ ‘Inood) ; that’ 
is, by real spiritual. communion, by the indwelling of the Spirit of 
Christ, they aré become spiritually united -with him, members of 
. His body; and as such they are freed from the κατάκριμα, from the 
sentence of God's justice that rejects sinners.. And this, too, not 
merely in subjective feeling, so that they now feel the peace of Gog 
instead of the curse, but’ objectively also, so that their relation to 
God, and God's position towards them, is become another. The 
righteousness of Christ is zmputed to the believer, so that he is 
regarded as though he were Christ; he is precious to God for the 
Beloved’s sake, to whom he belongs, and whose life dwells im hin. 
‘In thorough’ misconception of the passage, De Wette remarks, 
“The doctrines: of satisfaction and justification are not to be inter- 
mixed here ;” as if ap, exposition of the Christian reli gious develep- 
ment were possible, unless those doctrines formed the turning- 
. points in it! 
᾿ Tt only seems to strike one here, that this alteration commencing 
with the experienco of ve edemption (νῦν) is dexived in this passage 
‘trom the state of the sinner, not from the objective act of Christ's 
redemption and atonement, as it was, i. 28. But this difference 
of representation is easily explained from the different points of 
yiew taken here and there by Paul for his descriptions. There he - 
was. viewing the relation quite objectively, heve he contemplates the 
subjective appropriation of that objective process. Tt is not, there- 
fore, in any way jis meaning, that forgivences of sins and delive- 
rance from condemnation is effected by the state of the wan; rather 
that comes to pass by the saciifice of the death of Christ aloue : he 
would only say, that the subjective appropriation of this wet of 
Christ i is now first achuowledged aud onsues with wie actual CEPC- 
rience of His redeeming power. The cause (Chedet’s deuth) and th 
effect (the regencration of man) ave, therclure, ja the lith neceussar Ἢ 
together, they can only he separated and conesived In their dish: 
rent relations when they arc considered ubstractedly, Should it 
however be said, that a xardpifa voniuins sitll even for the rose 
nerate, since their σάρξ (and the ψυχή united with 10) is ei) 


* 
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subjcet. to the law of sin (vil, 25) ; it is assuredly right, that where 
sin ἴδ, condcnmation is, and that even the regenerate, therefore, is 
in need of constant repetition of forgiveness of sins when trans- 
gressions occur, he they in the eyes of men of ever so little import- 
anco. (1 Jobnii. 1.)* But as a tree once grafted is called a more 
gencrous one, although jt may yet shoot water-sprouts below the 
graft, which may itself as yet be little developed ; so is the regene- 
rate man called perfect, pure, holy, without sin, free from all con- 
demnation, for the sake of the divinely pure nature of the new 
element that is come into him, although this element, whose 
new course of development is in itself,t may as yet be taken up 
with the first beginnings of this development (1 John ii. 13, 14), 
and at times be repressed by the stirring powers of the σάρξ. 
Thus the seeming contradiction is reconciled, that whosoever 
is born of God doth not commit sin, because he can not sin, 
and yet sin still befals in the old man of the regenerate, which sin, 
because the old man is Ais, must be called kis sin also. Nay, even 
if a regenerate man falls away from faith, the regenerate man, as 
such, has not smmned, but the old man, again grown mighty by that 
man’s fault, has again thrust out the germ of the new man from his 
nature. .That the new man, however, the Christ in ws, is not, even 
in the most advanced development of the regenerate, the ground of 
favour, but the token of it only, must ever be maintained, as he 
withdraws himself at times entirely from the man; the ground of 
acceptance to favour with God is and remains the Christ for us. 
(As to the state of the text of viii. 1, the mistaken interpretation 
of vil. 25 could alone have suggested the alteration of the import- 


* Upon the sins of the regenerate, Luther thus aptly expresses himself: “If the rege- 
nerate bad no sin, he would uot come so well off. For if 1 felt not sin, the evil Ife and 
conscience, I should never relish so the power of the divine Word.” Sin itself must 
therefore be the means, for evermore urgently seeking the power of Christ. It may be 
said that this is a dangerous doctrine, for so a man might make light of sin and abuse 
grace! Jtis certainly possible; but upon this possibility it Las nevertheless seemed 
good to God to free the faithful fromithe yoke of sin. Such knavery of sin, that makes 
an abuse of the holiest gift of God, must surely come to light. The truly regenerate, if 
he trace any sound of it in himself, will only so much the more zealously abhor sin; if 
he‘did not so, he would be in process of apostacy from faith. The man who only 
in selfdeceit holds himself as regenerate, will, if nprightness be in him, thereby be 
friguteued out of his error. The insincere hypocrite, however, who can cahnly carry on 
sucha wanton abnse, fancics indeed he can deceive God and man, but is properly only 
deceiving himself, and has his reward that way. _/ 

* (Or—"“which contains in itself his (ic. the man's) new course of develop- 
ment.” BL 
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ant νῦν into οὖν. It is the very note of the new state of regenor ation, 
. and is entirely necessary here. On the contrary, the a additioy τ' μὴ 
κατὰ σάρκα περιπατοῦσιν, ἀλλὰ κατὰ πνεῦμα, [the first half of 
which only is found in some critical authorities], ig wanting in the 
best Codd. B.C.D.F.G., and betrays itself, moreover, so evidently 
“as a gloss borrowed frony ver. 4, in order to guard against a mis- 
conception of the ὀυδὲν κατάκριμα, that it is at all events to be 
struck ont. The words are intended namely to attach a condition, and 
are to be translated: if so be they walk according to the Spirit, ke. 
For if they were merely to signify the character of the regenerate, 
they would run: "τοῖς bu κατὰ σάρκα περιπατοῦσιν κ. τ. Δ.) , 

' Ver..2. The following representation then doseribes, as is gene- 
rally acknowledged, the way and manner of the formation of the 
regenerate state. “The man draivs not himself, but a Power that. 

_tnakes free, that looses the bond, draws bim from the duyyadwcia 
of sin (comp. vii. 23), namely ὁ νόμος τοῦ πνεύματος τῆς ξωῆς. 
As (John viii. 86) the Son appears as the only one who indeed 
makes free, so here also it is said: ὁ νόμος τοῦ πνεύματος ἐν 
Χριστῷ ᾿Ιησοῦ ἠλευθέρωσέ pe. . It is only that the contrast with 
the law of sin and of death proceeding from sin may stand more 
clearly to view, that Christ is here comprehended in the law of the 
spirit of life founded by Him. For in the aorist ἠλευθέρωσς is sig- 
nified here not the once-done act of Christ, bug. as Pe VWette 
rightly observes, the laying hold of the work of Christ's redemption 
in faith, The possibility of this laying hold is, then, ver. 8, 
grounded on the act of Christ. Both life and death, however, are 
comprehended in their absoluteness, as Christ himself is called the 
Life and the Resurrection, being the conquerdr of death. Tf, fur- 
ther, the name of a νόμος 15 assi gued to the πνεῦμα τῆς ζωῆς, this is 
with regard to vil. 22, where the νόμος τοῦ Θεοῦ was spoken of, 
anf in contrast with the νόμος τῆς ἁμαρτίας. The expression has its 
inward truth ; the divinc is in itself the legal,* only it so repre ‘ 
itselfin Christ to man, that it brings witb itthe power to saliet 
the very claims which it establishes. That the ΤΠ] ]. therefore, 
falfil the law is not their eae work (al consequently gives no 


* {Das Gescizpuissiqe, that which is necording to law.) The lew, du dowd iaplse 
of the Spirit, is tu he ΒΟΥ amd τὸ wake aly; the law of the flesh is, te he anboly aud to 
tuke unholy, Buth last coustmitly against earh otlir (Gulat ον Pi.) Came, at ii, 


27, vdung τῆς πίστεων, 
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merit) but God’s work in them (Ephes. ii. 8-10) by His Spirit 
tha pBiveth life. Whether, moreover, the expression ὁ νόμος τοῦ 
πνεύματος τῆς ζωῆς is construed like πνεύματος καὶ τῆς ζωῆς, or 
as πνεύματος ζωοποιοῦντος is essentially the same thing as far as 
regards the thought. For the Spirit is the true life, and, therefore, 
alone capable of imparting it, of animatmg death itself. 

Ver. 3. The incapacity of the law (as a divine institution for sul- 
vation) to deliver man from sin, made, as Paul had set forth at 
large in the beginning of the Epistle, the other way necessary, 
namely, the sending of the Son of God in the flesh, to attack sin 
in 15 root. 

Τὸ ἀδύνατον isto be taken as absolute accusative, “ touching the 
incapability of the law.’——Ev ᾧ = Wea “in that, in as far as,” 
of like signification with ἐφ᾽ ᾧ, comp. at v. 12 (used also classi- 
cally, comp. Bernhardy’s Syntax, p. 211). Thus ἐν ᾧ is found, 
Heb. vi. 17, but not, as De Wette thinks, Heb. ii. 18, 1 Pet. 11. 
12, nor John xvi. 80 ;* in these passages it is the relative with the 
preposition.—The law might perhaps avail somewhat with the per- 
fect, but the sinfulness of human nature hinders its efficacy. (Comp. 
at vii. 12, 13.) 

In the description of the sending of the Son of God, all stress is 
Jaid upon the édentity.of the human nature, in which he appeared, 
with ours. The incapacity of the law, to bring forth true holiness, 
lay not in itself (vii. 12), but in corrupted human nature, which 
robbed the divine law of its strength (ἠσθένει. Ὁ Hence this sin- 
ful nature was to be in Christ’s person destroyed in the divine 
judgment (κατέκρινε τὴν ἁμαρτίαν ἐν τῇ σαρκί). It seems re- 
markable, however, that the Apostle uses here the expression, πέμ- 
ψας τὸν ἑαυτοῦ ὑτὸν (bids is used in its strictly proper sense of the 
eternal, divine nature of the Son, and the greatness of God’s love 
is intended to be set forth by the ἑαυτοῦ), ἐν ὁμοιώματισαρκὸς 
ἁμαρτίας, for by this the human nature of Christ himself seems to 
be described as sinful. But had Paul meant to say, that Christ's 
human nature (for σάρξ signifies here, as Rom.i. 4, by synecdoche 


* [A wrong reference. ] 

_+ When Hebr. vii. 18, an ἀσθενὲς καὶ ἀνωφελές of the law is spoken of, the expres- 
sion is not to be understood of the nature of the law but. of its working, which is power, 
less on account of the sin of men. Therefore Paul calls it, Galas, iif. 21, μὴ δυνάμενος 
ζωοσποιῆσαι. 
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the whole humanity of spirit, soul, and body) was’ sinful, as fallen 
heman nature is; he must then have written ἐν σαρκὶ ἁμαρτίας, 


‘not ἐν. ὁμοιώματι σαρκὸς ἁμαρτίας, ' Adam’s nature, too, be- 
, fore the fall, was the ὁμοίωμα of man’s nature now y he became not 
“by the fall specifically another, the same man merely became cor- 


rupt. Here it lay in the Apostle’s, course, to bring forward more 
immediately the afinity of Christ's natare with ours; he ds. silent, " 
therefore, upon the difference between them. This difference, how- 
ever, must be so conceived, that the Redeemer, certainly before the 
resurrection, wore no σῶμα τῆς δόξης, but a σῶμα ταπεινώσεως 
(Phil. ii. 21), that was affected with an ἀσθένεια τῆς σαρκός (2 
Cor. xiii. 4); but his humanity, notwithstanding, was free from 
positive sinfulness, as begotten of the Holy Ghost.’ That de@é- 
vera has then the aim, to mediate the possibility of temptation 


(com. at Matt. iv. 1, &e.), which our Lord had to suffer, in order 


to become the conqueror over evil (Heb. ἢ. t4, 17, 18, iv. 15). 
Thus the two equally necessary moments were united’ in Christ ; 


. connection avith mankind unto one true unity of life, and the ex- 


altation above mankind, that he might lift them out of their mi: 
Sery. ae 

‘Opoiwrns is properly, analogously as ὡγιότης, the being like, 
and ὁμοίωμα, the made like, an image. Paul uses it, however, also 
like ὁμοιότης. So Rom. i. 23; v. 14, vi. 8, and, besities, Phil. 11. 7 
James iii. 9, ὁμοίωσις isfound. So-algo in the LXX., Gen. i. 25. 
Now if the sinfolness of limman nainre were nothing but a mere 
deficiency, the filling of mankind with the life of the Son of God 


“would have sufficed to scare it away. But since beside this deficioney 
in spiritual life there is a real ‘sabes of ihe harmony i in the 


inner and outer man, more than the mere incarnation was requisite, 
namely the extirpation of the guilé and the restituuon of the dig- 
turbed order by the founding of a centro, from which harmony 
might pour forth through all the spheres of life, even as front Ad: p 
disharmony had been diffused (comp. at Rom. v. 12, ke. Phi 
thought however is not to he pressed upan the καὶ περὶ ἁμαρτίας. 
which words are rather to be connected with the preceding in the sim- 
ple sense, “on accownt of sin,” “by reuson of sin.” ag ground for 
the sensing of the Son of God; bot it lies in the κατέκρινοε τὴῦ 
ἁμαρτίαν ἐν τῇ σαρκί * Ὁ here is na formdation whatever for fading: 


* Neander (apast. Zeltal Be jios. S, note}, expldus the κατ tages πὴ» ἅμα 
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in the περὶ ἁμαρτίας a roreuc: τὸ the sacnifice of Christ's death, 
so that ἁμαρτία == DUN shonld mcan siu-offering (corap. at 2 
Cor. v.21). Thee losing words of the versg, on the contrary, ex- 
press most decidedly the vicarious and atoning death of the Sa- 
viour. For the κατέκρινε cvidently has retrospect to the οὐδὲν 
κατάκριμω (vill. 1), so that the sense of the words is this: no 
κατάκριμα falls ou them, Lecause He took it on Him; He stands, 
therefore, in the stead of rnankind, bears what should fall on them, 
and so effects ali which the law could not effect, which all com- 
priscs in itself the reconciliation of God. As therefore in the send- 
ing of the Son the dove of God expressed itself, so in the giving of 
Hin up His righteousness did, while the Son represents compassion, 
in that of His own accord He let Himself be sent and given up to 
death. Thus is the divine righteousness, as its nature requires, 
thoroughly satisfied, and at the same time a sinful world is saved 
by love. For the sin condemned in the death of Christ is not the 
sin of some, but the sin of the world, which the Lord bore in His 
flesh (ἐν τῇ capxiéscil. ἁυτοῦ), so that the words-are equal to 
the saying of Petor (1 Pet. i}. 24): τὰς ἁμαρτίας ἡμῶν autos ἀνή- 
veyxev ἐν τῷ σώματι ἁυτοῦ ἐπὶ τὸ ξύλον. How Christ's 
suffering and Christ's death can be the suffering and death of the 
collective whole (so far as they are one with Him in faith), became 
perceptible to us by the idea of the representation (comp at v. 12, 
&e.), according to which Christ is not « man, but ¢ke man, the real 
comptisal of the totality, Itis difficult, however, to suppose the 
sin of the collective race in the Holy One, so that thev could be 
condemned in Him ; for it may be conceived, how the Redeemer 
could be the representative of the Aoly part of mankind, but it is 
not so clear, how He was able to represent the waholy also, which 
nevertheless seems to follow from that sentence. As this conside- 
ration was not entered into at the passage v. 12, &c., the following 
notice may perhaps help to remove the difficulty in making such 
relation perceptible. As there is but one personality in the rege- 
nerate man, and yet this one person disdinguishes in itself the old 
and new man, and at the same time acknowledges both as zts own, 


ἱπίαν by: “he took away sin, broke its power,” and appeals to John xii, 81, xvi. 11, 

where, however, κρίνειν is quite properly condemn. .Neander chooses this explanation, 
because he thinks that he must refer ἀδύνατον τοῦ νόμου to the κατακρίνειν τὴν 
ἁμαρτίαν, which is by no ineans necessary, 


gent iene 


Woe 
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so Christ represented ‘in the divine and human unity of His person 
the collective members of a race that form one whole. In this race 


_ the oppositions of the old and of the new man are set forth as ten- 


dencies of the good and of the evil, and so far thenes Christ repre- 
senis the inseparable and indivisible sum, He represents also in 
Himself the tendency οἵ sin. Spiritually, indeed, His holy Being 
was totally separate from sin, and even bodily he was connected 
with the world of sin but loosely, since the indwelling Spirit was 
ever raising even His σῶμα, while yet His earthly sojourn lasted, 
from the ταπείνωσις of the natural life to the δόξα of the divine; 
but loose as this His bond with the sinful world was in itself, so inti- 
mate did it become through that dove, that fills the foreign to it 
with its own being.# And in the power of this love the Lord iden-, 
tificd Himself essentially with sinful men, His relation being to 
them, as their new man to.the old. As therefore the new man in 
the regenerate thrusts not from lim the I, that still bears in it 
the old man, but even identifies himself essentially with it and 
bears all which the old man brings dragging: after it; neither did 
the Saviour in His sojourn upon earth thrast mankind from Him, 
for having in it still its old man, the evil tendency; but He pene- 
trated even its inmost centre, identified Himself entirely with it, and 
though, indeed, he bore the whole pressure of the world’s sin and 


- all its consequences, even thereby He won His very adversaries, 


and so converted the whole into Himself. -Whilst Te then first 
became hke mankind, afterwards mankind became like Him! Ac- 


- cordingly neither the taking upon Himself the’ sin of the world on 


the part of the Son, nor the laying of the sin upon the Son (as: ue 


Lamb of Sacrifice) on-the part of the Father, is, consistent)” with - 


* ‘The mystery of love, which allows ὃ ἃ transition inte ἃ foreign being, and becomes 
like ib, without giving up its own nature, is treated of at large by the Apostle Paul under 


. the sigure of marriage, especially Ephes. v.25, &e. By the power of love Christ became 


entirely as the sinful world, so that He, as Luther's expression is, could say with truth, 
poor sinner that I am,” and remained Aotwithstanding,by his natare, specifically se- 
parate from sine He only changed with mankind, iook their sin upon himself, and gave 
them His righteousness and holiness. The possibility of such an exchange becomes per. 
ceptible from the nature of evil, Christ could not love sinful humanity as His bride, 
if it were substantially sin; but as sin only cleaves to it, he loves the germ of the divine 
left in it. If now sin were a mere μὴ dy, it could not well be seen how the essential 
union with this divine germ of life could prepare suffering and death for Christ; but if 
sin is taken to be real disturbance of the orighual harmony of life, such an union must 
necessntily have had as ils conse! quence, that the Redeemer was syitten hy the whole 
violence of that disharmony which sin liad generated upon earth, . 
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this representation, to be considered as a mere act of the will, which 
must always retain something arbitrary in it; but as something 
given with the incarnation itself, Then has this event its analogy 
in every act of compassionate love. Whoever would help another 
panting under a Leavy burden, must go under it and bear its whole 
pressure himself; ox, to give an example from spiritual things, 
whoever would bring the salvation in Christ to the Negroes or any 
other rude people, must enter into their necessity, must bear all the 
burden of their corrupted sinful nature, must, as it were, first become 
like them, to form them like himself. Thus also does the Lord 
from heaven Jower Himself mio sinful Lutnanity, aud bears essen- 
tially its sin, with all its consequences, of which death is the heaviest. 

The reference of ver. 8 to the active obedicnce of Christ cau 
forcibly only be traced in the words. The connection namely is 
simply this. What the law could not do, Christ can. The huy 
was not able to take away the κατάκριμα, it served rather only t 
imcrease it; but Christ takes it away, in that He takes it upon Rina- 
self; this comes to pass by the vicarious, atoning sacrifice of His 
death. It certainly implies as well, that Christ founded abseliic 
righteousness, else the κατάκριμα would ever again have generated 
inman ; but that is not the chief thought dere, it is in ver. ὁ that the 
active obedience decidedly appears. The mest that can be said ix, 
that as it must constantly be affirmed of the life of Christ, that pas- 
sive and active obedience every moment penetrate each other ia 
Him, so even here His swrrender into death presupposes the high- 
est activity. There is no necessity for supplying ἀυτοῦ exactly at 
ἐν τῇ σαρκί, but certainly τῶν ἀνθρώπων οὖσαν ought uct to be 
supplied. The expression enibraces, rather the flesh of Christ and 
of men together. He reprosented the totahty ; what therefore came 
to pass in Him, was essentially the event also to all.. However, 
the prevailing idea requires, that the sentence should immediately 
be understood as completed thus :.@eds κατέκρινε τὴν ἁμαρτίον 
ἀνθρώπων ἐν σαρκὶ Χριστοῦ. 

Ver. 4. Now immediately next in order to the description of the 
way of God in sending Christ follows the delineation of the efficacy 
of Christ; what the law could not, the gospel is able to do, in that 
it condemns sin, namely, to call forth in man the state of true ho- 
iiness. Evidently, then, it is not according to the context the Apos- 
tle’s meaning, that this state is the condition of partaking in C'brist’s 


' 
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word, but the couseguence. He presupposes already the mepira- 
 réw κατὰ πνεῦμα, and this again the experience of the redeeming. 
power of Christ (vii. 25). But so surely as the Catholic ace septation 
is wrong, as surely is the exaggeration of the Evangelical interpreta-_ 
tion to be rejected, according to which sanctification is considered 
as quite partéd from the forgiveness of sins. According to the 
genuine doctrime of the Reformers, which rests upon this apostolic 
passage, sanctification of, life necessarily (although at first in germ 
only) comes with the appropriation of Christ’s work, not however as 
stated condition, but rather as consequence of the forgiveness ἢ im- 
parted in free grace: ‘without condition: 

The πληρωθῇ ἐν ἡμῖν ‘distinctly indicates, that sanctification of 
life is none of man’s own work, but that God in Christ perfects it 
in man ; hence δ’ duvet only need be supplied. We do not fulfil - 
the law, but.the work of Ohirist is owe work ; by His Spirit He im- 
parts His righteonsness and holivess unto us. ‘The’ perfection of 
every individual therefore in Christ's life is to be considered as al- 
ready completed, entirely accor ding to viii. 80 ;as in His death the 
sin of overy individual appears condemned. The expression diucad- 
μα TOD νόμου comprises 2 all, which the law can-in any respect what- 
ever require; it is the abfolute δικαιοσύνη considered as command of 
God. <The addition. rots μὴ κατὰ σαρκὰ x. τ. x. is to define the 
ἡμεῖς more nearly, so that the sense is: the effect of, Christ's ap- 
pearing applies to those only who walk after the Spirit, have there- 
fore experienced in themselves, vii. 25. Christ's work indeed is 
reckoned for all, but it first reveals itself in its sanctifying efficacy, 
when the man appropriates it personally. ᾿ 

Vers. ὅ; 6. This state of κατὰ πνεῦμα περυπατεῖν Paul now 
describes more neatly by its contrast. It is that, namely, ἢ in which 
the believer tarrics* here below, until his bodily glorification (viii. 
11}, for if the state be capable of a heightening in itself, yet man 
can never get beyond it in this caribly life. Its proper charaoter, 
however, is best perecived by the κατὰ σαρκὰ περιπατεῖν a= τὰ τῆς 
σαρκὸς φρονεῖν, = φρόνημα. τῆς σδιρκός, = τες ἐν σορκὶ εἶναι (ver, 
9), and = xara σαρκὰ Gy (ver. 19). ΑἸ this ig consequcut on 
κατὰ σαρκὰ εἶναι; which expression is of like signification with 
γεγεννημένόν ἐκ τῆς σαρκὸς (John iii. 0). ‘The Apostle, certainly, | 


* Pa ΧΑΤΗς 1, 15, Prayer-book versinte) 7 
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would have no life of vice to be understood by this; but the very 
state described vit. 14-21, in which the νοῦς is taken captive by 
the law of sin in the σάρξ. To this the dude γὰρ δύναται (viii. 7), 
in connection with the ἀδύνατον τοῦ νόμου (vill. 3), most distinctly 
points. But then the περιπατεῖν κατὰ πνεῦμα = φρονεῖν τὰ τοῦ 
πνεύματος --- φρόνημα τοῦ πνεύματος == ἐν πνεύματι εἶναι (ver. 
9), and == πνεύματι ἄγεσθαι (γον. 14), (all this is consequent vn 
κατὰ πνεῦμα εἶναι, which expression is of like signification with 
γεγεννημένον ex τοῦ πνεύματος, Jolin iii. 6) is the very state de- 
scribed vii. 25, in which the νοῦς can serve the divine law, and the 
σάρξ only remains subjected to the law of sin. The walking after 
the Spirit does not, therefore, exclude attacks on the part of: sin, 
temptations of the flesh, even single smaller transgressions are not 
thereby denied (1 Johnii. 1); but the direction of the whole inner 
man to God and the victory over sin essentially and in the whole 
is thereby asserted. The advance in the new man, the development 
in the walking in the Spirit, is altogether not to be considered as a 
gradual transition of the old man into the new, or as a constantly 
progressing conversion of the former into the latter; but as in the 
sum of mankind, the tares are -developed beside the wheat, and 
good and evil come to their full im parallel rows, so does the old 
man continue to the last beside the new man; and it may not be 
that, the farther the spiritual development advances, so much the 
nearer an approximation takes place between them, but the reverse ; 
as spirit and flesh lust continually against each other, so must the 
Christ in us lust more and more against the old Adam. The right 
conception of this relation is, therefore, of the highest importance, 
because, according to the light in which the regenerate man beholds 
it in himself, his whole effort at sanctification is formed. If he 
seeks gradually to improve the old man in him, and to wash it 
clean, he not only undertakes a labour utterly in vain, but he is 
also.in constant danger of falling back under the law, as it hap- 
pened to the Galatians; nay, this very striving is properly the re- 
treat already beginning. The éld man cannot be sanctified, but he 
must be crucified, that is, e given unto death in self-denial.* 


° * In this spiritual death of the old man the law of the Old Testament keeps its full 
right, when it requires the death ofthe sinner. But-+the gracious and righteous God so 
fulfils His strict justice, that he makes life itself the killer, so that he who dies in the 
old man first finds in this very death the true life. ᾿ 
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From the Spirit, therefore, a constant war-must be kept up against 
the flesh and its lusts. This contlict, however, is but the negative 
side in the life of the regenerate ; the positive activity that furthers 
his new life is the constant keeping up of intercourse with the ori- 
ginator and ‘the abiding well-spring of this new life. ‘Thereby he 
receives on and on the πνεῦμα from above, and the man born of 
grace lives and grows, too, on and on, in grace and by grace, So 
the man shates rightly law and gospel ; the new man lives in the 
‘gospel, the sharpest: law is given to the ‘old man by the new, and 
the man is not without law by not being zvder the law, but is liv- 
_ing with.the law of God, of which, certainly, the old man only is 
in need, for the’ new man has it in his very nature, he cam not sin 
( John iti. 9), as little as the sun can darken. Regarded from a 
human point of view, moreover, the possibility of apostacy remains 
"still. for every reg onerate man upon every standdrd of development, 
even upon the highest, that is, that the new man may be thrust 
aside by the old; but just as decidedly we must say, that, regarded 
from the divine point of view, it is impossible for the elect of 
. God to ‘be overpowered by sine Were it possible, namely, with 
one, it would ‘be so with all, and then God's plans would be depen- 
dent upon man’s fidelity; it might happen, that the whole world 
fell-away. This is, of course, inconceivable, and impossible (Matt. 
xyiv. 24)! Hence, as in Christ’s temptation, freedom and neces- 
sity penetrate each other in the regenerate; their relation will be 
trented more at large at chap. ix. and xi. 

In the φρονεῖν, φρόνημα, the constant direction of the whole in- 
ward being towards something is expressed; this alone determines 
the true constitution of the man. (Comp. my opuse. theol. pag. 
159.). At viii. 6, comp. the parallel, vi. 23, where Sw) stands alone, 
while here écpyvy is united with it. . 

Vers. 6-8. The reason why carnal mindedness works death, is 
‘no other than this; because this disposition separates from Gad 
(the Fountain of Life), That which is akin to Him alone can please 
the Holy One, but the carnal mind is unable to pouerate anytping 
well-pleasmg to God; even its good works are an abomination to 

᾿ Him, because they come from impure, selfish wotives. Ne one, how 
ever, can set Limsclf frec from himself, a higher love muskeoine, that 
attracts him more than his own 7. ‘Phe nottan of éylpa wt nut 
be softened. The carnal inan hates God, for he soos in ΤῺ the 
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robber only οὗ his lust ; and God hates him according to His holi- 
ness ; the two are thoroughly and irreconcileably against each other. 
But so God bates not man as such, He loves him rather, but He 
hates tbe sin in him. This holy hate passes to the regenerate; he 
hates in himself ond others sin aud carnal mindedness, without 
-bating men. 

The inability in the νοῦς to submit to the divine law (viii, 3), is 
the cause of the conflict (vii. 23), and so of the want of peace. The 
ability to falfil the law (viii. 4) God is well pleased in, as His own 
work, and it gives the soul the taste of peace with God. Ver. 8, δέ 
forms no antithesis, but anly carries on the same thought. 

Ver. 9, Here then the Apostle makes the transition’ to~his 
readers, whom he naturnily treats as tregenefate, who walk after the 
Spirit. For if érep scems to express ἃ doubt, it is only seeming, 
as it is not to be construed here like si modo, but as sigvidem, as 
sure and certain presupposition. (Comp. thereon Hartung’s Pas- 
tikellehre, Part i. p. 827, &c., 844, ἄο,, where πέρ im its relation 
to γέ iu its fimdamental meaning is cxcellently displayed.) The 
Being of the Spirit in the believer is conceived as an ὀϊκεῖν of Him, 
like vii, 18, where the ὀικεῖν of sin in the fosh was spoken of, The 
divine Spirit dwells, of course, in that part of human nature most 
Kindred to Him, in the πρεῦμα or νοῦς. The ὀικεῖν, however, is 
opposed to that fleeting passage and breathiug-through of the Spirit, 


as il appears in the Ὁ, ‘I’. in the prophets, for which the word φέρ- - 


εσθαι is used (2 Pet. i. 21), as contrast to the ἄγεσθαι of the N. 
-T, (ver. 14, Golat. τ, 18), by which the constant, unbroken ‘opern- 
tion of the indwelling Spirit is signified, the life of Christ in us, 
Galul, ii, 20. The δικεῖν is thorefore like tho μένειν of John 
(comp. at John i. 34, in the comm.) and the ἔχειν πνεῦμα, which 
occurs in the verse before ns. Jn the latter expression, the man 
appears as though he were the possessor and governor of the 
Spirit, that yet, however, possesses “him, and governs hia inmost 
being, by which idea-the ἔστιν dutod at the end of the verse 
is tq be explained ; to be Christ's, namely, is to be ἃ member 
of Hin, to be governed, gnided by Him. The opposite would 
be éwae διαβόλου, comp. at Jobn viii. 44. But in fact the man 
‘also possedbes the Spirit within him (as the husband. indeed is 
. the lord of ule wife, but yet the wife also possesses the-husband), 
in so far, namely, as he may drive Him away by unfaithfulness, nay 
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in so far as he-has the privilege “of conducting this Spirit according 
_ to the intended aim (1 "Cot. 3 xiv. 82). ‘The words ἐὺ δέ τις eevee 
Χριστοῦ ove ἔχει point: to this possibility of apostacy, for the 
question here cannot be of entire unbelievers ; either therefore the 
recreant must be meant, or at least those'who are in conflict indeed 
.against-sin, but have not yet experienced the redeeming power of 
Christ (vii. 24). At all events the words are to contain the warn- 
ing,.that the benefits of ' Christ are then only.to be appropriated 
‘when ἃ man is conscious by faith, and the Spirit received in faith, 
of being a member in the body of Christ. ° The possession of this 
Spirit of Christ, however, is naturally not to be measured according ὁ. 
to the mere feeding (the agreeable sensation of the nearness of God, 
of comfort, of spiritual joy), for this is too fleeting, and the state 
of grace may be entirely unimpaired, even in great barrenness and 
dyyness,* nay, in. the progress of the inward life, the sweet sensa- 
tions of the first young love are almost ever disappearing, but, ac- 
cording to its real effects and fruits. Tf the man observes not 
these im himself, and temptations at the same time increase and 
strengthen, then at all eveuts he is in a suspicious, assaulted state. 
Ti is to be observed that the Apostle, from yer., 8-11, uses δέ, 
six times one after the other. The expressions προῦμα Θεοῦ 
and Χριστοῦ alternate (comp., besides, ver. 11, 14); πνεῦμα 
. dywov wight have been said (comp. ver. 16). For Father, Son, 
and Spirit are One,t although not Owe Person;{ “I. am in the 
Father and the Father is in me,’ “saith the Lord. (Comp. the 
Commentary at John x. 80, xiv. 10.) The backerownd of the 
while representation before the soul of the Apostle is, thet who- 
_ Soever 18 not Christ's belongs to the kingdom of darkness. Tnde- 
pendent man cannot be, according to his whole constitution : he 
‘cannot stand berween light aud darkness ; he mmst ever incline to 
the one or the other. (Comp. at Jchn vill. 44) _ Φ 
Ver. 10, 11. The Apostle, in a conclusion, pomis at last to ihe 
highest stage of the perfection of the mdividual fife, to the glorifi- 
cation of the body, As it was said iv Paradise, © if thou entest oft 
the tree of knowledge of good and evil, thon shalt surely dio,” sa 
does the enjoyment of the trac tree 1 f life, of Christ, bring again τὸ 
perfect life, even of the hedy.§  ‘Ghis passage has iis commentary: 


* TPs. Bi. PB. version Pe dins. tu] 
+ LLeiblickkei. De Wette's beanark ad foe, is pertinent: © day dune 
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in John vi., where Christ represents himself as the Soy im 81} re- 
spocts, even of the body. Whatever, therefore, at the transition 
into the state of regeneration (vii. 25) was left behind, the δουλεύ- 
ew τῇ σαρκὶ νόμῳ ἁμαρτίας, is here likewise considered as ovcr- 
come; even the body has experience of redemption (viii. 28). 
As σῶμα stands here instead of the former σάρξ, it is clear that 
the Apostlc means decidedly the material side of human existence, 
naturally however in union with the whole psychical life, without 
which there is neither σῶμα nor σάρξ, but κρέας. But ifthe σῶμα 
is here called νεκρόν, it is self-evident that this expression is not to 
signify absolute deadness, for it is intended to'describe the’ very 
living body in 105 natural constitution; it is to be taken rather 88 
ἁμαρτία νεκρά, vii. 8. The ἁμαρτία is called dead, becanse it dobs 
not yet express and make itself known i jn its true nature, so neither 
does the body, which, according” to its original destination, is some- 
thing far wore glorious than it now appears. Hence it cannot be 
said that νεκρός is --- θνητός ; the latter expression is used in its 
proper plrysical sense, according to which the living: only can be 
mortal; but the former is used in a feurative sense. "Therefore 
[118 passage would be entirely perverted, if, instead of νεκρόν, θνη- 
τόν should be put. For this sinfil state certainly the deadness of 
the body is so far good, as it lessens the snsceptibility for the. dis- 
turbing and painful impressions of the outward world (wheréfore 
the nobler bodily nature of Christ must have enhanced His. suffer 
ing), but it remains still ἃ most imperfect state, which must ba =. 
overcome. Sure pledge then for the glorification of a-man'’s own 
body is given by the consciousness of that awakening power dwell- 
ing iu the Spirit of God, which has verified ,itself'in the waking of 
Christ from the dead. It may yet be remarked, that the Apostle 
represents the rosurreetion as though it were merely something im- 
parted ® the holy, as though there were no resufrection of the 
wicked. It might certainly bo said’here, that Paul is treating only 


of the course of ile development of the faithful, that the wicked are 
a 


ritual pracess is here spoken of, tat an event ocenrring from without, as the resurrec- 
lion is usunlly understood.” Even so; without this conception the scriptural doctrine 
of the bodily glorification, which is constantly represented os going on alreaiy here be- 
_low (comp. especially at 2 Cor. iv. 10, 11), would be thoroughly unintelligible. ‘But thir 


“life of bodily glorifiqation forming itself in gradual process, comes in many as if by ει 


flash of lightning, ut once into appearance (1 Cor. xv, $2), and so is tbe resurrection of _ 
the dead represented. : ᾿ 
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ὧν οἵ the question; but by the similar representation, | Cor. xv. 

2, where the glance of the Apostle seems to comprehend all men, 
ἣν by the civcumstance, that he never makes mention of the re- 
surgction of the wicked, and once only of eternal damnation (2 
Thess. i. 9), the matter becomes -more ‘difficult. The ‘difficulty 
however must be reserved for further discussion at the passage ad- 
duced from the Episile to the Corinthians. 

Upon the dogirine of the glorified body comp. more particularly 
at 1 Cor. xv., 2 Cor..v. Τὸ was. preliminarily spoken of at John 
vi., and at the history of the resurréction. By the readings ζῶν, 
$j, the contrast to’ νεκρόν is intended.to be more distinctly shewn ; 
for that very reason, however, ζωή is surely the original reading. 
Av ἁμαρτίας and διὰ δικαιοσύνης. might have been said; but the 
accusative brings forward not so much the means as the presence, 
“on account: of the sin present in the body, on account of the 
_ Xighteousness communicated by the vods.”—dsxatocivn is here also 

' the siate of δώκαιον εἶναι, the δικαιωθῆναι.---Ζωοποιεῖν is used of 
the bodily awakening according to 1 Cor. xv. 28. ΑἹ the close of 
ver. 11, also, the eat. rec. has the lighter reading of διὰ 6, genit. 
D.ELEG., however, several translations, and many-of the Fathers, 
have the accusative. Lachmann has decided on the usual reading, 
as: isnapp has; Griesbach, Koppe, Rickert, Reiche, on the other 
hand; decide for the accusative. This I too held as move ¢ appre- 
priate, but not so much because I consider, as Reiche does, that 
the genitive has arisen froma dogmatic principles (in order to repre- 
sent the Holy Ghost as operating more independently), hut simply 
for the sake of the context, in connection with the, stronger critical 
‘authorities, and because by taking the genitive the sense appears 
lightened. The accusative represents the dwelling of the Spirit 
‘as pledge of the glorification which shall be of the body ; and that 
enters best into thé tram of Paul's ideas. ᾿Ενοικέω is fond be- 
sides at 2 Cor. yi. 16, Col. 1, 16, of ihe spiritual penetrating of 
the human spirit by the divine. “All the materiad is hero naturally 
to be excluded, but the real nevertheless io be maintained: such 
expressions are not to be reduced to mere Oriental phrases, since 
they have life and being. As surely as the spit is immaterial, yet 
really dwells in the saaterial body, so surcly docs the Divine Spirit: 
penetrate and unite with the human, without annuliing His es- 
sence, or confounding THis hiward laws ; for the himan ΒΡ ΤΠ is the 
᾿ mo, ᾷ 82 
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very organ for the divine, and that is 2 perverse state (sin) if Te is 
not working in it. We lave too litle knowledge of the substance 
of the spirit to got a clear insight into such penetration of spinit Ly 
Spirit, meanwhile natnre offers analogics not to be rejected ingtle 
material, for instance, the penetration of cleetrie or magneti: 
streams. 
Ver. 12, 18. These verses seem to interrupt the chain of the dis- 
course, which proceeds again, in etrict curmection with the forego- 
ing part, αὐ ver. 14. ΠΟΥ give the impression of an onset to a 
parenesis, which is uot completely carried out. A very strict con- 
nection, however, might res git, if the μέλλετε ἀποθνήσκειν ant 
ζήσεσθε were only definitely referred to the glorification of the 
body, so that the sense would be formed as follows : “ Since such 
glory (of bodily glorification) awaits us, we are so much the more 
obliged to live according to the spirit, that we may not lose suck 
glorification, but receive it.” Then “ the mortifying the deeds cf 
the body” would very fitly denote the advancing bodily sanctitica- 
tion, which is considered as means to bodilv glorification. And in 
the dying and living not merely the general states of miscry and 
happiness would be indicated (which, according to the special οἷο- 
rification of the bady, would be something very feeble), but the cb- 
taining and losing this grace of bodily glorification be made pre- 
rmainent. Now that ζῇν should signify glorification, can make no 
difficulty, for this is in fact the szmmit of life, and therefore, at 
Jobn vi. 40, and frequently, ἕξωὴν duomov ἔχειν is used in equal 
signification with the capacity of being raised up at the last day. 
It might however appear more difficult, that μέλλετε ἀποθνήσκειν 
should be: ‘“ Ye will not obtain the resurrection.” Notwithstand- 
ing if it be considered, that at John vi. 50, μὴ ἀποθανεῖν also is 
used in equal signification with the ἀνάστασις ἐν τῇ ἐσχάτῃ 
ἡμέρα, Consequently, that dying is taken equal to not attaining to 
the resurrection, and that, farther, the Apostle supposed the time 
of our Lord’s coming again to be near, and was hoping still to be 
while in. the body clothed upon (2 Cor. v. 2, &c.) ; then the bodily 
dying of the carnal may, without hesitation, be taken synonymously 
with the loss of bodily glorification, and it cannot here be con- 
‘ceived otherwise, if a strict connection is to unite this verse with 
what precedes and follows. The mere general observation, that 
those who walk after the flesh die, would be, according to the spe- 
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cial thoughts immediately’ preceding and following, altogether too 
feeble, and nothing but a repetition of what was said at vii. 6, do, 
" Comp. upon ὀφειλέτης ati. id. The condition of debtors has 
reference to the union, entered into with Christ. (Comp. vi. 18.) ~ 
The πράξεις denotes here the individual sinful tendencies of the old 
mau, his members as it were, which must bo crucified (Gal. v. 24). 
The life ofthe regenerate, therefore, as already observed, is to be a 
Ε gradual erweifying of the old man, not a bettering of it; the holy, 
- but_granted life, is in the new man only. So the man becomes 
perfect, and yet continues poor in lnumility, for what he has is God's 
"work, not bis property. ‘Che reading σαρκός, is seemingly more’ 
-couformable to usage than σώματος, but on that very account it is 
certainly a mere correction. Paul uses σῶμα also In such combi-'. 
_ nations ; comp. vil. 21. ᾿ τν : 
Vers, 14, 15. Most unconstrs ainedly now, after the propose 
asceptation of the. ναῦν of the pre voeding ΜῊΝ the subject con- 
tinues. ‘Phe mortifying of the deeds of the flesh is a being led by 
the’ Spirit, and therefore not (like the former striving described 
vii, 14-24) an anxious task of law, but a working in joyous spirit, 
as if owning the cause, as-thée sons of the House work for them- 
selves in their Father's business. We do not deny ourselves, in 
‘order to be saved thereby, bat because we are saved tn hope bs 
‘grace. The communion in the pains of the Son of God κατ᾽ 
-€£oyzy, secures then, too, the communion in His glory, that is, 
‘itt the entire perfection, the glorification even of the body.(wiil. 17- 
38. Those who are born of the flesh are flesh, those born of the 
Spiritare spirit (John ui. 6.) All πνευματικοί therefore, in the irue 
“dense of the word, are children of God, of the absolute πνεῦμα (John. 
iv. 24.) Thus Paul arrives quite consistently at the idea of tot 
Θεοῦ, which he maintains ‘as the thread of his ar guiment until vor. 
17, and still pursues in the following weighty scotion (from vii. 18) 
The ἄγεσθαι πνεύματι Θεοῦ; accordingly, is nof to he understood 
of the influence of a foreign power, giving ns itavere ils Inyqndse 


a 


from without, but jt is to be considered as “the clement of Life. 
as deciding the tone of character and being, su that tie Spirit of 
God generates also, where We works, a bigher, hoavenly conscious- 
ness, ἃ man of God, x 500} οἵ God.* ‘Phis sonship of Cad, how- 
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ever, men reccive mirrely as one derived from the original Sun, the 
Logos, the μονογενής and πρωτότοκος (viii. 29.) The differguce 
of ἄγεσθαι (Galat. v. 18) and φέρεσθαι (2 Pet. i. 21) was spoken 
of above at ver. 9. But here Paul is not contrasting the abiding 
of the Spirit's operation in the N. T. to its alternation in the Old, 
but bondage to freedom or sonship. In the Ὁ, T., namely, God 
meets man as the holy, righteous principle, foreign to the sinner, 
living ontward to mankind, opposing to him His strict require- 
ments and awakening the φόβος τοῦ Θεοῦ, the begining of 
Wisdora (Ps. exi. 105; in the N.T., on the contrary, God appears 
in Christ most intimately connected and allied with mankind, 
awakening therefore that love, which in its perfection drives away 
all fear (1 John iv. 18), and not only requires, but gives also what 3 
requires. But God gives nothing of less value than His own 
being and nature, because nothing is enough for Him, but Him- 
self; therefore is the ‘state of freedom in love identical with son- 
ship. As spirit born of Spirit, therefore, the faithful of the N. T. 
are greater than the greatest, that are born of women (Matt. xi. 11), 
children, namely, of the heavenly mother, the Jerusalem above 
(Galat. iv. 26.) 

Upon tds Θεοῦ comp. the observations at Luke i. 35. ‘The 
phrase differs from τέκνον Θ᾽ (ver. xvi. 21) only by expressing 
more exactly the developed conscivusness of being a son, while 
τέκνον denotes only the origin itself. ‘The latter name, therefore, 
does not occur as applied to Christ. The poor reductitn of the 
state of being God’s children to the favourable inclination of God 
towards the faithfal is thoroughly untenable ; such inclination is to 
be considered as mere consequence of the essential transformation, 
the birth from the Spirit; God loves the faithful, because He has 
made them accepted in the Beloved (Ephes.i. 6.) "Ets ἀγάπην 
should be contrasted to ds φόβον, but the saying Abba is to be 
construed as the very expression of love. The reading δειλίας 
came perhaps into the text merely from the parallel of 2 Tim. 1. 7, 
where πνεῦμα δειλίας is epposed to the πνεῦμα δυνόμεως καὶ 
ἀγώπης. Πάλιν is to be connected with εἰς φόβον, the omission 
of the word in some unimportant Codd. arises perhaps from the 
false application of it to ἐλάβετε, which, must have made πάλιν 
appear strange, because no actual communication of the Spuit is 
spoken of in the O. T. The word ttofegia is used only by Paul 
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(Rom. vill, 23, ix. 4; Galat: iv. 5; Ephes. i. 5.) Tt signifies 


acceptance to the state of children, and presupposes, therefire, that 


those accepted had not been children. Hence itis clear that the - 


expression has no reference to physical existence, by which all 
natural men also are children of God, but to th inward lle only. 
. Τὰ reference to this, natural men are without God in the world, 
strangers and enemies to Him (Ephes. ii. 12); in Christ they are 
first ordained to the state of children (Ephes. ὦ i. 5.) The expres- 
sion of a child’s consciousness is the ory of Abba, which naturally 
is only to be understood of the true expression of the inward lite. 


"ABBA, SEN Chala. form of aN: The ὁ πατήρ is the Hebrew 


vocative, wherefore the conjecture, ὃ πατήρ, is untenable, The 
choice -of the Chaldaic word is not to be-referred to the. prayer of 
- Christ (Mr, “xiv. 36), as Reiche thinks, nor with Winer (at Galit, 
iv. 6), to be explained from the circumstance that well-known 


prayers of the Jews began so; but to be derived from the form of 


the word. Abba, like papa, ‘can be spoken by the mouth even of 
the babbitng child, and properly, therefore, characterizes genuine 
_ child-like disposition and manner. 

_ Ver. 16. In this state of being children, then, the witness of our 
own spirit with fhat of the divine Spirit penctrate each other in a 
peculiar manner. The one that properly gives witness in this 
testiinonium spivitus is the divine Spirit; the human spirit is more 
the receiver of the witness from Him, as it is said: Spirit wit 
nesseth tHMt Spirit is truth (1 Jolm v. 6); that is, the Spirit needs 
no witriess but Himself for His uth, He has it wholly in Him- 
self; as the light is not and cannot be testified by ought but by 
itself, But as the physical light needs an eye, a faunlty of recep- 
tivity, in order to be pereeived, and ag this ja lisel? light, so is te 
spiritual light, the νοῦς (the human mveduc) the ove for the divine 
Spirit. Tt was observed before (at ver. 0) hut this witne | 
Spirit is not to he placed merely in the tooling (L Jolin i. $2), fre 
His whole inward and outward cHisaey must be taken foyether: 
for instance, His comlort, His incitement, [0 prayer, Tis censnre 
of sin, [is impulse te works of love. τὸ witness before the world, 
and such like inore. Upoa the foundadon of this imtucdintte 
testimony of the Holy Spirit, a// the cegencrule man's conriviian 
of Christ and Lis work finally rests. for the faith ia ihe Serin- 


ture itself’ has its besis upon this experience of the divinity of the 


pruciple which it protaiscs, aad which flows jute the ΠΟ συγ ΟΣ 
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while he is occupied with it. This passage ἴδ, besides, importaut, 
as.one of the most striking in which the human spirit is yepre- 
sented as not in and by vtscif identical with the Divine. + We 
cannot certainly conceive the difference as a specific one; as image 
of God man mustébc in his spirit Aivdred to the Divine (Acts xvi. 
28, 29.) But the human spirit may be defiled by sin (2 Cor. vii. 
1), the Divine not; He may he grieved only (Ephes. iv. 80), or 
driven away; but as the absulute principle of holiness, He is him- 
self incapable of spot. By communication of this highest principle 
of all life, man therefore first becomes one spirit with the Lord 
Himself, as it is said 1 Cor. vi. 17. (Συμμαρτυρξιν here, as at 
ii. 15, is not of the same import with the simple verb; a twofold 
witness rather is here spoken of, that actually indeed blends “ean 
to one, wherein, however, a positive and a negative side may be 
distinguished.) “Moreover, the expressions πνεῦμα δουλείας. 
πνεῦμα ὑιοθεσίας are not to be taken, as though the Apcetls 
assumed a double πρεῦμα, or a twofold form of the operation of 


- the Spuit, one of which effects a servile, the other a filial mina ; 


nor is πρεῦμα to be taken subjectively in the meaning “ minded- 
ness;” the idea is rather to be understood thus: We have received the 
Onxe true Spirit, this Spirit leaves us not in a state of bondage, nor 
calls forth such a state again, but He begets a filial consciousness. 
For the state of bondage and fear is, not that of castaways, but 
subordinate only to that of children; the utterly dead man alone 
is without fear and without the feeling of bondage (ver. wi 9); with 
the awakening (vii. 10--24.) Fear begins, with the regeneration 
(vit. 25, το.) love. 

Ver. 17. The idea of the state of children leads the Apostle, in 
conclusion, to the conception of δόξα as an inheritance, the preper 
possessor of which, indeed, the Only-begotten is, but in which 
His brethren (ver. 29) are to have share. All that glory, there- 
fore, which. the Lord from eternity had with the Father, and 
which he took possession of again after His return to the Father, 
(John xvii. 22) is imparted to the faithful also (Rev. iii. 21.) 
The condition, however, presupposed as known and acknowledged 
of participation in the glory of Christ is the previous ‘participation 
in His sufferings, that is, in the conflict, with sin in ourselves and 

ὃ 


* The assertion of the identity of the human and divine spirit would lead to the con, 
selousness of God in man being the consciousness of God of Himself, which is thorouvty 
unscriptural, Christ himself prays to the God without him, to the Father in Henveu! 
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in the world, whereby alone the new man attains to the fall erowth 
in-God.- Even so are sufferings represented, as the condition of: 
participation in glory, in the passages Col, iji..4; 2 Tim. ii. 12; 
1 Pet. iv. 13; not as though for the extraordinary glory some- . 
thing extraordinary also musi be endured, as equivalent, but in 
so far, as the old man must ‘be crucified with Christ, since the new 
‘man only is and can be capable of the reception and the thankful 
enjoyment of the’ glory to come. (Comp. 1 Pet. iv. 1). Upon 
the idea of νληρονόμος, compaie more particularly at Gal. iv. 1, &e. 

Ejwep has the signification οἱ modo; “ provided that; comp. at 
ver. 9 and at 2 Cor. v. 8. Συμτάσχω is found besides at 1 Cor. 
RH. 26. Συνδοξάζεσθαι does not occur again in the N. T. 


§ 18. OF ‘CHE PERFECTION OF THE WHOLE CREATION WITH THE 
a “s+ CHILDREN. OF GoD. 5 ; 


τ (VIEE 18—89.) 


With a γοῦν free and beantifnl turn, the Apostle leads over 
frota the idea of the suffering of the faithful with Christ to a de- 
scription of. the glory.which awaits them. The peculiar character 
of this glory is in its being a perfection of the individual together 

“with the whole. Thus the following statement gives the reason 
-why the: itidividual cannot alone attain to bodily glorification : 
every individual, namely, is only part and member of the whole, 
and as one member of the body cannot, without disturbance in its 
harmony; bé completed alone, neither can the individual believer 
without the totality. Here below, therefore, the life of the believer 
is a constant walking an hope ;. to behold what is hoped for is not 
for this world = Only the Lord himscif was execpted fvom this lay, , 
because He was Himself the whole, in that Flo essentially included) 
in Himself the totality of the Hie, which unfolded frore Wine. ax 
the germ does the whole tree to be developed from it. Sufferings 


appear therefore here (albeit they remain suill consequent on sin. 
without which every development might have. pone on without 
disturbances and distractions) as a blessiug, aa a means to perfecs 


von; and itis naturally to be understood that this is net nieaut, 
af self-made sulferings—for instance, 


of filec ascetic exercises αὐ 
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denials of a man's own choosing—but of such only as the Lord 
himself sees good to lay upon him. If new the perfection of the 
individual were attached in the passage before us merely to the 
perfection of ‘the whole Church, or even of the whole human race, 
doubtless far fewer difficulties would have been found in it; 
but the Apostle extends bis look over the whole creutiou, 
and this has not wnfrequently been thought too bold an 
idea. It has been attempted, therefore, to say nothing of the 
utterly unfit conceptions which at one time have suggested angels, 
at another awimads, at another the dead (comp. thereon Reiche’s 
excellent observations in his comm. B. ii., 5. 215, &c.), gradually to 
narrow the mighty compass of the Pauline contemplation, according 
as the [expositor’s]- particular view was more or less stinted. Now 
κτίσις was to mean Christians merely, then only a paré at most of 
Christendom, and that either Jew or Heathen-Christians ; then again 
the expression was to apply to the people Israel, or to the Heathen 
magistracy; then it was extended to the whole Heathen worl, 
or to the whole of mankind. The wider the reference is made, 
the nearer vaturally it comes to the truth, notwithstanding 
the most comprehensive of the explanations adduced, that of © 
the whole of mankind, is not sufficient, since the Apostle 
spans with one mighty glance the wzhele creation in all its 
parts. That even the inanimate creation was not excluded 
from his thought, has been set forth so with one consent, and 
with such striking reasons, bythe latest interpreters, (by Tholuck, 
Stier, Riickert, Reiche, Usteri, Schneckenburger,* Kilner), that I 
feel excused from the repetition of those reasons, with leave to refer 
to the well-known writings of these learned men, (éspecially to 
Reiche’s copious discussion upon this passage, compared with his 
two Festprograms of 1880 and 18382.) Meanwhile, this remark- 
able and important idea of glorification to be looked for of the 
whole creation, demands still a somewhat more exact consideration, 
to which we hope to contribute by the following reflections.+ The 


* Comp. Schneckenburger’s Beity. 8. 118, &c., and Ulman’s and Umbreit’s Studien 
Jabrg. 1832. H. 4. 5. 835, ke. Of Usterithe 4th Edit. of the Paul. Lebxbegr. appendix HH, 
In the three first editions he explaing κτέσις of mankind. 

« + The Greek fathers explained the passage, almost withont exception, of the creation. 
Angustine’s Polemics against the Manichees, for Whose hylozoistic view of the world 
this passage must naturally have been very welcome, induced him to consider it merely 
of the extra-Christian part of mankind, and his influence in the middle ages decided 
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question then ‘is, first of all, how far-the Apostle, if he would speak 
of inanimate and unconscious natute, can ascribe to it a waiting, 
yearning, and groaning for the veyelation of the children of God? 
Just. because this did not seem’ probable, even meu, who were 
_ not averse from the idea of a glorification of nature in itself, have 
believed themselves forbidden to find it here; and, therefore, ex- 
plained the «rics of the heathen world, or of all men apart from 
‘Christianity, who are longing yet to, hecome partakers of the sal- 
vation in Christ. Or, in referring the κτίσις to inanimate ‘nature, 
its representation as of a waiting, yearning creature, has been con- 
ceived merely as allegory, for which even Reiche still decides; but 
in no way cari we accede to this latter view. Holy Soript ture 
throughout conceives nature, in its relation to the world of spirits, 
ike the human body im its relation to the soul and spirit, as filled. 
and borne by their living breath. As, therefore, in the individual, 
the spiritual life operates either with a distracting or glorifying ef: 
fect upon the bodily substance, so does’ the life of the regenerate; 
considered as a whole, upon the totality of the creation. The con- 
scious life in-man is but the bloom of the life that sways im the 
stun of the creation. If we observe, then, the unconscious crea- 
tion more narrowly, we must acknowledge that an inrpulse to glo- 
tification, a yearning for perfection, appears in it also.* The whole 
- bent of the plant urgesit to bring all its powers to perfection in the 
blossom: and the fruit, and if checked by cireumstances in its’ de- 
yelopment—for instance by want of light—an effort of all its powers 
may be perceived to surpass the himdrances, and outset the default ; 
so that a plant often presses through narrow clefts to get at the 
element of life, and produce itsbloom. The same impulse for glo- 


mary to follow this view. The reformers first unanimously returned to the referenee of 
the κτίσις to the whole creation, for which even Grotinug too determined. The Seciu- 
jaws and Arminiane again uddneed other acceptations, which since the last cortory, wen 
Protestants followed. The Intest conmmeamators mop the episde since Tuoluck have 
returned, uotwithstanding, to the ancient explanation; only many of thea, even ὅΠα- 
luak, Reiche, Mever, te Wette, err froma the truth iu dais respect, that they πολ altoge. 
ther capricivusly Lave the cxtva-Christinn men excluded frou the riers. Olina bas 
given quite the right interpretation, as αἶδὸ Krabhe has, (Of Sin pd, 15. 


* Beautifully, says Schubert (Mand). der Kodimol, Niiranberg, 182) poo): 4 Bye ΤῸ 
the things .of ibe world of bodies which surceunds ne, there ds an element of fife, a, 
yearniug af what is bound, whieh, ko that Menmomatuue, aneoneciousiy mmkes sys 
phony, when the rey touches it from above. The Genovese pliilosephor, Bonner reps. 
ΕΡΈΙΕῚ the striving af neatare efter a niere pe fe ΟἹ ptate Hi lis Pallagenesie phi ileeepht: atte, 
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rifivation shows isclf also in the animal. [ἢ this impulse of Jit 

that creates life again, the Hle enclosed in the animal would press 
as if beyond itself, but naturally can produce nothing better than 
what itself contains. Jnasmuch, however, as the animal sensibly 
suffers from the sin of men, the yearning and waiting for redeap- 
tion is expressed far more distinctly and perceptibly in it ;* the 
eye of a suffering or dying animal speaks a language to which every 
fecling mind is sensible; it sighs and yearns for redemption, or 
ralficr the goneral hfe im it yearns to get frce from its confinement. 
Lhe waiting and yeaxning of the creature, therefore, cannatpossibly 
be admitted to be mere allegory, neither is there any obvious reason, 
after what has been said, to think it applicable on/y to men living 
out of the Christian principle. These certainly are not to be con- 
sidered as excluded, for, as the children of God (ver. 19) can only 
be those regenerate by the Spirit of Christ, there would be a tote 
silence (Gf the «ross were to signify the inanimate creation exclu 
sive of men) upon the ultimate bringing in of the exira-christisn 
world, nay, it would be almost denied, which in every respect is 
untenable. It is also entirely indemonstrable, that κτίσις siguifics 
the creation z/thouf man. The children of God, on the contrary, 
may be considered as separated from the general creation, and are 
here expressly distinguished by the Apostle, because they form, as 
it were, a new creation different from the old. Hf it should be said, 
however, that the Apostle does mean by these cluldren*of Ged ail 
mankind, so far, namely, as it is destined to be received into the 
community of Christ; then the men who lived before Christ would 
still be omitted, or supposing them to be included as children of 
God, (but which ver. 28 decidedly contradicts, since the first fraits 
of the Spirit cannot possibly be ascribed to them), then thus much, 
at least, must be allowed, that men, as much and as far as they 
yet belong to the old life, are also reckoned as «riots, for, ver. 23, 
the same vearning is mentioned of the children of God, as ver. 19 
‘is ascribed to the creature. The separation, therefore, does nut 
admit of being so much outwardly as inwardly effected ; the κτίσις 


* Géthe’s correspondence with ἃ child affords proof of how a spirited contemplatio: 

of nature still leads to this apostolic idea. Bettina writes (B. 1, 8.38): “ When I stand 

_allalone at night in open nature, I feel as though it were a spirit and begged redemption 

ofme. Often have I bad the sensation as if nature, in wailing sadness, eutreated 

something of me, so that, not to understand what she longed for, eut through γεν very 
heart.” 
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15. everywhere, even in man, im the regenerate hiniself, 80 far as the 
‘transforming Spirit of Christ has not- yet wrought his change ; bat, 
at all events, mankind out of Christianity cannot be considered as 
excluded: from the κτίσις,"ῈἙ Tt would be much. easier, and far more 
vatural, if the Κτίσις were to be understood only of men, who are 
still ever the nearest object. of redemption, exclusive of the inant- 
mate world; .an_acceptation of the passage, which, on the whole, is 
the only one that éan have a place in our consideration, beside the 
explanation proposed by us." But 1, it is against this that αὐ men 
‘cannot be:meant by κτίσις here, since the regenerate as such (ver, 

. 19) are expressly excepted from it, but in no way are they treated 
ὯΝ part. of the κτίσις. ‘Then 2, the simple thought, that there is a 
_ yearning for redemption im the men, who are yet far from the cove- 
nants of the divine promise, would clearly have been expressed quite 
differently from the tone of .this passage. Lastly, 8, the idea of a. 
glorification of the universe does not at all belong to the Apostle 
alone, but it pervades the whole scripture.; it is, therefore, in tho- 
rough keeping with the connexion of the whole passage, which ad- 
vances from the individual to the whole, for Paul to demonstrate, 
how, with.the perfecting of the Church of Christ, the world itself 
‘will receive its perfection.t Accordingly, then, we must say. that 
Paul contrasts Christ, and the new creation called forth by Him, to 
all the ‘old creation, together with the unregenerate men, as the 
flower of this creation. The whole of this old ereation has one ΠΠῸ 
-in itself, and this is yearning for redemption from the bonds which 
hold it and hinder its glorification ; this one yearning has forms dif- 


* For tie acceptation that Paul, in this. passage, would have merely wneonscious 
nature, exchudisig unconverted men, to be understood by the expression κτίσιν, the pes- 
sage, ver. 21, καὶ dur) ἢ κτίσις seems to speak. The Apostle Las most certainly con- 
ceived the life of natnre iu 118 extreme form, as unconscious, nay, as Lifeless nature; bat 
it does not follow that he did not conceive the natural inan, the μὴ ὄντες (Mom, iv, 17), 
from whom tree men are vet fo be born, as grown with the most remote formations of 
the natural life. The πᾶσα ἢ xrions, ver. 24, speaks decidedly for Uils, aud the suauner 
in which the erfecs is deserihed as willing and lopging. for whieh the supposition of a 
yacre personification is not sulfeient, 


s 
£ Rosenerenz, in his Ussertario de corrupto sachin siatu, (Rusiom, 1834), dedies 


together the disturbance of the harmouy of life ii uncouseinus mature; Dnt ip sav τὸς 
thing ut all of the clear declarations of Holy Seripiare thereon, dis sccoptation. since 
the actually apparent monstrons Uisharmonies in smture cenuot be denied, wonld lead, 
consistently carried Gut, to Lueretiwn doubls ia God's love καὶ wisdom. Camp, Lacret, 
de natuy, ger vy. 100), &e., where it is said: * Ausita confirmare, neguaquain ποθ divi 
Nitns esse paraturh nathown reraim, tanta stat preedita enlpa” 

: 
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ferent only npon the different degrees of life, and is naturally pirex 
and: strumger in unregencrate nien than in plants and anit sale. nm 
them the creation lias. as jt wore, its month, by which it can cive 
vent fo its collective feclme. Yet the most of these men Anowe net 
what the yearning and seskiug in them properly mean ; they wder- 
stand not, the language of the spirit in them; nay, they suppress 
it often, thongh it is, meanwhile, audible in their heart, and what 
they do not understand themselves, God understands, who listens 
even to prayers not understood." So decided, notwithstanding, as 
the contrast is between the old and new creation, yet they,may not 
be considered as separated thoroughly. Rather as the new mar 
in all distinctness from the old, still is 7 the old, so is the new 
creation (Christ and the new life proceeding from Him) in the old 
world. The old creation, therefore, is like an impregnate moths: 
(comp. at ver. 28) that bears a new world in her womb—a life 
which is not herself, which neither springs from her, but which, ly 
the overmasiering power that dwells in it, draws her life, with which 
if is connected, on and on into itself, and chauges it into its nature, 
so that the birth (the completion of the new world) is the mother's 
death (the sinking of the old.) As then there is a regeneration 
of the individual, there is a regeneration + also of the universe (Ainit, 
xix. 28), and as the former is completed gradually, so is the latter 
also, Foras Paradise at first vanished from the earth with sin 
(Gen. iii. 18), and in man’s inward being the νοῦς was subjected to 
sin; so does the restoration through Chiist begin first with the 
liberation of the νοῦς (Rom. vil. 25), and im the creation with the 
restoring of Paradise at the resurrection of the just, the representa- 
tives of the νοῦς for the totality (Rev. xx. 4, Ke). To this time 
the prophecies of me propiets point, that the deserts shall blossom 
again (Is. xxxv. 1, &c.), the lamb and the lion shall feed together 
(Is. xi. 6, &c. ; xxxv. 93 Ixv,25.) As, however, in the individual 


* Accordingly Luther quite justly saya: “ Albeit the creature hath not such speech as 
we have, it hath a language still, which God and the Holy Spirit beareth and understand- 
eth, how it groaneth for the wrong it must endure from the ungodly, who misuse it 56." 

t Acts iii. 21, ἀποκατάστασις πάντων has a like signification, answering the Rab- 
binieal abt a ua Ὁ renovatio mundi. Luther naively designates this glorification of 
nature as the putting on of God's Easter robe, instead of the present workaday dress ; 
the foundation of which expression is the comparison of the course of the world with the 
week of the creation (Gen, i.), upon which a new “Sabbath is still to follow. (Comp. 
Tholuck’s fifth appendix to his Treatise on Sin and the Atoner, where the universality of 
the longing for a paradisiacal time is proved.) 
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even after ὙΠῸ. experience. of soiemption, the flesh remains still swb- 
jected to the law’ of. sin-(comp. at, vil. 25), so with’ the-restoration of 
Paradise in the kingdom of God upon earth, the animal life in na- 
‘mire, ay, ‘even in man (Rev. xx.'7, 8), is not. yet quite over.’ 
powered ; henee, as the individual néeds the bodSly glorification, so 
does the whole creation: need a total transformation—the passing 
away of the old heaven and the old earth (2 Peter 111.}, and the 
birth of a new heaven and a new earth (Is. Ixy. 17; Rev. xx. 11, 
&o. ; XN. 2 22), at the general resirrection. Flere the animal life, 
that adverse middle step between matter and spirit-conscions life, is 
quite overcome, and the glorified matter become the pure bearer of 
the spirit. So then it is clear also, that, by the «rics, not merely 
our earth or our solar system, but ‘the’totality of all creation, (οὐ- 
‘paves καὶ yi) = PUT own: the spiritual and matevial world), 
must be understood.- Whether the ancient world had such a per- 
ception of the greatness of the uniy erse ag the telescopes give us, 
does not signify in this respect ; the Spint of God in thé Apostles 
understood explicite what they theraselves took implicite only; even 
if they ¢ thought the universe smaller than we are accustomed to 
consider it, they, nevertheless, meant the universe as well as oar- 
selves in every expression that denotes the totality ; just as a drop 
of water is meant bye every one who utters the word, whether be 
know or nat, that it.contains ἃ world of animaleula. Just πὲ 
little can the smallness. of the earth, in relation to the universe, 
ani the many vast globes in it, withhold, from this acceptation ; 
for either it may be said that, as in the haman organism, little 
members (the eye for mstance) are more important than great 
ones, the leg for instance—so in the whole system of the worlds 
(to us, indeed, yet quite unknown) the earth ovenpics a far more 
imnportant, place than the largest fixed stars; er, the diminutive- 
ness of the earth might be admitted with the remark, that itis the 
very method of the Lord to choose the Htile and to make something 
out of that which is nothing 


Atal events. the earth never ap- 
+ Theantiful ay fis thonelt, which dees nat, however, belong ia we. 
notwillstanding, on wearer concileration, yidid perlagy (a tho other adiermdive: Goll 
namely chooses indeed for (ie πον rabliine prrposes, what ἐδ lite and despised ἐν aie 
eyes of men, because they look to {ue (orm, oud wet ta fe substance, lug ἘΠῚ not vibes 
dein wid of iteelf ide and contempeiide, Gad hehedds the dines aecorgive to ΠΡ ΤΌΣΟ 
ecsence, and accordingly use@ them ales; what is Hite for Uitheynrpe 
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pears in holy scripture as a pili{nl speck of rust on the great clock - 
work of the creation, but as the point where the great conflict be- 
tween light and darkness is most decidedly carried on; therefore, 
it is, that what is goimg on upon the earth may have the most tho- 
rough effect upon the universe. 

Ver. 18. The Apostle passes from the foregoing part of his dis- 
course to the glory awaiting the faithful, by bringing the sufferings 
in this temporal state of the world into immediate parallel with it. 
The λογίζομαι γάρ namely, is so connected with the évrep συμ- 
πάσχομεν, that the mediating thought: “ which we easily may,” 
is to be supplied. Ver. 18 then contains an indirect encourage- 
ment not to withdraw from these sufferings. 

Ὁ viv καιρός = ἀιὼν οὗτος. Comp. in the comm. part i. at Matt. 
xi. 82. “A&cos has here its closest meaning, that which draws 
down the scale, outweighs anything. The παθήματα are not merely 
physical sufferings, but the spiritual sufferings also, which proceed 
from the sing of others; the consequences of men’s own sinx, 
known and express, are naturally to be excluded. Even therefore 
the δόξα also is the comprisal of all that, which inwardly and ont- 
wardly blesses and glorifies the man. The principle of blessedness 
and glory is operative indeed in man already here below (Col. iii. 
3, 1 Cor. xii. 12), but only in a manner hidden and ever in con- 
flict with the sin in. the old man ; hence its ἀποκάλυψις is some- 
thing future. ; 

Ver. 19. Flow very incapable the suffermgs of this time are of 
being compared with the glory to come, Paul proves by this that | 
the children of God and their glorification are an object of vearn- 
ing for the universe. In this thought mankind is raised to a height 
which as much surpasses all poor human conjectures upon its develop- 
ment, as the humiliations which the Scripture awards to the natural 
man, to the unenlightened, seem little suitable. The Word of God 
measures out depth and height to the very uttermost, and shocking 
as itis, when human pride would make itself great, as adorable is 
the mercy of God, by which he, whom it first lowered beneath all, 
is then as made humble exalted over all. In this sense, as the centre, 
round which the purposes of God conduct their movements, Paul 
calls the faithful “a spectacle to the world, to angels, and to men.’ 
(1 Gor. iv. 9, comp. also thereon at 1 Gor. vi. 2). ΑΒ ver. 18 the 
δόξα, so here now the ὑμοῖ τοῦ Θεοῦ are considered as present, al- 
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ready existing, but nut becume perecptible as being what they are.* 
1: follows, of course, that no such members of the Church are meant, 
as only outward)y belong to her, but those, who as truly regene- 
yate, bear Christ’s life in them. Hence it is ever properly Christ 
alone that is glorified, rules and goverus in tht faithtul; and for 
this very cunse donc the least in the kingdom of God, as burn of 
God, is greater than the greatest born of women, because Christ is 
his fe (Galat. i, 20.) As, however, Christ's glory was first re- 
vealed at the resurrection, so too the glory of the regenerate at their 
resurrection. This revelation then the waiting creature yearns Sor, 
in the feeling that it is to share the glory of it. . 
᾿Αποκαραδοκία, which is found once more in the N. Τὶ at Plil. 
i. 20, from ἀποκαραδοκέω, xapadoxéw, signifies exserto eapite 
prospicere, as the Eiymod. magn. says: τῇ κεφαλῇ προβλέ- 
mew. Hence “ urgently to long for something, to wait for.” (Comp. 
Eurip. Rhes, 144, Died. Sie. xiv. 60.1 The connection with 
the syponyinous ἀπεκδέχεσθαι enhiauces the idea in this passage. 
But as regards the principal idea κτίσεις, the prevailing signifi- 
cation ‘of the expression (as was observed at i. 20), in the N. T. is, 
what ig created (== κτίσμα), in i. 20 only it extends to the act of 
creating. Hence it frequently significs (usually in connexion with 
ὅλη or πᾶσα, but withont this oddition also, thengh uot without the 
articlet the universe, the whole world. (So ver. 22, Mr. xvi. 15, 
Gol. 1.15. Further Wisd. xix. 6, Judith xvi. 14.) 
now κτέσες might fguratively, as with most nations similar expres 
sions are go used, ey, ma by the Rubbins), signify men only ; 
but it does not so oceur in the N. T. The passages Mr. xvi. 15 
(which Reiche still maintains), Col. i, 23 are to be taken other- 
wise ; in the former κτέσις is mankind only so fargis it is regarded as 
the flower of the ereation m general, as appears from the use of πᾶσα 
also with it; in the latter κτίσις is taken Iocally of the extent of 
earth, equol to κόσμος. Κτίσις, however, occurs in the N.'I'. of 


.* The difference of the iuward life of the faithful from their exterior, which js not 
different from the world, is incomparably represented by the well known song :— 

“Es glénzet der Christen invendiges Lebea."—(* All glovious within 18 the life of 
believers.”)—[Comp. Fs. xlvy. 11.1 an 

+ Yet compare Mark x. 6, xiii. 19, 2 Fet. iii, 4, where the formula dw’ dpyie κτί- 
σεως cents; “in this formala, however, the idea of the heginning already Ieada necessa~ 
tily to the totality, which chercfore does not require to be further especially marked by 
the“artiele, 
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single creatcd things, as Ttum, i. 23, viii. 89, Heb, iv. 15, end 
therefore it cannot still be denicd that it is possible it τρέψαι moan 
mnaukind. Only this must be denied in the passage before 1... Vee 
cause, to say noting of the reasons already adduced above, πῶσα 
ἡ κτίσις occurs ver. 22, which cannot possibly signify a part of 
the creation, yet κτίσις, ver. 19, may not be taken ina sense dil 
ferent from that in ver. 22. ‘The rabbinical usage, however, (on 
which compare the remarks at Mr. xvi. 15), according to which 
ma significs the heathen, caunot be of any assistance here, 
becanse surely not the heathen only are longing for the revelation 
of the sons of God, but the Jews also. Accordingly the κτίσις, 
as has been dedaced already, can only signify here the totality of 
the universe, as the first creation, in contrast to the wee one in 
Christ, and that not without men, but with even the extra-Chlils- 
tian men. When Reiche (Ὁ. ii. 8. 191), mentions, on the contrary, 
that judgment awaits those who are without Christ, that they ther 
fore cannot long for the revelation of the children of God ; this is wee 
only of those who, having become acquainted with the lif in Chris 
have rejected it; bat all those, to whom it has not come at all. τὶ 
could not therefore refuse it, are naturally to be considered, as the 
members of mankind before the birth of Christ. The same longing 
therefore is to be supposed in them, which constitutes the charavtey 
of this race before Christ. Of the circumstance, Lowever, the: 
there are men who refuse the salvation in Christ, the Apostle could 
so much the less take notice here, as an unconscious longing fcr 
well-being is still even in them, and they are only deceiving them- 
selyes, if they hope to find it ow of Christ. (Upon the particular 
use of κτίσις in Hebr. ix. 11, 1 Pet. ii. 13, we shall treat when we 
come to the explanation of these passages.) 

Vers. 20, 21. As ground for this expectation of the creature the 
Apostle assigns first of all its subjection to perishableness, but then 
at the same time observes that this is not nor is to be absolute, but 
that the creature itself must become free from it, as the children of 
God are already (in hope, v. 24) become free from it. In these 
verses the ματαιότης (or φθορά) and the δάξα, which is to be con- 
sidered as d@@apcia,—the ὑποταγή (or δουλεία) and the ἐλευ- 
‘Oepla, form antitheses. - Both parallel members stand in necessary 
connexion ; the bondage is as little to be supposed without perish- 
ableness, as the freedom without glory ; nay, the one is, necessarily 


ww 
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and of itself the other also ; wherefore too ab the close of verse 21 


freedom. end glory could 88. plended to the one conception of ἔλευ- 
Oepia- τῆς δόξης. Now the aorist: (Srotdyy) leads in, a wanner 
not to be mistaken te an, historical event; originally thé creature 

too was free, but it ceased to be so. “That here the fall of man and 


.. the curse attaching to it is alluded to (Gen. iii. 17, &e.,) cannot be 


‘darkness. As the light is the life of the world (Jolin i i 


dotbted ; we-have accordingly in these verses a highly significant 
eommentary upon the Old Testament hieroglyphics. “We perceive 

from it, that the transition of the curse from the conscions creature 
to-the unconscious is no ΓΙ ΠῚ ‘one, but one of internal neces: 
sity. The Aposile, namely, connects the two here, the conseicts 


- and unconscious life of ihe ofeation, in sue a manner with each 


other; as to prédicate the same event equally of both. The dvy 
ἑκοῦσα leads princi ipally to the 9 conscious or at least animated crea- 
‘tion, whilst the καὶ ἀντὴ ἢ κτίσις: immediately refers to the 
extreme points ‘of the ercature in its unconscious existence, whose 
participation in the great: process of liberation in the redemption 
is wort tobe the “Jatest perceived. But, as was before observe 


‘there is the same relation between the conscious and aneonscious 


life of the creature in the whole, as that between soul and body in 


‘the individual ; mankind is the bearer of the consciousness of the 


_ World in the treation, as the’ children of God are the beurers’ of 
᾿ the cousciousness. of God, and are even therefore, as kasi 


«κτίσεις, -taken from the-old. Accordingly, as the fall even of the 


creature beran with man, so does the restoration of that creature 
begin also with him.” The notion of being subjected to ματαιότης 
or φθορά presupposes however nainrally a germ of better life, which, 
bourid only by alien power, is held in δουλεία, - This alien power is 
no other than. that of the prince of this world, gf the kingdom of 


the darkness the death, the disturbing clement; but denth is only 
the head of φθορά. The words of the Apostle cunsoquenily ave 
not to be linited to any special corruption, snch as the abuse of 
the ereature for idolatry, tat they moan Uda tugether Ὁ 10. wll οὐδὸν 
consequences 5 Οὗ βίη, dn as far, however, as there js lefi in avery 
creature a germ of nobler life, which forms the form of vexming 
for redemption, 80 far also a constant combat of nature against the’ 
ματαιότης and φθορά, and the head they cone do, θάνατος, naay 


ba observed. This is signified hy the dvy ἑκοῦσα brrerayy, Every 
x ae λ 
vt 2 
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natural man, ay eve 
itself, to re 


animal, every plant straggles to get beyoud 
lize an idea, in the realization of which it has its ἔλευ- 
θερία, that 18, the being perfe cetly answering he divine harmony ; 
Dut the nothingness ogy Ps, xxix. 6, Eccl.i 2,14), pervading its 


natute, that is, the life 1 failing in its fulness, and the trapeileriness 
grounded therein and death its ond, Ints no created thing atta ius 
aim; every iudividaal of the species rather begins the circle of its 
course again, and struggles cheerlessly against the impossibility of 
periceting 156. Andeven the history of mankind-would be nothing 
more than euch a cheerless beginuiug over again, were not the ele- 
ment of hope in it, and that the lope on [lim who is to bring back 
all that is lost. ‘Throrgh this fount of life alono ‘the life of man 
receives being by [lim, who has that power ol endless life (Heby. 
vil. 18), which gives all nature being algo. For this whole ὕπο- 
ταγή under the bondage of death is indeed for punishment‘ot sin, 
buc it is nt the same time a blessing too and αὶ moaus for God to 
canplete His works; therefore the Apostle says, ὑπετάγη διὰ τὸν 
ὑποτάξαντα. That the ὑποτάξας can only be God, not the devil, 
nor Adam, nor Nero (as Semler thought, who understood κτίσις 
of the Jews, whose conversion Nero hinderéd), needs no proof; Gen. 
iii, 17, &c., where God pronounces the curse, is decisive for it. But 
the ordinary neceptation of the Sd in the meaning * by or through” 
is not so certain. td δ. a¢e. may doubtless Le used of means 
(comp. at John vi. 57, and Winer’s Gr. p. 378), and this accepta- 
tion might here be thonght preferable, because ἑκοῦσα. precedes it, 
so that the sense should be: “ not by its awn “will, but by God's 
will” Bat the observation, that God is the originator of this ὑ ὑπο- 
ταγή, and nol mau, is something too idle w Lnve any place in this 
grand developuieut, God is acknowledged to work all, and man. no- 
thing but by God. There is signiticd however besides in ἑκοῦσα nol 


the mere will, but the willingness (1 Cor. ix. 17) ;* the κτεσίς sub- 


* The congeption of te ὀυχ ἑκοῦσα ag contrast, nat to the elildren of God butte the 
natura) mw, wae with and by his will hecatne subject to vanity, which is not the cose 
with the unevnsclons creature. is quits untenable. Ih was in man's first sin by no 
means his will to become swhjcel 10 venity; probably indeed he’ snbjectcd himself 
with inward repugnanee to Wis curse, which becomes u blessing, se eeon cs the 
resistance yields. Hence all divine preaching begins with repentance, for this deadens 
(he resistance and makes the cross to he willingly borne. But that, if this be the 
sense of the worls. the creature cannot be meant without mau, is clear, Should 
wbe conception of the ὀυχέκοῦσα, which we have disprded, he (cuahle, the ὑπο: 
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joeted itself with: resistane e (only repentance and faith effeet in 
main the willingness to subject himself to this order), because it did 
᾿ not perceive the purpose of this divine management ; but this pur- 
“pose. was no other than the fulfilment of the divine plans of the 
world, which after the entrance of ain could only be completed by 
surrender of ‘the creature to death, wherefore Christ’s death took 
away again all consequences of the fall, The διὰ τὸν ὑποτάξ- 
avra is intended to express’ this reference to the plans of the divine 
government of the world ;, for God’s sake, to Elis honour and final 
glory éven this seeming destruction of His creation served. On 
-this.aeconnt the only begotten Son of God also subjected Himself. 
to it, and all His saints with Him share this subjection to the φθορά 
and the θάνατος, for as man fell by sling to be high, he rises 
again by the love 70 lowliness ἴον God dwells only with the lowly. 
_ Vers. 22, 28. Into the more general idea of the yearning of the 
κτίσὶς (ver. 19), that of pan is admitted now, which since the eat- 
- ing of the fruit dfthe tree of knowledge is the inheritance of the 
creation. In the νῦν of Christ's appearance there is, beside the. 
fountain of pain, πὰ inexhaustible fountain of joy Brst opened also, 
which the world hefore Christ looked for in hope, srhereby its pain 
was hindered front turning to despair, but which to the faithful of 
the New Testament already vouchsafes enjoyment; albeit only a 
partial enjoyment. “The cuvedives defines still more nearly the 
nature of the pain; it is eorapaved to that anxious, woful pain of 
‘a woman iy travail, which is peculiar, in that those who are in Ja- 
hour feel together with the pain the secret joy of giving existence 
‘toa néw being. The Apostle ascribes this chardeter also to the 
conflicts and sovrows of mankind, and of the whole ereatnre in ber 
travail of thousands of years. The συνωδέμει therefore indicaics 
indeed on the onc hand the greatest height of pain, bat on the other 
it contains the intimation also, that it brings with it the secret cheer 
of not being pnrposeless, Phe birth-pangs of the creature give 


st flops notanhall of Cabin made: 
“γα 16 padaye vie μη πτον αὶ 


τάξας wast then bo man, whirl (πὸ οἱ 
the words anite properly, in si tM πα το 
detinetup sub eomnpiione.” ἢ 
rome by a bivher power, that of bove. 
closed in braskel-, bul in he scaaeets 
ἀλλὰ uuely foros Bo entitles 


a tuner of death, shiek eau only he aver 


swans age uot with Grieshacl: τὸ ho rage 


Paria ὑπετάγη Oey ἑκοῦσαν GME biti 


Sta dry fant. lat 


: , sot ΔΑ ΟΝ 
τὸν ὑποτάξιντα ἐπὶ ἰλπίθι, 
with ἐπ᾽ ἐλπίδι the autithesis τὰ the μεν, half of cor 20, “WL LOighesne παν tas 
aveatpre subjected ta vanity, but nat for ever” 
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life to a new and fairer world! (Ihe rabbinical expression sban 
ΠΩΣ for denoting the great conflicts before the Lord's coming 
again, is to be taken from the same profound image; comp. thercon 
at Mutt. xxiv. 6, &c.) In this general struggle for a perfect state 
the children of Crod themselves, so long as they sojourn here on 
‘earth, still take share; for in their σάρξ they carry the κτίσις still, 
wid in it cven they still remain subjected to φθορά. As therefore 
the regenerate has a conflict sin:ilav to that of the merely awakened 
(comp. at vil. 14, &c.), he also has the groaning and waiting of 
the creature, but with this difference that in his νοῦς he has the 
consciousness of God already present, and his σῶμα only tarries 
still for the ἀπολύτρωσις, which comes to pass so soon (according 
to ver. 11) as the mortal body is made hiving.* 

Ver. 22, the ovorevater, συνωδίνει is not to be referred to the 
children of God; the transition ὁν μόνον δέ, ἀλλά, does not ad- 
xnit of this. Ὁ would not however regard the σύν as mere strengih- 
ening of the simple form. It is best without doubt to resolve the 
κτίσις into the totality of the individual formations, which consti- 
tute it, and then to take the sense of the words to be that every- 
thing in nature yearns ove with another for the freedom of the 
children of God. The ἄχρι τοῦ νῦν applies to the time of the 
completion of the work of Christ, and the birth of the children of 
God connected with it, to which the yearning of the creature 
looked. Vor. 98. Many different readings are found in the words 
GANG καὶ ἀυτοί κ. τ. λ., Which however have no influence on the 
thought. ‘The reading proposed by Gniesbach is very natural, bat 
it isjust on that account questionable, whether it is the original 
one, Lachmann would read καὶ ἀντοί merely, and encloses ἡμεῖς 
in brackets. But perhaps Paul wrote ἡμεῖς ἀντοί twice, without 
iis being at all necessary to suppose an enhancing at the second, 
such as any special reference to Paul or the Apostles. The στενάξ- 
εἰν ἐν ἑαυτοῖς is to be considered as opposed to something hke στενά- 
few ἐν ἄλλοις, and applies to the groaning for their own perfec- 
tion, which does not exclude a sympathy praving for the perfection 
of others and ofthe whole. The expression ἀπολύτρωσις τοῦ σώ- 
μῶτος is only found here: it gives the redemption in its absolute 
completion (1 Cor. i. 80), while the expression used elsewhere with- 


* Upon the ἀπολύτρωσις τοῦ σώματος comp. more perticnlarly at Ὁ Cor, xv. and 2 
Cor. v. The latter passage has especial affinity with the one before as. 


“eb 
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out the addition σώματος denotes the beginning of the redeeming 

operation of Christ. Applied to the body, the formula contains . 
at the same time the indication, thet thorg isa nobler germ, ἃ body 

of light as it were, dwelling in it, which being bound at present, 

shall some time be free through Christ. 

The description of the’ proper character of the tio) or τέκνα τοῦ 
Θεοῦ is remarkable. ‘They have the πνεῦμα ὑιοθεσίας (ver. 15), 
but yet are longing for the ῥιοθεσία itself. The Spirit namely is 
only the principle, which both begets that ὑεοθεσία aid al the same 
time grants the pledge lor it. The ῥιοθεσία is not perfect until the 
hodily glorification, for it is the stato of absolute perfection, in 
which the man as microcosin is ἃ purc imaye of the μακροκόσμος, 
the πῶσα κτίσις. Without bodily glorification, however, the heing 
of man is imperfect, therefore even the souls under the altar long * 
for bodily perfection (Rev. vi. 9.) As possessors of the Spirit, the | 
faithful, from whom there is no grouud at all for separating the 
Apostles or Paul alone, are said to be τὴν ἀπαρχὴν.τοῦ πνεύματος 
ἔχοντες. “ρου the idea aletady touched npon, that the regenerate 
is called a possessor of the Spirit, so that the Spirit seems io be sub- 
ject.to him, comp. more particularly at 1 Cor. xiv. 82. The expres- 
sion ἀπαρχή (= Fru Levit. xxiii, 10, Deut. xxvi. 2) refers 
to the figure of acigreat harvest of the Spirit, which awaits man- 
kind, and whose first fruits were allotted to the Apostolic church in 
all their glory. ‘Che ideas both of the eurly ripe, and of the excel- 
lent, are equally to- ke maintaingd therein, and on this account those 
are by no means to he underst6od here, ageording to the snpposi- 
ion which has been again: maintained by Glécker, who are just . 
come into Christianity, end the Apostles to be contrasted with them 
by the second ἡμεῖς. This expression, however, naturally leads ta 
an iaferiorily of the Old Testament life, im which all, as well rege- 
neration as communication of the Spirit, existed as type only, not 
as substance. Ws 

Vers. 24, 25. By this participation of the regenerate in the groan- 
ing of-the creature, the Apostle would not have the ‘reality of the 
redemption denied or bmited ; this is rather objectively fulfilled 
(ἐσώθημεν), though not jn perceptible possession of it, but in hope. 
‘This passage is cspecially important to determine the notion of ἔλ- 
ms. First of all itis opposed to βλέπειν (— διὰ ἔιδους περύπα- 
tety, 2 Cor. y. 7), to the being able to behold as outwardly exist- 
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ing; but next it forts as strong ἢ contrast to the eomplete absence 
and separateness of the object ; it is rather identical with the in- 
ward possesslur of thie thing hoped for, so for namely as it 13 
spiritunl goods. Man can only believe and hope for eternal 
things, so far us they are inwardly present to him, and on this ae- 
count the Christian hope stands so Ingh; she is the daughter of 
experience (Rom, v. 4). and as such maketh not ashamed, and sister 
Goad wishes, desire, longing, 
all this therefore is not ἔλπες, for there is wanting therein the in- 
ward essential possession of the thing longed for. 

Ver. 24. Lachmann leaves out the καὶ, which too is more bur- 
densome than advantageous to the sense. Hermann’s remark upon 
the use of καὶ (ad Viger. p. 857) is not applicable here, as τί is 
not ‘“ what,” but “why; καὶ therefore, if it is not to be rejected 
from the text, could only be translated here, ‘ also, besides.” 

Ver, 26, 27. As we thus have what we do not see (says Paul in 
the name of the faithful), so are we able in-that groaning in us 
(ver. 28), to pray for what we do not-hnow, namely by the spirit 
that guides us. Even in the creation itis alone the universal Spirit 
flhug it, that is yearning for the eternal magnet; in the faithful it 
is that higher spirit that makes them children (ver. 16.) This spirit 
upholds the human weakness, and leads it aright im the gloom of 
its longing, which suffers it not to bring before God the necessities 
it feels in the frame of definite prayers. The στεναγμοὶ ἀλά- 
λητοι are therefore (with reference to ver. 28), stirred by the Spirit 
himself; they are called G\dAyron* Masmuch as the man can 
only speak ont what he knows and apprebends, but in this instance 
he only knows thaé he wants something, but not what he wants, 


of faith and Jove (1 Cor. xiii, 13) 


᾿ 


The knowing generally that the ὠπολύτρωσις σώματος is wanting: 
is of course not enough ; the Apostle mcans that the specia/ need 
in every moment (which is signified by the καθὸ δεῖ), and the way 
that it can be appeased, is hidden from the believer; only an-unut- 
terable secret yearning thrills through his being, a draught to his 
eternal origins that finds its vent in sighs. The Apostle’s words 
are gathered from such deep experience, that they make good their 
truth in every heart that ever felt this yearning; it makes itself 


ἜΓΑλάλητος is not to be distinguished from ἀνεκλάλητος (Τ Pet. 1. 8), or ἀνεκδοΐ 


yoros (2 Cor ix. 15): it signifies the ipruttered, because it is (for the time or for every 
vjaitterable. 
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known however there expecially, where that sweet feeling, ‘compa- 
nion ‘to’ the first love, has disappeared, and now the conflict with 
‘the wicked one (1 John ii, 18) begins. Then the soul ofien ‘feels 
anxiety, without being conscious of any decided sin, and in her 
anxiety groans for redemption.* : 

Tn the συναντιλάμβανεσθαι (comp. Lake xviii. 10), the σύν is 
not to be understood of the co-operation of the divine Bpivit wich 
the human: the Spirit of God does not work beside the human 
spirit, but on And through it. Still, however, not so as to annul it, 
but ‘by sanctifying and glorifying it. The word is used for the 
simple ἀντιλαμβάνεσθαι in the meaning adjucare, opem ferre. 
Fhe reading ἀσθενείᾳ is marked partly by the Codd. A.B.O.D, and 

“many other critical authorities, partly by its intrinsic worth as the 
‘preferable one. Lachmann has also, according to his principles 
properly received it into the text. Tn the τὸ γὰρ tle τ᾿ Δ. the 
τὸ applies to the whole sentence. "Evruyydvew ὑπέρ τίνος 3s to 
-intereede for any one, κατώ twos (xi. 2) to work, pray against 
any one. ‘The verb in its immediate sense is “to meet with any 
one,” so Acts xxv. 24 only. The composition with ὑπέρ, os the pas- 
sage before us has it, does not occur again. “The formula with ὑπέρ 
τινὸς is used also of the Son, Rom. vill. 34, Hebr. vii. 25. 
Now the tfercession of the Son is naturally as distinct from that 
.of the Spirit, as the efficacy of the Son and the Spirit in general 
‘differ. ‘The former is atoning, the latter sanctifymg and perfecting. 
The words of the Apostle are to be understood accordingly, that the 
Spirit, what he teaches to pray for also Himsolf fulfils and ercates. 
. The Spirit’s intercession is not merely, as De Wette holds, “ He 
teaches us to pray aright ;” the thought is rather implied thet. no- 
thing human as such holds good before God: only God Himself 
ean satisfy God; go the Son in the work of: redemption; os the 
iost in the werk of sai 


vation, As the divine principle 
He naturally ever works in aceordanee with God's will (care cep), 
who as knowing the dept! 15. OF the heart can pertcive the most seered 
wishes of men. In this relation of the & pa to God crtively dhe 


same thing appears, which we observed in th τὸ veration af the Ron 


* Meyer has remarkaldy misconceised this passage; he thins namely, thal ois ant 
the groaning of meu that is spoken of, whieh the Sphit incites, hut the praaiing of fhe 
Spirit ilself. | As af greauing could bv a predicate of God, aul natin δροκῖν πρὶ 
jn any gense whatever he spoken of as τὸ Grd, 
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to the Father, and the prayer which the former suggests (Joon xvi. 
23, &e.) All trac emotions of life in man, and therefore prayers 
among the nmmbor, have their foundation in God Himself, and this 
alone gives them their fulfilment ;# whether the incitation shall he 
referred to the Son or the Spirit, depends upon its relations to the 
work of the one or the other. In the expression φρόνημα τοῦ 
πνεύματος, the πνεῦμα is not to be understood of the divine or 
Holy Spirit, but of the human ; φρόνημα can only be said of man, 
never of God. But then either the divine Spirit is to be supplied 
at ἐντυγχάνει, or, which seems more suitable, we say, Paul does not 
clearly distinguish here the divine aud haman spitit, since they 
liave most intimately penetrated aud wedded each other. 
Ver. 28, 29. The waiting for the redemption of the body (ver. 
23), even as all sufferings (ver. 18), so little, however, keep back 
the perfection of the children of God, that with the elect, who as 
gnch love God, they are the direct means of perfecting them, for 


* Quite justly Augustine says (Tract. vi. in Joan.) “ Non Spiritus $, in semet ipso 
apud semetipsum in illa trinitate gemit, sed in nobis gemit, quia gemere nos fecit.” This 
observation, which makes itself known in the experience of every one of the regenerate, 
even the extra-Christian world expresses in its more profound members, as the excellent 
passages of Dschelaleddin show, which Tholuck has adduced here ; in one of them u is 
said :— . 

Sagst du: Herr komm! selber heisst das? hie mein kind! 
Deine gluth and senfzer Gott's boten sind. 

Sayst thou: Lord.come! that says: come, child tome! 

‘Thy glowing sighs God's message bring to thee. 

[Is. lviii. 9, Ixy. 24.] The following anonymous lives from an English mind, com- 
posed undesignedly within the last fifteen years, may contribute sometling to the reflec- 
tions upon this beautiful subject ; at Jeast may bear some testimony to that great Mas. 
ter’s hand, whop amidst His whole creation, wakens the deep music of the human heart, 
—(Acts xvii, 26.) 

* * To me they seem, 
Those far, sad streaks that reach along the West, 
Like strains of long, full yearning from the chords 
Of nature’s orchestra. Weary, yet still 
She sinks with longing to her winter-sleep, 
Dreams ever of that birth, for whose bright dawn 
The whole creation groans. Fair, sad companion! 
T join my sigh with thine; yet none can be 
Our sigh’s interpreter, but that great Good, 
Who breathes eternal wisdom; made, redeemed, 


< O, loves us both: and ever moves as erst 
On thy dark waters’ face. ΕΝ 
. * a a “ἃ 


Norember. 
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this their ‘perfection. and assimilation to the image of” Christ, is the 
᾿ very predestination of God, and therefore immutably firm. 
τ Ver. 28: “πάντα applies especially to the snfferings.; these em- 
» bitter or deter all-who do not love God, but farther all who love 
Him. | The εἰς ἀγαθόν denotes just this inward ripening. The 
conception of συνεργεῖν in the sense that several co-operate in the 
work of sanctification, is- entirely contradictory to the Pauline doc- 
trine:: 1, God; 2, nian. himself; 3, sufferings and all civcumstances 
in general. According to Paul, man. effects nothing, God every- 
thing, -and that too by civeumstanoes. The συνεργεῖ is therefore, 
as συστενάξει above (ver. 22), to be taken as resolving the idea of 
πάντα: “for furthering the perfection of man all mast, according 
to the will of God, co-operate one thing with another, αὶ 50, that 
He is the fundamental cause of. all these effects.” Paul does not 
found the certaitty of perfection upon: good purposes, or upow 
fidelity, but upon the election of God’s grace, which itself frst” 
transforms the. bent of. the man’s mind from faithlegsness to tuth. 
Christ, the ‘prototype of holiness, is in this the model, to which 
God assimilates the faithful. Σύμμορῴφος occurs again Phil. ii. 
21, and there cert tainly of the body only, which neither here (ac- 
cording to ver. 23).is to be considered as excluded. The will of 
the deeree of love is to unite the regenerate mankind#to one great 
Samily of God, in whieh Christ is the πρωτότοκος. Rev. 1. G, 
_ Ohrist.is called the πρωτότοκος τῶν νεκρῶν, as first become alive 
from the dead; so too Col. i18. But the resurrection is not ἴτω" 
- mediately and expressly the subject here; the expression therefore 
is to be taken in a wider sense, namely, like s $y, as the first per- 


fected, ahd at the same time pre-emincnt in every sense. So it 
ovears too Col. i. 15; Heb. i. 6. Πρωτότοκος, however, is by no 
means of the same signification with μονογενής, it does not, { 
mean, refer, lke μονογενής, to the divine nature of the Redeemer 

only, but to the whole listorieal Chyist, with whore therefore men 

“even may he.compared. The name of honor, ‘¢ Beethyou,’ Chyist 
himself morcover gives to His own Ne xt 40. Mork HE ἡ ἢ 
John xx. 17, Comp. also Heboin 11, £25 Ps. sei. 85, Whe 
expressions In these ver c 


eg, whiels toler to the dnotrine af οἷν OO 


. , νος 
_ ly grace, as κατὰ πρόθεσιν κκητοί, προγακόσ κξιν. σπροορίξων, will 
be farther explained at Rom. ix. ΤΟ oheorve Lore, Ty wan of preti- 
minary motels, tat, sero rding | to ParEne dogtrin Ga pred shina din 
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sanelorum, in the proper sense of the words, exists ; that is, God 
does not know beforehand that they will, by their own decision, le 
holy, but [le creates this very decision in them. In the mpoye- 
νώσκειν the property of the divine Anowledge only, in mpoopitew 
that of the ri7/ alone is marked, both of which appear comlined 
in the πρόθεσις. Nevertheless there seems to be no difference hers 
between προέγνω and προώρισε, while, too, Acts 11. 23, | Pet. i. 2, 
Rom. xi. 2, πρόγνωσις is used directly for the divine will. In the 
verse before us it is only συμμόρφους τῆς εἰκόνος x. T. Δ. that 
forms the advance in the thought. 

Ver. 80. The attention was drawn to the importance of this pas- 
sage for the doctrine of the ubedientia Christi activa, atv. 19.* 
The circumstance that Θεός is here the subject and not Christ, does 
not influence it at all; the whole work of Christ is God’s work 
through the Son, and what is said here of God, therefore, holds just 
as good of Christ, because God has fulfilled it through Him. The 
essential momentin the doctrine of the obedientia activa is however 
this, that the efficacy of Christ is not merely a regadive, but just 
as ΤΩ ΟΠ ἃ positive efficacy also. Christ does not merely root ont 
the sins of men, and then leave it to them to produce holiness 
themselves, but he has likewise brought this forth for Himself and 
all His own By His holy life, so that in the work of regeneration 
both.the annulling of the old, and the creation of the new, are 
equally the work of Christ, and both were fulfilled alreatly in His 
life on earth; wherefore they are immediately only imputed to in- 
dividual believers, and then gradually communicated, ΤῈ is just: 
this which, in the passage before us, is most decidedly expressed 
by the ἐδικαίωσε καὶ ἐδόξασε. Tn the former expression the real 
communication of the δικαιοσύνη Χριστοῦ lies already indicated 
(comp. at Rom. i). 21); but inthe ἐδόξασε even that entire sanc- 
tification and completion of the δικαιοσύνη is expressed, which 
Paul bad above (ver. 28) denied of himself and his brethren, 
namely as being yet to be found im their actual possession. Accord- 
ingly, as in ddam the whole natural race of man rested, and all 
history is but a development of that which is set forth* in him, so 
is Christ the veal bearer of the whole’Church, of the new creation, 


* Comp. here the important parallel, 2 Cor. y. 14, &c.,in which likewise all is con- 
ceived as for all already finished once for all in Christ. 
+ [ Gegehen, seemingly given as the terms of a proposition are. Β.} 
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the sanctified ‘mankind, in that, as by Hig atoning power he anmuls 
the old; He just as wuch creates the new, and deposits His holy 
image in every faithful soul: After this acceptation it first becomes 
clear, how faith is the one and all in the Christian life; the Chris- 
tian has neither before nor after his conversion to generate x in- 
dependent sanctification of his own, bat he hos only, constantly 

"to receive the-stream of the influential powers 6f Christ’s life upon 
him, and this receiving is faith itself. Just so the tree, when the 
development of its germ is begun, has only to snek in water, air, 
and light, in order. to unfold itself from within, and all the drawing 
of -a stupid gardener at the branches, all his working ot-the buds, 
to.coax forth blossoms, can only disturb, but never further its de- 
velopment. . And yet this utmost passivity is at the same time the 
uimost wolivity, smee Christ does not work oud of the man, but 

inthe veri{ innermost depth of his most secret seff, and then 
pours the stream of His whole active power through the will, But 

. the believer remains ever conscious of this active power as of one | 
given him, avd ean so preserve the deepest humility with the high- 
est perfection ; #e does not work, but Christ hreth and worketh 
in him (Gal. ii 30). Atier this it is sufficiently evident also, how 
im the passage before us the aorésts are chosen to convey its essen- 
tial meaning, wherefore every attempt to alter them ‘must be tho- 
roughly set aside.* They are not to be Futures, for with the 
word: ‘itis finished!” the Lord had negatively and’ positively 
completed His whole Church, together with the κτίσὲς for all aides. 
No mortal could add to it oven the very least; all which presents 
‘itself in the individual members of the Church, after the conrse of 
centuries, is mere development of that already given} in Him ; the 
Church, and every individual in her, together with the κτίσις, 
which neces ssarily forvas her basis, are “ God's workmanship cre- 

-ated int Clirist Tests “(Eph. ii. 10); the redemption is a uew elo- 
tified creation, and the prerogative of creation is and contimes 
God’s alone: . The context leads inperativey τὸ this reflection. for 
itis the very cerfaén/y of salvation. which nothing varthly ean dis- 
tarh, that Paul intends to shew. Dut the divine act oly has anv 
ἀγα certainty. Salvaric 


would be the most rmecrinin of all an. 
* (The peouliay power of the geri sari 

from the future, and ecuibining or inwoh ἢ 
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certain things, if it rested not on the ohjective act of God in Chinst, 
but on the wavering subjectivity of man. Only by this its objes- 
tivity is the gospel a true glad tidings, which nothing can remove ; 
even unbelicf can merely refuse it. (Comp. upon δοξάξεεν the re- 
marks at Joli xvii. 4.) 

Ver. 81-04. This profound and colussal thought, which indeed 
divine power alone could generate and reveal to men, inspires the 
Aposile to a dithyramLic of faith, which even in a purely formal cou- 
sideration, must be acknowledged to equal any of the most sublime 
creations of human language ; wherefore even Longinus, it may 
be too principally for the sake of this passage, ranks the Apostle 
with the greatest oralors.* ‘The absolute power of God makes 
every thing earthly vanish: “if God be for man, what can be 
against him ?*’ But the greatest possible act of Ged’s love is the 
giving up of His Son; in that ali else which can be thought and — 
wished for lies enclosed. 

Ver. 82. ἔδιος has reference to the merely adopted children of 
God (vii. 19). The ὀυκ ἐφείσατο is chosen with regard to Gen. 
xxii. 12, the history of Isaac being typically conceived. For τὰ 
πάντα D.E.G. read πάντα only, which I rather prefer ; it compre- 
hends the idea more absolutely, while τὰ πάντα has respect to ver. 
80. Inasmuch, however, as in the moments there enumerated, es- 
pecially in the δοξάξειν, all is absolutely included, it comes back- 
to the same thought. Ver. 33, &e. IT prefer, with Augustine, the 
interrogative form throughout ; the vividness of the language gains 
much by 10.---ὐἈ γκαλέω = κατηγορέω, comp. Acts xix. 88, xxiii. 
28, xxvi. 2.-—Upon ἐκλεκτός comp. at Rom. ix—Upon εἶναι ἐν 
δεξίᾳ comp. in the Comm. Part ii. p. 488, 8 Edit—-Upon ἐντεύ- 
Es comp. atever, 26. Used of Christ intercession signifies thé 
continuing communication of His atoning and redeeming power 
to men ; it is, like all which proceeds frem Christ, to be nnderstood 
not verbally merely, but really. Comp. moze particularly at Heb- 
vi. 25; ix. 94. ᾿ 

Ver. 35-39. As God and Christ can neither contradict them- 
selves in their efficacy, nor alter, but as they are throughout and 
constantly for Christians, so neither can any thing earthly draw 
the faithful away from them. Man only has the sad prerogative 


5 ΜΗ - . “τς . + τὸς 
* Erasmus observes of this passage quite justly: “ quid usquam Cicero dixit grandi- 
loquentius ! 
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of being able to draw himself away fYom the eternal Pitier* by en- 
beticf, the mother of all sins. (Comp. at John, xvi. @.) The 
‘whole world, indeed, with, -all 18. powers, its .euticements, and its 
threatenings, is against the believer ; but what is the world against 
-God, who does what He will with its powers in heaven. and on 
earth ! 

Ver. 86. The parenthetic citation deseribes the Christian's con- 
stant danger of: difé; it is taken from Ps. xliv. 23. |The expres- 
sion. πρόβατα σφωγῆς describes the adversaries’ contempt, who 
regarded the Christians: as.devoted to death —Ver. 87. ὑπερνικᾶν 
is found only here in the N. T. The preposition strengthens the 
meaning ; Josephus uses ὑπεραγωπᾶν, twepoyvew, and similar 
expressions in like manner, as corroborations of the s¢mpdicia.— 
The reading διὰ τὸν ἀγαπτήσαντα has i inyportant authorries, espe- 
ally D.ELP.G,, notwithstanding the genitive evidently gives an 
Παρίου thought, since the power is thercby more decidedly reterred to 
God, as the origin of jt-——The farthest contrasts are placed to~ 
gether, in order yhetorically-to mark the idea of allness. That 
which is common to all is the idea of the oreated (the κτέσες, ver. 
39), which is opposed to the divine as’ the eternal. No creature 
ean do any thing else than what God wills, for He holds them ail 
in his hand; now it is not God’s will to destroy the saints by suf- 
ferings, but to perfect them) cc onsequently every creature must serve 
to bring the saints to their. object. . 

As τὸ the text, in. some Codd. ἐξουσέαν is added, in others, 
which the deat rec. follows, saouen is placed before ἐνεστῶτα 
and μέλλοντα. The latter reading is evidently founded merely in 
‘the desire to rank the δυνάμεις immediately with the @yyedos and 

- ἄρχαί, from which they scem to be separated Ly ὀνεστῶτα and 
μένλοντα. The addition of ἐξουσίαι, however, may be derived 
from the passages 1 Cor. xv. 24; Eph. vi. 12: Col ἢ. 15. (At 
these passages comp. more partiontarly upon the different feprees 
of augels.) It is by no means entirely necessary ly angels to snp 
pose evil ones, because unless they were su they could nut wish τὸ 
draw away from the gospel, for Gali. 8, Pau) party the case even 
that an angel from heaven may preach another gospel. Al! the 
terms are to be taken hore in their anost general sense, and do wot 
necd any closer definition, as hfe and death, haght and depih; tie 
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indefinite expressions are to denote all that can be thought ef, and 
are-only a rbetorical paraphrase of the conception of allucss.— 
᾿Ενεστῶτα == πάροντα, “ what is present,” occurs also Gal. i. 4; 
1 Gor. vii. 26, “ ® 


- 


he 


~~ SECTION σ΄, © 


(TS.. L—XI. 36.) 


THE RELATION OF ISRAEL, AND OF THE GENTILE WORLD, TO THE 
NEW WAY OF SALVATION. 


After this explicit exposition of the new way of salvation, 
(ch. iii. 6), and after the portraiture of the manner in which the 
development both of the individual and of the whole (ch. vi. 7} 
is conditioned by the same, the Apostle Paul might naturally 
have brought the doctrinal part of his Epistle to an end. But, in 
the meanwhile, the song of triumph with which he terminated that 
exposition, awakened powerfully his feelings for his own nation, 
for whom all glory in Jesus Christ had more immediately been 
promised and designed. For this very people, to which he belonged, 

- the Israel of God, had forfeited the divine promises the moment 
they were fulfilled, and they were entrusted to the heathen. This 
unexpected issue, this peculiar relation of the two great por- 
tions of mankind to God's new way of salvation, reversing, as it 
did, their positions with regard to the covenants of God, Japhet 
coming to dwell in the tents of Shem (Gen. ix. 27), held back the 
pen of the Apostle, and before St Paul attains the close of the 
Epistle, he expresses himself in words full of mystery upon God's 
election by grace (ix. 1~29); with a view of evincing, not that 
God had proved unfaithful to his promises, but, rather, that the 
Jews had, wilfully, maintained the righteousness which is by the 
law, while they rejected the righteousness by faith which God had 
revealed unto them (ix. 80—x. 21.) Before, however, he con- 
clades, he points to a time when the reumant of holy seed remaining 
in the nation of Israel shall again be grafted into the olive tree, 


" 
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and so all Israel shail be saved; and this gives bim an occasion 
of -terminating with praises of the love, the. wisdom, end the 


knowledge of God. 


& if. OF THE ELECTION OF GRACE. 
(FX. 1~—29,) 


The ninth chapter of our Epistle belongs to those passages of” 
Holy Writ in which the unfathomable nature of its contents, and 
the colossal character of its ideas, aré exhibited in a more tian 
usually conspicuous light.* On this account, it has ever been, 
since the time of Augustine, a hinge around which the prevailing 
tendeneles within the Church have moved, and such is it even now. 
The {Roman] Catholic Church, in striking upon this rock, fell 
_tmdor the dominion of a Pelagianizing view, and daily experienced 
all the injurious consequences which: are wont to accompany this 

-tendency; while, on the other hand, in the Protestant + Church, 
at the present moment, in their endeavour to’ master the import 
of this chapter, men have either fallen down the precipice of the 
absolyte predestination of the evil to evil, or have been betrayed 
into the gulf of an universal restoration ;{ of which errors, the 
former Jeads at one time to desperation, at another to security, 


_ ‘*,Duther very truly says, on the reading of this section, “Who hath not known 
“paagion, eross, and travail of death, cannot treat of foreknowledge (Election of Grace) 
without injary and inward enmity towards God. On this account must Adam be first 
” ‘fairlydead, before he may ‘bear this thing, ‘and drink this strong wive. Wherefore, take 
heed that thou drink not wine, while thon art yet a sucking babe. Bach several doctrine 
ἢν Had its own season and measiire and age.” A noble instance of the wisdom of the great 
veformer. On the subject of the following investigation, see the treatise upon Rom. ix. 
by: Stendel,-in the Tubigen Journal, 1836,'No. 3, p. 1-05, and by Haustedt in Pelt’ 
Theol. Mitarb., No, 8. In the same work will also be found an essay by Meyer, upon, 


_ the live of thought in Rom. ix—xi. Rueckert, in addition to his commentary, gives a 
᾿ separate treatise upon the docirige contained in Rom. ix., in the first number of his 


Bxegetic Magazine. In this section, Ruckert discovers the rigid doctring of Praves- 
tination. 
f Bivangelisch. . 

t Scldeiermacher's 8 ductrine upon the snbj ect of the Eleotion of Grace (in the journal 
condixcted by himself with De-Wette and Lucke, No. 2) is an entirely anti-Calvinistic 
one, since he maintains the restitution of all things. Gléckler, Benocke, and Hiner, 
also adopt the Apocatistasis, Reiche altogether questions the objective tenth of the 
Aposile’s statements. “ 

. " τὺ, ἢ 
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while the latter, as dhe Sevipture plainly declares, must have morai 
indifference fur its inevitable result. In the meanwhile, the svm- 
bolieal books of the Lutheran Church, especially thé Formula of 
Concord, as well as the “ Confessio Marchica’* among the re- 
formed confessions, live already. in all essential points, delivered 
the true scriptural definition; aud many of their commentators 
have, in the main point, adhered to them. The causes which have, 
notwithstanding, led men so frequently, and on different sides, 
to depart from it, were probably, first, the inward one, of the want 
of a veal expericnve of grace, and, in the next place, the outward 
one, of taking up with iueulated passages, withont having re- 
gard to their connection with others, and wiih the general teaching 
of Seripture. Thewaut of experience leads to Pelugianism ; the wp- 
holders of the absolute predestination of the evil to evil take the 
ninth chapter of our epistle apart from the eleventh; the de- 
fenders of universal restoration take the eleventh withont th: 
ninth. In order to avoid ibis one-sidedness, let it be our firs 

endeavour to make ourselves Roquainted with the connection which 
this momentous chapter has with itself, and with the whole of the 
Epistle, and teaching of Holy Seripture, before we examine more 
closely the particular points in it. 

The filth section (ch. ix.—xi.) of the dogmatical portion ef our 
epistle exactly corresponds with the first section of it (ch. i. 18— 
in. 20.) In this first section, the Apostle had considered the 
relation in which both Jews and Gentiles stood to the first way of 
salvation, the law; in the fifth, he considers the relation of the 
Jews and the Gentiles to the new way of salvation, the gospel. 
We are not, however, by any means to look upon the uinth chapter 
as a resumption of the same subject which was treated ch. i. 18— 
in. 20; the Apostle is speaking, on the contrary, of a very dif: 


* Compare Angusti’s “ Corpus libr. symb.” (Elbverfeldi, 1827), page 392 and following. 

+ Especially, among more recent commentators, Flatt, and Beck, in his “ Pneuma- 
tico-Hermeneutical development of the ninth chapte? of the Epistle to the Romans, 
Stuttgart, 1833." Only Beck's paper, which contains so much that is excellent, wouhl 
have been greatly improveil, if, in connection with this chapter, he had at the same time 
elucidated chapters x. and xi. Tholuck (whom my respected colleague, Professor 
Hoding, in his “ Belenchtung des Daumerischen Sendschreibens,” Nuremberg, 1852, 
follows in essential points) takes the middle course, and explains some insulated pas- 
sages very well, but he lias neither delivered himself with sufficient precision upon t!-e 
remarkable passages, ch, xi, 25-32, nor has treated ch. ix, enough in connexion with 
ch. x. and xi, to give entire satisfaction. 
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ferent matter; ‘at the same time the contents: of -eithe® section 
have a close affinity one to the other, since the rélation of the Jows 
and of the Gentiles to both of God's: dispensations were very 
"similar. For; with regard to the law, -their. situatién was this. 
By tar the greater number of the Gentiles had transgr cessed it in the 
-grossest manner, and so were sunken in an abyss of misery; while 
some few aniong them really fulfilled it, according to their relative 
measure of Jniowledge. Τὴ consequence of these opposite condi- 
‘tions, both divisions of them were fitly disposed for the reception 
of the gospel, the new way of salvation. _ For those gross trans- 
gressors had experienced the dreadful consequences of sin which 
in them had become-exceeding sinful, and so grace was able in 
“them to- be ‘all powerful ;- while. the move virtuous heathen bad 
likewise attained, by their noble - endeavours, to the true blessing 
of the law, the conviction of sin (Rom. iii. 20); and, on that 
account, they. also were led to embradé the gospel as a remedy. 
And with regard to, the Jews, although a small portion of them 
= might be in the last mentionéd condition, yet the zelation of the 
~ greater number of them to: the law was'such that they gave it an. 
‘outward obedience, but inwardly transgressed’ it—a case which 
‘might ocour with individuals among the Gentiles also, though it 
WAS a. very fare one. And so arose the melancholy consequences 
‘that the Jaw was Unable to work its blessing on Israel, . 
‘could - not,-that is, effect any conviction of sin ; they. cou~ 
fidently looked upon themselves as righteous, and yet were no 
Jess ‘sinful than the most degraded among the. heathen, if not m 
the: outward, yet in the inward man; and this’ relation of the two 
parties to the law would naturally regulate their respective attitudes, 
with regard te the new way of salvation i in the gospel. “The great 
‘mass of the Jews who were inaccessible to the {aith, were sure to 
. reject it, only those few availed themselves of the proffered way of 
salvation ; while with the heathen, on the contrary, it was precisely 
_the great mass’ of them who were disposed to reeeiye salva 
tion in Christ; and so the truth of the word (Rev, iin 15, 16), 
ΟἹ would thou wast eithor hot or cold, so then, because thou art 
lukewarm, I will spew thee out of my mouth,” was established beth 
in the Jew and in the Gentile. ‘The Gentiles, viewed as grievous 
transgressors of ihe law, were cold, as sincercly fnlfilling the law 
they: were warin, and so, in both capacities, they were susceptible of 
eR 
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grace, whorcas tho great mass of the Jews came between these two 
conditions. ‘hey strove in an hypocritical. manner after the fulfil- 
ling of the law, but they had no inword hatred against sin, ner ary 
fire of true and divine love. And so fell Israel from his vocation, 
and the heathen world stepped into his place. 

By this means was brought about a strange complication. Man- 
kind had the appearance of being more powerful than God, since 
they were able, through their sins, to make void what God had 
promised. To show, however, that this is not the case, but that 
God observes justice in all His ways, this is the great object of the 
Apostle in the present section ; om which account also, xi. 33, he 
exclaims, “ Oh, the depth of the riches, both of the wisdom and 
knowledge of God!” He proves, I say, that, from the beginning, 
the promise of God was spoken not to the Israel after the flesh, 
but only to that which was after the Spirit (comp. ix. 7 with ii. 
28) ;* but, among these last, the promise had already found its 
fulfilment, namely, among the Israel of God, whether they were 
Jews or Gentiles. The contradiction, therefore, was only an 
apparent one (ix. 80), when the Gentiles, who sought not after 
righteousness, attained to it, while the righteousness-seeking 
Jews received it not, because the endeavour of the Jew after right- 
eousness had been one that appeared so only in the sight of men. 
but in the eye of God had been a real transgression of the law ; and, 
ou the other hand, what, in the case of many a Gentile, would ap- 
pear to human eyes, a non-seeking after righteousness, had, in 
fact, been an inward fulfilment of the law. And thus there had 
been in God’s dealings a strict consistency, which manifested it- 
self no less in the adoption of the true spiritual children of Abra- 
ham, thanin the rejection of his merely fleshly issue ; and which is 
apparent from other things, and especially from this, that the hea- 
then, if they fall from their vantage ground of faith (xi. 17), might 
again, on their part, be deprived of the gospel (which has already, 
in some degree, been verified in the Oriental church), while, in like 
manner, there is a possibility for the Jews, on their becoming ready 
to receive the faith, to enter again into their calling; yea, the 
Apostle expressly annownces that, with regard to Israel, an uni- 


* Compare also Deut. xxii. 5, where it is said of the rebellious Israelites, “they are 
blemishes and not His children,” [Their spot is not the spot of his children, Eng. vers.] 
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_ versal conversion really impends (xi. 25.) So far ‘the connexion 
of thought is plain enough ; and it. necessarily follows from this, 
᾿ that the Apostle neither intends by the grace of God to take away 

from man the free determination of the will, nor by means of the, 
“latter to question the all-sufficiency of grace-his only object is to 
" establish both together. The Jmanifestation of the grace of God is 
always made to depend upon the more or less of fidelity with which — 
men employ that “knowledge of divine things which they already 
have. (Ezek. xxxili. 12.) . 

-In the meanwhile, it must be allowed, this simple connexion 
of ideas would not have been misunderstood as often as it has 
been, if it were not for an interven ing discussion Gx. 14-29), 
“which appears to. lead to a very different result ; namely, the 
declaration of St Paul, that “ God hath mercy upon whom he will 
have mercy, and hardens whom he will harden.” This declare- 
tion, viewed in itself, might very conceivably lead those who be- 
lieve in the eternal damnation of the wicked, to the doctrine of ab- 

‘solute predestination, as, on the other hand, in the case of those 
who do not uphold the former tenet, it serves just as easily to esta- 
-blish that of the restoration ; the compassionating and the harden- 
ing presenting themselves only inthe sense of an earlier οὐ a later 
election; and the close of St Paul's argumentation (xi, 23), while it 
-is directly opposed to the doctrine of the predestination of the 
wicked, which loses all semblance of truth as soon as ch. ix. 14 is 
viewed in connection with ch. xi., furnishes a very plausjble ground 
ΤΟΣ the Jast-mentioned interpretation, because the whole question 
there appears to be about the final reception of all, without one 
word being spoken of the damnation of any, and the whole rea- 
soning issues in the great thought, “ God hath concluded them all 
in unbelief, that Tle might have mercy upon all,” (81. 82); and 
thus the earlier or Inter disobedience, together with the unbelief 
which is necessarily connected with it, is Just as much atiribated to 
all as the carlier or later experience of the merey of God.  Conse- 
gently, as ch, 1-H. teaches the universality of sin, ao ch. ix. Ni 
wonld + appear to Indicate the nwiyersality of redemption. and se, in 


this point of view also, both sections ποῦ] correspond one with 
Tats we ἀμὴν not be ably to point τὸ 
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tion#—nay, it must be admitted Hit they contain expressions, such 
as | Cor. xv. 28, which rather sccin to lead to the opposite conulu- 
sion—yet the New ‘Testaniont, in those portions which do not belong 
τὸ St Paul, and notably in the discourses of Jesua Christ HimscelY 
(Matt. xxv. 41, &e.), and that not merely in parabolic language 
(Matt. xii. $2; xxvi. 24; Joln xvii. 12), contains such decisive 
passages for this opinion, that we should be very cautious how we 
place the Apostle Paul in contradiction with them. The business 
of the expositor is certain}y to find the true sense of the passage 
before him, and not to allow bituself to be diverted in his operation 
through fear of a contradiction of other places; still he would do 
well to reflect whether his operation have reached the true meaning 
of the words, if it issuc in an open contradiction with other passages 
of Scripture ; and even buch is the case here, For, granting that 
by admitting the doctrine of a restoration, the passage receives a 
consistent meaning, it by no means follows that-this may not be 
obtained without this admission; and if this be the case, the last- 
mentioned sense must be preferred, as the one which was really in 
the Apostle’s contemplation, since, at all events, it must be allowed 
that St Paul, though he does not bring it prominently forward, is 
iar from combating the doctrine of eternal damnation, or preacaniy 
explicitly the doctrine of the restoration. The following considera- 
tious may serve to indicate the practicability of such an explana- 
tion of the passage in question, as may avoid both the one and the 
other of the two extremes. 

The didiculty and obsurity of the whole section before us are di- 
ninished when we reflect that is by no means: contains any thing 
peculiar, since the same ideas which so startle us in reading it, ave 
also expressed througliout the whole of tltc Old as well as the New 
Testament.. It is only their conciseness, their bold and powerful 
utterance, that, lends them, as it were, an unprecedented appear- . 
ance here. There are two series of apparently contlicting repre- 
sentations of the relation of mankind to God, which pervade to the 
whole of the sacred writings. According to one series, all appears 
to depend upon man, his earthly position as well as his eternal 
position in the world to come. Already, in the Old Testament, 


* The doctrine of eternal damnation is implicitly given in the passage Rom. ix. 4, 
upon which compare the commentary. In Rom, 1178, 9, 16, the eternity of the punisb- 
ment of the wicked is not expressly marked, and the same applies to 1 Cor, v.13; xi. 32. 
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laws were placed before man, accompanied with blessings and with 
_ curses; if he observed them, he was bid to expect welfare and peace 
“both here. and hereafter; if he observed them not, the contrary 
. portion awaited him. In this point of view, man is repr esented as 
. responsible for all bis actions, and for the development of his whole 
life 3 he appears: as the absolute master of his destiny. And in 
the New Testament, a similar series of expressions presents itself. 
“Believe and be baptized,” is the command given to man: it is. 
their” own affair ; it rests with them to receive or not receive it. 
‘Phe most arduous commandments ate imperatively laid upon them, 
“8 ye perfect,” or “ Be ye holy!” Of the ivapenitent and unbe- ὁ 
΄ Βονίηρ; it 8 pronounced; “Ὑ8 would not!” [t is the Lord Himself 
_ who calls with deepest sorrow j Itis the Creator who cries with tears 
 belore his creature, “ how often have desire? to gather you, as a hen 
-gathereth her chickens together, but ye would not!’ (Matt xxiii, 
87; Luke sii 34.) But, by-the side of this view, there is ancther 
series of roprésentations which apparently constitute a complete 
contradiction of the-first.*. Itis expressly said that it is “ God 
that worketh both io will and to do in man of his good pleasure,” 
(Phil. ii. 18}, while immediately before occur the words, “ work 
out your own salvation with fear.and trembling.” Christ Himself 
says, “All that the Father giveth me is mine; no man can come 
‘unto me except the Father draw him.” (John vi. 87, 44.) “No 
man.can come unto me except it be given him of the. Father,” 
(John vi. 65); and, “without me, ye can do nothing” (John 
ay. 5.) Moreover, it is said, “a man can receive nothing (and 
“therefore neither trath nor untruth) except it be given him from 
Heayen.”. (ohn iii. 27.) According to this view, mav no longer 
appcars.as the lord of his destiny, but Almighty God alone, who 
worketh-all in all. Andon this account do. all seints acknowledge, 
with the Apostle Paul at their head, “through the grace of Gud. 
1 am-what I wn ” everything, the tenth, the belief, the reception 
of grace, is God’s work jn man, end mon may as justly call bis 
conception, and Lirth in his mother’s womb, lis ows work, as he 
can eall the Hfle.of faith his ou work. The bchiever ig God's work, 
ereated in Christ Jesus unto good works. (phes. ἢ. 10.) Lie 


.  * Compare my remarks inthe corlier volupis of this Commentary, siz. vol, i. Mat, 
si, 10, 17, 56, 445 xy. 84,50. Vol ih, Matt χκνῆς 6, 16, 
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that glorieth, 108 bint glory in the Lord.” (2 Cor. x. 17) Now, 
on the side of the good, this statement of the exclusive operation 
of God, as delivered in Seripture, is easily understood and adrnitted. 
He who has abundoned the Pclagian point of view finds no diffi- 
culty in conceiving that the goud are not good beside God, in suck 
sense that He is acquainted with their good thoughts, resolutions, 
works only from without, rather will he feel that no man is good 
but the one God, who Himself both is the good that is in them, 
and works the good that he Uscerns in them. But, if sueh be the 
xelation of man to Gud, then it further plainly appears that man 
cannot reserve any good for himself, even though the greater por- 
tion be of God, as, for example, the free continuation of the 
work of regeneration, whicl 1 God has begun (for what God begins 
God alone can continte), or belief in grace, or the apprehension 
and appropriation of the same ;* for this apprehension is precisely 
the capital point in the whole work of conversion, and this 
would reserve to God only a secondary part, or, at any rate, man 
would admit God only to an equal share in the production of the 
new man, which is certainly altogether inadmissible. It is Ged who 
makes the beginning, the middle, and the end in the work of con- 
version. He gives grace, and empowers man to embrace it at ike 
beginning, and hold it fast to the last; all, in short, is God’s, and 
nothing is man’s of his own. Meanwhile, although we maintain 
the operation of God in man in its fullest extent, this will yet com- 
bine very well with the first series of expressions which apparently 
atiribute all to man, so long as we keep to the side of the good. 
. For the working of God by no means takes away the freedom of 
man, but rather perfects it. God works in the good and holy not 
externally to their wills, but rather within them, and fills them with 
that energy from a higher world which they experience in them- 
selves. Hence it is, that he is able to create in them to will 
and to accomplish, without their ceasing to be free, nay, by 
this operation it is that they just become truly free, since 
so long as they are able to will any thing, other than what 
God works, they have not the bertas, but rather, at the best 


_* Compare the subjoined passages in which conversion, belief, fidelity, are ΧΡΌΝΟΣ 
referred τὸ God, and nothing of his own left toman. Jerem, xxi. 18; Heb. xii. 3 Lake 
vai]. 825 1 Cor. iv. 7; 2 Thess, ii.2; 1 Johny. & 
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(as Adam before lie fell), the fibera voluntas, or (as is the case 
with fallen. men, in whom exists a predominating inclination to 
‘what God willeth wa), the Vderum arbitrium., The whole world 
of good angels, asalso the just men mado perfect,* will nothing 
and can do nothing of themselves, but only through God, and yet 
_ are they free, yea, among the creatures they alone are free, since in 
them God works as in beings whom He hath constituted in inde: 
pendence and freedoui. Moreover these imper ative addr esses to men, 
“Be ye perféct,” &e., are intelligible, notwithstanding the fact that 
man is not able to make himself perfect, but. only God, when under- 
stood with reference to the good, since this divine command is no 
_other than that creative word whereby they become perfect, accord- 
ing to. that deep saying of Augustin, Da quod jubes, et gube quod 
ΓΝ ; ᾿ . 

‘The whole weight of the difficulty falls thus upon the side of the 
evil. God isin Εἰ imself, s substantially, The Good. He wills and 
creates only. the good; and-so it is conceivable, how in good men 
who are known to him, he operates all that is good. But then He 
is absolutely separete from the evil, which; otherwise, has no sub- 
stantial being, by virtue of his holy nature he is not able to will it ;F 
and yet the Scripture says that God, according to his eternal fore- 
‘knowledge, not only knows all evil, but that He works it too. : The 

εἰ former assertion alone might at first suffice, since in consequence 
of the unity of operation in all His attributes, the knowledge.of God. 
cannot be conceived apart from his operation ; but then the Scrip- 
: %* Meanwhile no created being has this freedom innate within it. Ths the result of 
: establishment i in the war against sin. So that we cannot’ say that God might have so 
_ taade all conscious beings that it should have been impossible for them to sin. It is 
necessary for the creature to retain the possibility of prevaricating from ,the law of life 
_ iroplanted in it by God, in order that, it mey not hold its’ perseverance therein as some- 
.lwhatimerely mechanical, 

+ The difficalty which many find in ‘this whole cycle of doctrine, is aggravated hy 
the want of a distinct conception of the fundamental ideas, good and evil, The good 
ulay, it is trae, in a subordinate sense, signify a relation, but even then only where it is 
a question of a merely Jegal righteousness. In ils trae and highest meaning, it is to be 

ἡ taken as asubstantial thing. God's essence alone is good, nnd where good is, there is 
God. On which acconnt no man can generate good, it must be-imparted unto him. On 
the other hand the evit is nothing substantial (to aftivm whiel: is Manicheism), and yet 
it is not without reality La mere 7) dv), it is a real but inwardly, and by consequence 
also an outwardly disturbed relation. Aud therefore all the powérs of the evil are in 
substance good, only their eeployment has been perverted. And from this itis that Got 
may be operative, in and with 1} the evil, and yet from the evil, as evil, remain ahso- 


Tutely ‘separate, 
a 
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ture adds to this te explicit declaration, that God worketh cv, 
both here and m other passages as well. In the prophecies of the 
Old Testament, from Gen. ix. 27, downwards, God's knowledge of 
evil is decisively enough proclaimed. “Japhet shall dwell in the 
tents of Shem,” Lut then the descendants of Shem are to fall from 
their vocation. Again, in Deut. xxxi. 16, 17, 20, 31, and Deut. 
XXViil., XXIN-, NXN., the fall of the people of Israel is predicted in 
the distinctest manner, and ne less clearly-is it signified (precisely 
as in Rom. xi.), that afte: this fall Israel will be converted and in- 
herit the blessing. ‘The passion of the Messias is foretold in the 
clearest manver, and this involves also the knowledge of those by 
whom He was to suffer. (Comp. Ps. xciv. 11, | Cor. iii. 20.) In 
like manner Jesus knew who it was that should betray him (John 
vi. 64, &o.), and yet chose Judas to be one of his disciples; He 
knew beforehand that Peter would fall, He warned him, and it came 
to pass ag Jesus had already foreseen and spoken. In consequence 
of this God's absolute knowledge of evil, it is also said (Is. xlv. 7), 
“T form the light end create darkness, I make peace aud create 
evil,” and (Amos iii. 6), “Shall there be evil in the city, and the 
Lord hath not done it?” He hardeneth Phareah, He awalkeneth 
Nebuchadnezzar, in short He worketh what He will, good as well as 
ovil. To say that these are merely Oriental phrases is evidently in- 
applicable to the solution of this difficclty, nor again would any 
wan be disposed in the face of these and similar passages to main- 
tain that God does not foreknow the free actions of man, or at 
least if he foreknow the good, because the good has a being, to 
deny that he knows the evil, since evil is a nonentity. For the 
world’s history developes itself as well by evil actions as by good, 
even as the crucifixion of the Son of God, which was brought 
about by actions perfectly frec, is the’turning point of the old and 
the new world; and if there be any thing that God does not πον," 
then it becomes impossible to admit any true foreknowledge in God, 
aud consequently any personal God at all. Since, therefore, as we 
yemarked before, it is found impracticable, upon deeper considera- 
tious of the subject, to separate the foreknowledge from the prede- 
termination of God, nething remains but to take the thoughts of 
hely Scripture as they are presented to us, and to enquire in what 
way it would have therm understood. That it should mean that 
God wills the evil as evil, and hath wrought it Himself in His - 


" ney.come into manifestation. 
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creatures, 1s” so manifestly contradictory to innamerable passages of 
it, and alao to.its entire spirit, that nene of the elder partizans of 


; the rigid: doctrine of predestination, Augustine, Gottschalk, Calvin, 


ever ventttved to maintain it; they only said. that, whereas by the 
fall οὔ Adam, which took place without the: predetermine ation of | 


God, mankind bad become a massa pe ditionis, God, out of them, 


by aggabsolute .2 decree of grace, and by means of gradia ivresisti- 
bilis, bath elected some to happiness, and (as Gottschalk and Cal- 
vin infer), by & decree of reprobation, hath appointed others to per- 
dition, ἡ The ater supralapsarians were the first who went so far as 


to maintain that the fall of Adam himself was predetermined, in 


which, indeed, the doctrine of a gratin irresistibilis being once 
admitted, they were more consistent than Augustine and his fol- 
lowers ; nay, in consequeneé of their principles, they were obliged 

io.devive.even the fall of the devil and his angels from the decree 
of God, and not‘from the misuse of their own feo will. Stil, as 
sutely as we Seo it to be the doctrine of Scripture, tat God does 


‘not work evil'as evil, it be eing the melancholy privilege of the orea- 
΄ ture, in virlue of the free will ereated within him, to be ble to peue- 


ule evil,.so surely is it equally i impos ssible to exclude evil, viewed as 


a “plenomencn, from the divine operations. The abstract evil never 


appears in -history, it is but evil personalities, who, with their evil 
deeds, ever appear on-the scene; these, however, exist in necessary 
combination with the world of good, because, in every evil being, . 


and even in the devil and bis an els, the powers themselves with 
. ᾿ 


which they act are of -God, who bestows on them at the samc time 
both the form im which, and the circumstances among which, they 
With refivence to this latter agency 
οἵ God wi evil, He is said in Scripture ic be the originator of ovil 
itself, considered ‘as a phenomenon in history, and this was what 
the anciont degmatical authoxe} intended lo express by ihe canoa, 
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Deus coneurrit ad materiale, non ad formate actionis mala, 
Certainly, after this method of understanding it, the great and per- 
haps ever insolable problem still romains, namely, the ability of a 
created being to act contrarily to the will of God.* Meanwhile 
we musi proceed upon the supposition of this ability as upon an 
axiom, cven os we Jay it down as an axiom that the world was cre- 
ated out of nothing, without forgetting that of the how the@orld 
came to be from out of God, and through.God, does not on that 
account cease to be a problem. What has been said, however, 
will serve to elucidate the various expressions used in Scripture, 
regarding the relation of free beings to God, and solve, at the 
same time, in essential points, the difficulty of the passage under 
our consideration. We thus avoid the predestination of the evil to 
evil, as well as the restoration of all things, and maintain, on the 
contrary, an election of grace in the case of the holy,t in pur- 
suance of which God not only knows who will be holy and happy. 
but also effects that they may be holy and happy, without abolish- 
ing their own free self-delermination. This, as the confessio Mar- 
“one of the very most consolatory 
articles,” for, whereas no man is acquainted with the mind of God, 
and God excludes no man from happiness (1 John il. 2; 1 Tim. 
ii. 4), although God knows who excludes himself, so each one can 
and may hold himself as elected. This belief that we are elect, 
can injure none but lim who inwardly is so impure as to dream it 
possible for a man to be happy without becoming holy, nor, on 
the other hand, without this belief can any one be made perfect ; 
for, upon what shall a man found the certainty of his bappiness, 
if he may not presume to rest it upon the unalterable decree of 


chica very pertinently says, is 


half to the execution of the free deed and man the other, but rather that God alone and 
exclusively is the creator as weil as the upholder of the whole man, and of every deed he 
does. ΄ ᾿ 

* 'Mhe assertion that, as the possibility of a thing is already the thing in the germ; if 
God have created man with the possibility of sivning, he must have also created the germ 
of sin In hhn, is not tenable, because it is only in the case of substantial realities that 
there can be any question of a germ αὐ 811. But evil js not any substantial reality, the evil 
is the deflection of created will from the will of God; this originated in a free deed, which 
was in favt the beginning of an entirely uew series, but it draws its ground or cause for 
and in itself vlone. . 
_ Ὁ Althongh, therefore, man is free, it is impossible that all should become evil and 
oppose God’s way of salvation ; for, were this possible, man would be more powerful than 
God, and able to defeat God's plan. Comp. the werls of Christ, Matt. xxiv. 24; 1 Cor. 
x, 15," 
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God? Nothing remains but to rest it upon himself, his own will, 
his own inte grity, which, of all conceivable foundations, is the 
most insecire. Yet we do not by any means. conceive this 
election of grace as a gratia irresistibilis, which necessarily 
draws after it the whole doctrine of predestination, with its most 
extreme consequences, but only, as we do not attribute to the 
holy#and the -happy the smallest part in that by which they become 
such, for that is the mere work of-God, so man, certainly, in every 
stage of his earthly development, reserves the negative ability of 
resisting grace, he may. fall at any time from it. So that the 
whole merit as entirely belongs to God, asthe whole of the guilt 
belongs to man alone.**' Though the whole development and bis- 
‘torical formation of the evil in the world depends upon God, so _ 
far as it is He who causes the evil to be evil in that particular 
form in which it is 50, yct the being evil, in itself, is the simple 
‘consequence of the misuse of man’s own free will: Taken in this 
soriptural point of view, history becomes πὸ stiff necessity, no fatal 
_physical evolution, nor, on the other hand, are mankind exhibited 
as a number of little gods, cach  oue of whom makes of himself 
even whatscever he may please. The trnth is, that im God all is - 
necessary, as in man all is free—not, however, in mere supposition, 
but in living truth ; jrand it is only thus that the ideas of gnilt and 
‘judgment have their deep and awful significance. All evil, i 
God's hand, serves but for a foil and for the promotion of the good, 
and yet His. wrath burng with justice against it, because it originates 
. only‘in. thé wickedness of. the creature which receives its punish - 
᾿ ment from righteousness. The possibility of ἊΣ punishment 


* The non-resistance of grace in ibe holy does not signify the δὶ same thing with the 
receiving of grace. The former is the pure - néyative, the latter’ is positive, and pre- 
. suppdses an energy in the will, which: is first wrought in man by God. Man, therefore, 
hinders God’s. work, but he is not able to promote if, in the same manner in which man 
. is im a condition to destroy ereated -ohjects in the world, and yet is nnable to make a 
. wingle blade of grass. Nor is there any inconsistency, when we ave told in the Bible 
that in the work of regeneration, man can do nothing of a positive nature, and yet we 
are directed to pray, for prayer is simply this non-resisting towards that attitude-of pre- 
 paration to the progress of the human mind which is requisite in order to receive the 
workings of grace. For the rest, it stands to reason, that there is uo moment of human 
existence, nor any coneeivable act of men, in which the negative and the positive por- 
tion of it can be- entirely separated; rather they are continually interpenetrating one, 
atiother.- In the meanwhile, oue or the other: always has a decisive predominance ; 
the positive activity predominates im the natural man, but in the work of regeneration 
the receptivity must prevail, in order to leave the positive side to the Holy Spirit, 
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being an eternal one, docs mot depend upon God, but is in the 
creature alone, which, as it Las the power to resist God's will once. 
may also continne to persevere m its resistance. The doctrine 
of the restoration appears Inconseqnent in admitting the possibilty 
of resistance for a time, and raaking it cease In as arbitrary a wav 
at a certain point, for there is no point at which the resistance of 
the evil may not be considered as possible to be continned. 
Moreover, as this doctrine docs not deny the reality of sin, it gains 
little by having recourse to a final restoration of all the evil, 
hecause, if God knew beforehand that a being would be evil for 
thousands of years, and vel created that being, it might justly be 


said, that, since evil is so awfel a thing, that it would appear better 
never to have been born than to have sinned bnt once with no 
more than the glance of the eye, God should have preterred vevex 
to have created sucha being at all. The enly doctrime consis 
with itself, is that which denies the reality of evil, but this leads 
to a consequence which rests upon a πρῶτον ψεῦδος ; for, accord- 
ing to this, the quality of all actions is alike. Whereas, if ws 
assume the reality of sin, and admit only the problem of the ability 
of the creature to resist God, the whole doctrine of Scripture fol- 
lows in order, and both divine and human interests are perfectly 
secured. And the principles here laid down furnish at the same 
time the following simple connexion of the passage in question : 
“J behold with deep sorrow the unbelief of Israel; but God’s 
word is not on that account made of none-effect; the All-knowing 
and Almighty One rather permits both good and evil to have their 
manifestation according to His will, even as He has long ago 
predicted the fall of the Jews, and the election of the Gentiles, in 
the prophecies of the Old Testament” (ch. ix.) But the guilt 
of this apostacy is not, on that account, at all the less chargeable 
upon the Jews alone, since by resisting grace, they went about to 


* According to the theory of the unreality of sin, and the perpetuation, not of the 
individnal, but ovly of the race, it might be said that there is neither a regioration, nor 
yet an eternal damnation. Those who have become entirely evil would perish when, 
they die altogether, and come to nothing, as the withered leaves fall from the tree, while 
the sanctified alone would coutinue to live. But it is scarcely necessary to observe thut 

_the Bible is far from asserting the personal immortality of some persons only; not to 
mention, also, that upon this supposition, the grief of St Paal, Rom. ix. 1, &e., would 


be without adequate motive, “ for he who is dead is free from sin,” (Rom. vi. 7), and no 
longer an object of lamentation. 
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establish ὯΝ own’ righteot usness, ingtead of the righteousness of 
-God (ch. ox X.) Moreover, even in the. fallen nation itself, God 
hath pene a holy seed, and in this will the fulfilment of the 
diving predictions one day be realized (ch xi. ) 

If we now proceed to consider the cycle of expressions employed 
by the Apostie Paul to expound his doctrine of election, we shall 
find -that. the circumstance of earlier ov later, which are merely 
human modes: of thitking, and which cannot be thought to have 
any place in the mind of God, are implied i in all of them. The 
terms: mpociso (Acts ἢ, 81; Gal.- iii. 8), προγυγνώσκω (Rom.. 
vill. 29, xi.2; 1 Pot. 1. 20), προορίζω (Acts iv. 28°; Rom. vill. 29, 
80; 1 Cor. ii. 7; Ephes. i. 5-11), προτέθημι (iphes. i. 9), and 
‘the substantive πρόγνωσις (Acts ii, 23; 1 Pet. i. 2), and 
πρόθεσις (Rom. vill. 23; ix. 11; Ephes.i. 1; ii 11; 2 Tim. i. 8) 
express. the knowledge and the will of God, before the object of 

_ His knowledge comes. into outward manifstation. And as ali 
the expressions applied in Scripture to God have been selected 
not on His account, but only for the sake of man, so too it ig 
only fur man that. they hold perfectly good. Considered from 
the human point df view, God does in fact foreknow, although, as: 
far as regards Himself, the whole vo-exists in one cteynal pre- 
sent. So that, in the expressions in question, there are evident ¥ 
iwo distinct classes, first those which express knowledge or dis- 
cernrment, then those which apply to the will. It may be cbjected " 
that, albeit the will always presupposes the knovfedge of ibat 

_ which a man wills, yet our knowledge need not alw wie be combined 
with the volition of the thing known. God, for instance, knows 
the evil as such, not simply as a phenomenon, he discems in the 
evil deed what it is that makes it evil, in short, God b possesses the 
thonglit or the knowledge of evil, but not the wil. Sal, however 
accurate this statement is, it bas nevertheless no relation to the 
phraseology of St Paul. The Apostle never speaks but of God's 
knowledge of the evil phenomenon, but this God wills ay well as 

knows; and it is only and solely bucanse Ho wills it that is comes 
into manifestation. We must. thereieve, altogether reject the 

Pelagian distinction of a prerisiy and pradestinetio when we view 
the question in relation to the good, sines it is only with regard 
tu ey that it hus a certain deere of truth, and is of i 
at ἈΠ} resolving the difficuitts 


inthe Apnsde’s wi 
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St Panl, God's forcknowlsdgs always implies a fore-working and 
a fore-determination, jusl as Jfis fore-determination is never 
without foreknowledge. Now this fore-determination, as 1105 
already Leen demonstrated, docs not destroy the freedom of tho 
will, but rather presupposes it. God creates and works in ἔτος 
beings as frec, and in beings not free as not free. Now, one 
remarkable expression of the divine πρόθεσις is the term 
ἐκλέγειν (Sohn xv. 16-19; Acts ΧΗ 17; 1 Cor. 1. 27, 28; 
Ephes. i. 4), equivilent to which is ἀφοίρξειν (Gal. i. 15), or 
the ἐκλογή (Rom. xi. 5-7; 1 Thess. i. 1), also πρόθεσις κατ᾽ 
ἐκλογήν == πρόθεσις ἐκλέγουσα (Rom. ix. 11). by whieh the 
ἐκλεκτοί (Matt. xx. 16; χχῆ. 14; Rom. vill, 33; Col. iii. 12: 
comp. comment. on Matt. xxii. 14; xxiv. 22) are designated, and 
which is manifested through the κλῆσις to the human conscious- 
ness. (Rom. xi. 29; 1 Cor. 1. 26; Ephes. i. 18; iv. 1; 2 Thess. 
i.1]; Heb. ii. 1.) This election of the holy and the blexsed 
(since it is to blessedness alone that ἐκλογή in St Paul's langnaze 
refers, and not, as will be shortly sbewn, to subordinate advantages’ 
has nothing compulsory in it: the possibility of resisting stil 
remains in every one of the elect, only with God, in virtue of His 
omniscience, neither this possibility obtams nor any other possi- 
bility whatever. (Matt. xxiv. 24.) Nov does the ἐκλογή at all 
involve in iself the positive rejection of the non-elect. Humanly 
considered, they also ore elect, since God wills the happiness of all; 
but since thewyresist this divine will, and God knows it so will be, 
before Him they are non-elected or rejected, but not through any 
decree of reprobation, but only through their own rejection of the 
universal decree of grace. 

After these observations, we may now proceed to consider the 
particulars with some hope of ἃ prosperous issue out of the laby- 
rinth of the Apostle’s discourse, which seems, like the sixth chapter 
of St John, calculated for the express purpose of sifting the Church 
of Christ. . 

Vers. 1, 2. St Paul expresses his sorrow for the unbelief of his 
people with the most earnest protestation; his use of the phrase 
ἀλήθειαν λέγω, od ψεύδομαι, indicates an apprehension that some 
might not give him credit for these sentiments. It is clear that in 
the case of the hostile Judaizers, thts was so; we have, however, 
no particular ground for looking for these in Rome; the habitual 
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feelings of the Apostle exerted an involuntary influence wpon his 
immediately present: ideas; and he had the less inducement’ to 
‘repress it, inasmuch αὐ he must needs have expected to meet with 
the counteraction of these his opponents also in Rome. 
' Tholuck is sertainly right in not allowing the words ἐν Χριστῷ, 
ἐν πνεύματι, ὡγίῳ to amount to forms of swearing ; after these 
words, we ought rether to anderst and ὧν ; but be: ovorlooks the 
fact that there is the resemblance of swearing in these vehement 
protestations, which ave “so heightened by the words ἐν Χριστῷ. 
that they come very near in meaning to an oath. ‘There is no 
kind of ground. for Griesbach’s proposal to inclose the words 
᾿συμμαρτυρόυσης μος τῆς συνειδήσεώς μὸν i a parenthesis. 
Lachman rightly comects. thom with those following —Ver. 2. 
ὀδύνη is the stronger expression for sorrow, grief of soul. 

Ver. 3. To shew how great his grief is, the Apostle exclaims, 
ηὐχόμην αὐτὸς ἐγὼ ἀνάθεμα εἶναι ἀπὸ τοῦ χριστοῦ ὑπὲρ τῶν 
ἀδελφῶν μου, ‘Lhe whole passage loses its meaning and its deep 
earnestness, if we suppuse that Panl was really aware that every 
single individual of the Jewish mation, all mankind indeed, woald 
in the end he blessed. hese words, therefore, indivectly con- 
tain a strong proof of this conviction, that there is ἃ state of eter- 
nal- damnation; as be expreasly declares, 2 Thess. i. ἃ, 9. thas - 
thoge who obey not the Gospel 5881} suffer punishment, even 

Lord. See 


everlasting destruction from the presence of tly 
John iii. 86. The words have no meaning ny 
‘stand him to wish to be bavished from Christ arid so miserable 
for ever, in place of his brethren (ὑπέρ == ἀντί, not morely 
for thelr advantage, comp. Comment. Rom. v. 8, ἣν, &c.) ‘This 
wish, it is true, is au impossible one, since neither does leve 


less we ander- 


ailit of unhappiness (rather where true love is there must necds 
another (78 
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abroad in the heart of Paul, made hira also σῇ, as the same spirit 
of Christ, had already bid Moses say: “ forgive them their sins, 1 
not, then blot me ont of thy book” (Ex. xxxii. 82, 39}, in wlaich 
place, also, the sense of the wholo passage ought, certainly, not to 
be completed by the words, * © for a certain ume,” but “ for ever. 

The words may also be teken for an mtercession of Paul with 
Christ,* who was able to do what le was only able to wish, and 
what, in the form of ἃ wish, he ntters of sud for himself. Meyer's 
view will not hold (v. Pelvs Theology, Riitarb. Pt. 3, p. 71), ae- 
cording to which, the imperfect icnee is intended to indicate the 


oa 


merely momentary rise of this wish. The imperfect here, as Winer 
has already rightly remarked (Gram. p. 259), has no narrative 
force, it only stands, as it often does, for the conjunctive, “1 could 
wish.” 


‘Avabipa was originally the same with ἀναθήμα, but in more 
recent times, and in the MN. 'T. also, the latter form was used for 
what was consecrated, devoted to the gods, while ἀνάθεμα came to 
signify any thing accursed; or devoted to the gods in an evil sense, 
like the Latin secer. It corresponds with κάθαρμα, περίψημα. 
περικάθαρμω (1 Cor. iv. 18), that is, a victim for a community, ¢ 
which is inman brings with it for them; but the undertoking of the burthen of sin for 
another npon cne's self, together with its eternal conseqnences, is a thing nut to L¢ 
conceived ef any man except in the person of Jesus aloue. The partizans of the eo- 


called pure love, δὲ Fenelon and Madame Quion, often quote these words; meanwhile, 
if the doctrine of Ὧι love mean ΔῸΣ more than that man ouglit not to love God on 


account of his gift done, it cannot certainly lay claim to any countenance in Seripture. 
In the rest, the worts of Bengel are worth cousidering: “de mensurd amoris in Mose et 
Panlo non facile est existiware ; now capit hoe anima non valde provecta.” Such pas- 
sages as Eph, iii. 13, Col. i, 14, 1 Thess. iii, 10, which ave apparently rélated to the pre- 
senl, require another interpretation, as will appear when we come to explain ther. 
[Gichtel, mentioned at the beginning of this note, was a German enthusiast, korn 1638, 
died 1710] 

* Similar sentiments are of f 


quont occurrence in the mystics, both of former and of 
modern times, which are to be viewed as the odlspring of their overflowing love. So 
Angelus Silesins, in his “ Cherubinical Pilgrim,” No. 28, says:— 
. Kein Tod ist seliger ats in dem Herrn sterben, 
Und um das οὐρα Gat mit Leib und Sec) ‘verderben. 
“No death is more blessed than to die in the Lord, 
Aud for the eternal good with body and soul to perish.” 
fAngelus Silesins was the name assumed by John Schefiler, a physician of Brestau, 
Vorn 1624 He became a convert to the Romish faith, and published several works of 
mystical poetry, He died in a convent at Breslap in 1677. Hlis Cherubinisher Wan- 


dersmann is described as having enjoyed great popularity in 1 Germany, See Conversa- 
tions Lexicon.} 
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man upon whom, ifthe case of a pestilence or othergnational ca- 
lamity, the guilt of the community, which is supposed to be the 
‘cause of the visitation, is Jaid as upon a victim. This meaning 
would be appliedble here by reading ὑπὸ, which is supported by 
D.E.G. ; but ἀπό, which, upon critical grounds, merits the prefer 
ence, does not admit the application of this figure of speech. Gn 

_ this account, it ix more to the purposc to compare the IIebrew 
par by which we obtain the notion of extrusion, exclusion, ba- 
nishment. We necd not be reminded that the ban here spoken of 
is not to be uaderstaod as an outward exclusion from the conmmmu- 
nion of the church, or of merely physical death; the depth of the 
thought points to the spiritual and eternal exclusion from the com- 
wunion and life of Christ, in which alonc Panl had found happi- 
ness (viii. 88, &.) We may supply here & δυνατόν, which occurs 
in a similarly hyperbolical passage of Gal. iv. 15. 

Ver.-4, In order to set the depth of the full of Israe] in the 
plainest light, Paul brings forward oll their prerogatives, the exer- 
cise of which, nevertheless, was bound up with their obedience 
(Deut. xxviii.), and which are kept in reserve by Goi for the peo- 
ple, until the stipulated condition, the obedience of faith, should 
have been realged in them, just as a throne is withbolden from a 
: kingly race overthrown by their own culpability (xi. 25.) In malt: 
of all their privileges he places the sacred name ᾿Ισραελῦται, by 
which tho theocratic people were characterized av che soldiers of 
God (2 Cor. xi. 22, Pil. iii. 5). But in the days of Christ they 
were no longer victorious in the struggle, as was Jacob of ald (Gen. 
Axxil. 29); on the contvary, they were fallen, THe ὑιοθεσία be- 
louged tu the nation as the type of the true Israel ot the N. ‘T., for, 
considered in itsclf, Isracl was yet in bondage (vii. 14), yct the 
people,is already called in hope the first-born son of God. (Ex. 
iv. 22, Jor. xi. 8.) The δόξα here cannot well be applied to: the 
general glory of Israel, since that could not, properly speaking, he 

“mentioned among its expecial privileges, nor is the supposition of 
an Hendiadys more tenable, since the object” of the Apostle evi- 
dently is to enumerate, one by one, the- greater prerogatives of 
-Tsrael, and on this aeconnt xa? is constantly repeated. ‘Che: best 


way, undoubtedly, is, to compare it with the Hebrew ” be ns} (see 

John i. F), and to understénd the pillar of clond and fire which 

lead the people through tho wilderness, and was the syinhol of the 
a“ x 2 
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presence of God. To find the reason why tie διαθῆκαι are dis- 
tinguished from the νομοθεσία, we mast remember the covenants 
of God with the patriarchs Abraham und Jacob, The λατρεία 
specifies the νομοθεσία with reference to the sevefal theocratic insti- 
tutions of the temple worship. Under ἐπαγγελίαν are included all 
the prophecics, especially the Messianic ones. Πατέρες denote es- 
pecially the patriarchs, the first ancestors of the race, of whose pus- 
session the Israelites were so proud, and by whose blessing they 
were blessed. The veading. ἐξ ov would restrict what follows to 
πατέρες alone, and καὶ ἐξ ὧν reckons the natural descent of Christ 
among the privileges of the nation. Critical authorities are deei- 
sive for καὶ, only F.G. omit it, as also the following τό, 

‘Ver. 5. In the treatment of this famous doxolugy, Interpreters 
have differed down to the most recent time, according to the dog- 
matical view which they have taken of the person of Christ. All 
those who have maintained the divinity of Christ, have understood 
this passage also of Hin; all those who have denied it, refer it to 
the Father. Gléckler alone is in favour of referring it to Ged, 
though he is far from denying the divine dgnity of Christ. On 
the contrary, he expressly acknowledges it. ‘Phis impartiality is 
laudable in itself, and it must be admitted that ghe momentous 
dogma of the divine nature of Christ cannot suffer from the loss of 
a single text; and, moreover, Cliristian antiquity made but little 
use of this pattsage as a proof, properly so called, from an appre- 
hension that [4 much might be proved thereby, namely, the Sa- 
bellian indifference of the persons.* T should, on that account,: 
determine myself, without hesitation, im favonr of Glécker’s view, 
if his reasons (sere more solid than they are. For he takes the 
words from ὁ ὧν unto ἀμήν together, and considers the first half, 
with ἔστι or ἔστω understood, as the subject, and the latter half as 
the predicate, ‘The words are thas intended to fit into the context 
in such away, that Panl praises God for the many tokens of His 
grace exhibited to the Jews; but as the Apostle had just been - 
affiioted by the thought that all these favours had been forfeited by 
the people of Israel, Ghickler supposes that these words are only 
to be viewed as a transient smile called up on the countenance of 
one in sorrow, by the remembrance of happy moments of his lite. 
But this is obviously a forced constuction, and 10 is much more 


- 
* Compare Reiche’s Comm. vol, Hi Pr 268, note. 
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“simple to say that Boul’s intention | is to place the human nature of 
- Christin contraposition to His’ divine nature. The’ observation 
that, by ‘velerring it to Christ, the sentence falls into two parts, an 
εὐ apposition, that ig, and a doxology, whereas this ig- not the case if 
it be referred to God, is entirdly insignificant. .Only two objec- 
-tions of any moment remain, first, that εὐλογητός does not occur 
in application, to Christ (comp. Luke is 18, Mark xiv. 61, 2 Cor. " 
xi, 81, Rom. i. 25, Eph. i. 8, 1 Pet. i. 8), but to God alone ;* 
and, secondly, that 6 ἐπὶ πάντων Θεός can only be predicated of 
the Father. To the former of these remarks no weight is to he at- Ὁ 
tributed, since it is only so far true that εὐλογητός cannot be ap- 
‘plied ἰο mere man, or any creature whatever, nevertheless, but in 
as fur_as Christ is God of God, so far does ihis divine predicate 
also belong ἴο Him, as much as any of the remaining ones, so that 
‘it must be looked upon as matter of mere accident that it has not 
- been assigned to Him in more numerous places. The second ob- 
servation, on the other hand, is not without its weight, and it is, 
npon the whole, the only one which can perplex the expositor in his . 
treatment of this doxology. Yor not only dees the expression ἐπὶ 
πάντων Θεός not occur with respect to Christ Gf that were all, the 
argument would have force, since there is no need-that all His 
names should often occur), but it appears as though it could not 
be assigned to Him. Jor, notwithstanding the consubstantiality 
of the Son with the Father, the latter remains ever ‘he Unbegotten, 
aud so God over all, aud the former the ἘΜῸΝ Hi, then, 
this name could, without violence, be reconciled with the seriptural 
doctrine regarding the Son of God, the reference of the doxology 
_to Christ must then be abandoned, althougl every thing else is in 
its favour, since critical authorities in favour of the omission of 
Θεός arc unimportant to the last degre, being no more than a few. 
citations of the Fathers; and the inversion of the words Θεός ἐπὶ 
It ranet, however, he 
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acknowledged, upon a nearer ‘survey of the words Θεός ἐπὶ πᾶν- 
τῶν, that we cannot take πάντων as the masculine with ανθρώ- ἢ 
Tov or Θεῶν, or gotue such word understood (as is the racaning " 
Lord of all Lords, God of all Gods, Deut. x. 888, since there is 
here no reference to the Gentiles; it can only be taken in the neu- 
ter gender, so that our passage will then be parallel to the words 
in Rom. x. 12, and Acts 8#56, where it is said, οὗτός ἐστι πάν- 
τῶν κύριος. And if wo further consider that in John i. 1, ἄσιν the 
name Θεύς is applied to the T.oges, and, at the samc hime. the uni- 

* verse is° ‘presented as dependont upon Tlim, it is difGcult to ‘see 
why the Son should not b® called ἐπὶ πάντων Θεὺς, The expres-. 
sion would only Le an improper one in case the Fathér were con- 
ceived ag included among τὰ πγάντα, butit ia self-evident that thia 
is not the case, as Paul says, 1 Cor. xv. 27; ὅταν δὲ εἴπῃ, ὅτε 
πάντα ὑποτέτακται, δήλον, ὅτε ἐκτὸς τοῦ ὑποτάξαντος αὐτῷ τὰ 
πάντα, I therefore understand the passage in the usual manner 
with Tholuck, Ruckert,* and other recent cxpositors, as relating to 

weChrist. Amore the various punetmations on record since Erasmus 
wrote, the one which has found the most favour, is tbat aecordipg 
to which the words ὁ ὧν ἐπὶ πάντων ore referred to Christ tlone, 
and the last words taken as a doxology to the Father, But in that 
case the doxolugy stands withont any connection, and ἐπὶ πάντων 
has po regular position, and, therefore, this can satisly only those 
who have an inf «erable objection to apply the name ἐπὶ πάντων" 
Θεός to Christ. The conjecture of dy instead of ὧν, is certainly. 
an acute one, brut it is destitute of any critical authority from ma- 
nuscripts. 

Vers, 6-9. After this introduetion, the Apostle procecds to the 
argumentation itself. In the first place, he shews how the fall 
of the Israelites from their vocauion does not make void the word 
of God, and the promises contained in it, since among the descend- 
apts of Abraham, to whom tlivse were to be reterred from the be- 
giuning, were to be understeod not the fesbly but only the spirit 
tual progeny. He might even have said that the Word of God had — 


‘ 

* The last mentioned scholar's remark, that εὐλογητός, when applied to God, must,. - 
according to the idiom of the Old ond New Testament, always precede the noun, is of 
ne isaportance, Killner rightly observes, that the pasitiou of the words is altogether nét 
@ mechanionl thing. but is rather determined. in each partieular sonjuueture, by the 
connection, and by the mind of the speaker, 


no 
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been established by the fall of Israel, since he'shews, by the quota- . 
tions’ from the Old Testament in Rom. ch. ix. 24, dé., that the 

fall itSelf had already been predicted in it, - St Paul founds the idea 
ota spiritual Tsragh- which. he had already ‘broached, Rom. i. &&, 
29, upon.that passege in Gen. xxi. 11, where Isaac is denoted as. 

‘the seed’ to whom the promises belonged, and upon Gen. xviii. 10, 
id, which contains the words of the prophecy itself, Toaae i ig repre- 
sented as the antithesis to Tshniael, who was born indeed. before tlie | 
former, and yet was not the heir, and therefore stress must not be 
laid upon the merely natural descent, but rather upon the*spiritual 
efiinity with the faith with which Abraham lived. (Compare the 
‘detailed treatment of this antithesis between Tsaac and Ishmael, Gai. 
iv. #2, Heb. xi. 1,9.) The primary object of this demonstration. 
is indeed only to shew that the Word of God remained unshaken, 

“but this would not make the notion that the Apostle’ had no posi- 
tive intention of exhibiting Isaac as the figure of the faithful, and 
therefore of the happy, and Ishmael as the type of the unbelievers, 
at all the-less assuredly false. 10 15 true St Paul does not here ex- | 
press the idea, but is sleeps im the depths of his soul, as appears 
from Galat, iv. 22, and ag will be made more evident by the sequel 

- of the argumentation in this chapter. Only we must not conclude 

that because St Paul represents Ishmael as the typical representa: 

tive of the unbelievers, that-is, of the non-elected portion of man- 
kind, he therofore viewed Ishmael himself end his descendants as 

actually condemmed ; since we ought, on the contrary, to reserve to , 
‘Ishmael snd all the Ishmaelites, the power to cease in the Apostle’s 
sense, to he that which they are, and alse to pass over into the spi- 
ritual family, just as respecting Israel we must assume for them the 
power of excluding ΕἸ 8 thousseves from the spiritual family. St Pani. 

3s not here intending to offer any decision upon the seereis of the 

sameacl ia porsou should he even- 
tually blessed or net, but only wishes his spi 
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say, or it does not however follow from that. [v. Winer's Gram. 
p. 282.) Lobock on Phrynichus, p. 487, adduces similar fignres 
of speech from ancient wrivas, but a precisely parallel idiom is 
nowhere found. A similar nse of ὡς ὅτε, ουου ἴῃ 2 Cor. xi, 21. 
2 Thess, ii. 2. Adyos Θεοῦ vefers to the whole of the Old Tes- 
tament, which would be altogether shaken by the annihilation of 
so very important a portion as the prophecies. —’Exmérrew answers 
to beps, the opposite to μένει». and signifies to fall away, to lose 
0 ference to the fulfilment, it means 


> here qu re L 
to remain wilulfilled. Ysrael denotes not the person of the pa- 


power or siguificanss 


iriarch, but the nation, with reference however first to their phyvsi- 
cal existence, and secondarily to’ their spiritual character. Ne one 
can possess the latter who wants the natural descent, and rice versa. 
Ver. 7. In like manner σπέρμα == gyyy is first the physical κὸν 
boles, aud then the spiritual ; the former are the τέκνα τῆς σαρκός, 
the latter the τέκνα τοῦ πνεύμωτος ov Θεοῦ. The same distincticn 
between σπέρμωῳ and τέκνα cecur in Joubn viii. 87, 38. Καλεῖσ 

Gat here, as frequently in the Old Testament (see Comm. on Luke 
i. 32), has the signification of being, with the secondary idca of 
being recognized as such ; it can by no means be equivalent to ἐκ- 
λέγειν, as Tboluck proposes. The quotation, ver. 9, is the sub- 
siance of Gen. x. 18 and xiv., given freely from memory. The 
word ἐλεύσομαι refers as it were to God's foresight of the aceorm- 
plished fulfilment, with regard to the phrase κατὰ τὸν καιρὸν 
τοῦτον = ΝΑΙ ΤΩΣ compare Reiche’s letter, p. 15. Yn the 
Septuagint, instead of the usnal form, we find εἰς τ. x. τ. together 
with εἰς ὥρας, and I agree with Reiche in thinking it probable that 
originally this last phrase alone stood in the text of the LXX., and 
the phrase κατὰ τ΄ κι τ. was first introduced into it from Rom. is. 
9. ‘The expression signifies “ this time year,” the vear being taken 
as ἃ thing which perishes and again produces itself. 

Ver. 10-13. But the history of the holy patriarchs furnishes in 
the relation of Esau to Jacob a still more decisive proof of the prin- 
ciple that the blessing does not depend upon the fleshly descent. 
For Ishmael was the son of a bondmaid, which makes it more easily 
conceivable tRat the child of the lawful wife should be preferred to 
him; but Jacob and Esan were both sons ofa free woman, nav, 
they were even twins, and yet as goon even as they were born, and 
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without regard to any act of theirs whatever, their respective posi- 
tions were assigned, by the predestination of God, according to the 
passages in Gen. xxv. 22, Mal. i. 8. Here again, then, Jacob cor- 
responds with Isaaggand Esan with Ishmacl. Every attempt, how- 
ever well intended, to mitigate the harshness of the idea, and to 
avoid viewing Esau as the representative of the reprohate, must here 
be abandoned, as contrary to the intention of St Paul ,especially as 
Esau is presented as such elsewhere in Scripture. (Uch. xii. 17.) 
In this place the Apostle already adopts into his argument the lead- 
ing idea which he follows out in the 14th and succeeding verses, 
namely, that God snmmons evil ereatnrcs as well as good into the 
histovival order of the world (not certainly as evil, but as evil beings 
in this or that definite shape), and therefore these last do not avail 
to defeat his purpose and system of governing the world, which'are 
magde*knowu by the prophecies. 

_ The construction of ver. £0 is elliptical, not inconsecutive ; ag 
Rebecca is named, the most natural word to supply is Sarah, when 


the sense would be, and not only ‘“ Sarah shews this, but also Ro- . 


becea.” The other ways which have been suggested for completing 
it, aré-forced, Koéry, bed, an cuphemism for cohabitation, where’ 
x. ἔχειν is said of the woman ‘wha conceives in consequence of 
cohahitation with any one, «. διδόναι of the man.—Ver. 11. ‘The 
words πρασσείν ἀγαθὸν points evidently to Jacob, κακόν to Esau, 
~ so that the meaning is, that olthough they had neither done either 
good or evil, yet God spoke of them as if they had. It is doing 
great violence to the meaning to refer the πρόθεσις κατ᾽ ἐκλο- 

: γήν, which did not depend upon the works which were not in ὀχίβι- 
ence, but rested upon’ the holy will (μένειν = Toy: remain un- « 
alterably fixed), alone of TIim who calleth whom He will, Jacob 
only, and not Esau, with Beck, simply to the right of primogeni- 
ture, or with Tholuck to the occupation of the theocralic land. For 
in St Paul's view, Esau’s possession of the primogeniture and the 
“theocrucy involved his election to eternal life; as therefore hefroves 

in Galat..iv., that Israel was to be rejected, so in his view Kaau 

is also the, ‘ejected son, and the type of all the rejected in general. 

» ter. 1%. The thought is not materially affected, though we should, 
ns Tholuck ‘does, understand the terms μείστον and ἐλάσσων of 
the nations which sprung from Jacob and Esau, sinec, according 
to the dénsé “Sf St Pant and the Soriptures, these latter participate 
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"ia the charactor of their fathers, not indeed in every individual, 
but in the great mass of them. But SovAevéw need not be under- 
stood of political scrvitade, it must Le referred to a state of spiritual 
dependance into which Esau was brought by throwing away his 
birthright, while the stream of grace flowed away to Isanc.—Ver. 
13. All the assurances that μισεῖν lore does not mean to. hate, but 
only to love less, to bestow a less advantage, cannot satisfy the con- 
scientious exposilor, sinve he cannot overiook the fact that St Paul 
has advisedly selected a véry strong and repulsive expression from 
the passage of Scripture in question. Nor does it make against 
this, that in che passage of Mulachi the immediate question is of 
outward vircinslances. since these also ate lo be viewed as expresa- 
gious of-the wrath of God. ον 

Ver. 14. It is only in this severe manner of interpretation that 
the quegtion has any meaning, μὴ ἀδικία παρὰ τῷ θεῷ; aad-the 
ΚΝ ὙὟΝ in ver. 15 suits. ‘he mitigating construction οὗ, ὁ : 
the passage from ver, 6-15. affords no occasion for sneh thoughts : 
at all; and, therefore, the interpreter cannot in any way evade the 
stringent connexion of thought. Only be must not forget at the 
same time the principle, Seriptura Scriptura interpres, and ~ 

etherofore many to whom the observations which have becn already 
made (ch. ix. 1), have clearly shown Ut God docs no injustice 
when He haves the wicked, because God is not the cause of his: 

being wicked, but only of his wickedness coming into manifestation * . 

in such a form as is most salutary both for himself and for the umi- 

verse, might demand low ore those other passages in.which the 
universality of grace is asserted, to be reconciled with this doctrine 

of the πρόθεσις Kar ἐκλογήν, But we have already given this ἃ 

brief consideration in ix. 1, in lreating of the twofold manner in 

which the subject isropresented im Scripture, according to which 
the whole process in the work of renewal is attributed at one time 
to God, and at another 10 man; nevertheless this @octrine forces 
itselisso strongly upon us in every verse of the following passage, 

that it stands in need of a fresh consideration, The Scripture ἡ 

declares in the most explicit words, that God wills that all man-’ ὦ 

kind should be saved, and come to the knowledge of the truth.. 

(Ezek. xxxii. 11, 1 Tinn ii. 4, ‘Tit ti 11, 2 Pot. iii 9.) | This 

universality of grace would seem, however, lo be done away by the 

πρόθεσις κατ᾽ ἐκλογήν. But, evidently, this could only be the case, 


CHAPTER ix. 13, 16. _ » 86] 


were wo to attribute the δοῦν vity wher ewith man resists. grace also 
to’ God, in the wa y in which this is done by the rigid doctrine of 
predestination, for in that event God would call those who were not 
chocted as ib wore in niockery, only to putmen all the sooner and 
more surely to confusion ; a representation which can only be de- 
crlbed as one-of ‘the most remarkable aberrations of the human 
cnind that hae ever been oven 
_ down the power of striting against grace, and, ia short; all that is 
evil in man, as his own melancholy property, the two manners of 
‘expression πρᾶν easily, be reconci ied one with another in the follow- 
ing method, God's all comprehending love excludes no man from 
selvation,: whosoever ig exuluded is himself the cause of his own 
exclusion. But, on the other hand, God compels no man’ to be 
sve and knows, im virtue of his omuiscie ence, who it is who will 
xclide him solf, even, a8 in virtue οὐ Elis omnipotence: he is the 
δαρὸν of every form of sinful development. Tn reference? theve- 
~ fore, to this latter consideration, God’s will is styled a πρόθε sais Kar’ 
᾿φεέλιογήν,. im reference to the former God's grece is ua aivergal, 
Thor ugh, therefore, in virtue of iis attributes of ommniscience and 
om nipotence, God assuredly both foreknows who they are that will, 
resist E His grace, and also’ permits them to ἃ appear in definite forms 
in history, He knows them only as persons who, by misuso of their’ | 
own free will, have become evil and continued so, and if there exist 
beings possessing the possibility of resisting God, the relation of - 
God to those in whose case this poss sibility may have been realized, 
_cancbé represented no otherwise than os the Bible exhibits it. 
Vers. 15, 18. St Paul does not meet: the question with a direct 
answer, he only replies by quoting God's words in Exodus xxx. 19. 
The question indeed énvolves a self-contradiction, and could only 
‘have been hazarded. by humon blindness οὐ tomerity, and accord- 
‘ingly, at ver. 20, ibmects with its merited censure. ‘God's will is 
the eternal rul@of right (Deut. xush. 4.) How then can wnvigh- 
teoueness bein Him ; there is no abstract right to which God ts as: 
it were subordinate, bat his free. and holy will aleno is for the eren- 
tue the rule of right. The cireumstance, however, that in tho 
passage here quoted, the merey of God alone is spoken of. is but 
im apparent alteration of the. diffienlty, since, according to the 
intention of Paul, we must also add, “and whom Fe will he her 
deneth” (ver: 1%). The words only agree with the context when 


* 


i 
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ad, Whereas, j if we will only “put 
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taken in the following sense: God's will is absolute, He does what 
We will, snd there is no one who may call him to account, and say, 
“What doest thou? * Tt is self-evident thatin God the will can- 


not be ap arbitrary one, bat must ever work in union with Jove and 
wisdom ; Litt siuce man is not able to comprehend the ways of God, 
his duty is humbly to submit himself to His will. 

Ver, 15. No distincion need be sought between ἐλεεῖν and οὐκ- 
τείρειν sry aud pry, both are used only in opposition to the 
idea of merit, ἐξ ἔργων, ver. 11. But they certainly refer to the 
election to happiness, not, us Tholuck thinks, to the exhibition of 
any extraordinary proofs of love. The unmediate context of the 
passage, in the original, gives us here no clue; St Paul treats this 
as well as the following from a more extended point of view, and we 
must therefore follow him to his point of observation. Ver. 16. θέ- 
ew apd the stronger word τρέχειν, which needs not to be exclu- 
sively applied to running in the race course, signify here the pusi- 
tive activity of man, which has no existence in relation to God. 
Every, even the least portion of good in man, is from Ged alone.t 
It is not however hege pretended that man is not able to exert a 
negative power of resisting God. On which account the Scripture 
continually urges upon lim, ye would not, ye have been unfaithful, 
disobedient, but then on the other hand it says: itis God who 
hath wrought both the will, and the faith, and the obedience in 
you. 

Ver. 17, Although m ver. 14 the question was only of the gracious 
operation of God, the example in the present verse is taken from 
an instance of a directly opposite character, which clearly shews 
that Paul intends this notion to be supplied in the former verse also. 
tn the passage of Exod. ix. 15, 16, the Scripture expresses itself 
in such a manner with regard to Pharaoh and his opposition to 
Moses, the messenger of*God, that God would seem to be himself 
the author of this sinful phenomenon. Every attempt to explain 


“* Tt stands to reason that the notion that Paul intends in this place to oppose the 
Pharisaic doctrine concerning fate, as Herman especially, following Origen and Chry- 
sostom, has construed it, is altogether untenable. 

+ Gléckler's view of this passage is quite mistaken. He translates it, “It depends 
notupon man's willing and running, that is, it is not according and subservient to hu- 
man, willing and running, but yet not contrary thereto, St Paul is treating of the cau- 
sality of the spiritual life, and this prust be denicd to man, and awdrded to God alone. 

ὁ Glockler understands ἐξεγείρειν of the elevation of Pharaoh to the throne. and 


. 
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away the force of these thoughts i is altogether contrary to exegeti-” 
val prindiples: According to the manifest drift of St Paul, the con- 
ceptions denoted by ἐξήψειρα and ὅπως ἐνδείξωμαι, are not to be 
taken.in a dilited sense, but in the full. power of their'import. It 
hy no means follows from this high view of the subject, that St 
Paul iritends to say that God has made Pharaoh evil by any positive 
operation, but he only means that God permitted that evil person, 
‘who of his own fice Will resisted all those workings of grace which 
were communicated in tich measure even to him, to come into mani- 
festation. at that time, and under these circumstances, in such a form 
_ that the véry evil that was in bim should even serve for the further- 
ance ‘of the kmgdom of The Good and th 9 ‘glory o of God.* Even 
so, St Paul means to say, must the apostacy of Israel also glorify 
the name of God, for it too has been brought into manifestation by 
‘God in this very form. . . 
St Paul hag intentionally sharpened the laiguage of ΠῚ ΕΟ ΦῊΝ 
who had expressed the thought in milder terms. He renders 
pray by éfiverpa, whereas the LXX. have ἕνεκεν τούτου 


διετηρήθης, according to which the idea will be that Phar aoh had 
made hirnself evil. But St Paul’s translation entirely corresponds 


maintains that ἐνδείξωμαι should be taken in a passive sense, “in order that I might 
Le manifested as to my power.” The first proposition is altogether untenable, and needs 
no refutation, and luc secoud does not mitigate the thought, as Glockler seems to think 
it does, Moreover, there is a decided predominance ‘of the middle form in the New 
Testament idiom, and there is no ground whatever to depart from it here. ᾿ 
* Yt is quite horrible when Gomarus, and the other Supralapsariaus say, that when God 
will condemn a man, He first creates sin in him, in order that after he has been plnnyed 
into sin, he may be justly dawned. But, in the Apostie’s view, the ἐγείρειν of the evil 
themselves, is an act of the love of God, not only for the members of the kingdom of God 
and the pious, but even for the wicked. For the evilis in man without having been 
_ created by'God ; when therefore Le causes what is lying concealed to come to sight in 
the conerete appenrance, tlis is just the most powerful incan to being the wicked jite 
a sense of their eondition, and, if possible, to effect. their conversion, (See Covi. xi. 
ἘΠ If, however, any one shuld rejoin, before mien, Uris may be true, heesuse they may 
always Lope tat the wicked may ye converted, bat not hefere God, who, hy virtue of his 
emnisclence, knows who they are who will vot be converted, for In sneb persons as 
should not be couyerted, their guilt wouhl bo even aggravated by every aticanpt te cou. 
vert them; the answer must by, that if cortaindy i dat they 
turn even whale good i thelr own in: hility of 
siny thereby established alsa the po-sibility af para vermg in sing and of unis 
grace. Lhere only renudns the matter of thet, whieh farmishes the ullinuie probly 
siz, * Low came God to create a being with power to withstand Hin whe Almights Ode.” 
And here nothing Mlef far apa but to be silent, and says itis God's gloiug, sbatevey 
Cad does ii well done. 


lis 
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with the original text. ‘The interpretation, “ permit tu sine 
“nermit to continue,” Jor which Vholuck decides, is no doult αἱ’ 
missible in itself, vat in the first yee itis not the nearest to the 
Hiphil of ἬΝ nnd noxt, itis contrary to the sense and-intention 


of the wri ὦ the following verses clearly shew, and Reiche, KR‘ 
ner, ond ‘movwledge. Ὅπως must he τοὶ 
strictly τελυκῶς  ὧλ ard + thet Pharaoh might become a monument 


. God provided that the evil actually 


τι 


1 


ofthe penal justice af 


existing in him should be manifested in this definite form: ‘The 
last words of the quotation, which in no way effect the main idea, 


πσσσ 


agree with the LEU, only iev Lave ἰσχύν instead of δύναμιν. 
St Panl therefore substituted ἐξήγειρα with express design, as his 
argument “required, a circumstance which puts all mitigation of the 
thought out of the question. 

Asa a sequel to the preceding quotation, the Apostle now platul~ 
discovers the previously suppressed antithesis, according to his held 
method of pursting an idea to the vory limits of the truth contained 
in jt; for ke says, God also hardeneth whom He will. Here, alzo, 
the θέλειν of ἊΝ is obviously not to be understoed of mere arhi- 
trariness, which cannot in any way be imagined in God, but of 
Tis will, as directed by wisdom and love. But it is cbjected tha: 
the notion of σκληρυνεῖν (equivalent to which is πωρόω from πῶ- 
ρος, callo obducere, oldurare 
be in iteelf mapplicahlo to God; certainly the usnal form is oxag- 
povecbas or σκληρύνειν ἑαυτόν (see Acts ais. ὃ, Heb. ii. 8, 18 
15 Occasionally also in the Old Testament and the Apo- 
erypha, Ex. vil. 28, vil. 19; Ps. sciv. ἃ; ναοῦ, xxx. 11), 
Gut here the hardening, ag In Lom. xi. &, is referred to the will of 
God. In the Cld Yestament, on the other Hand, mime reer 


Rom. xi. 8, John xii. 49), appears to 


vy. 2 Sam. xvi. 19, 1 Kings xxib. 22, Is. sti. 17, Deut. ii, 39, 
δ. ev. 25), is more frequently found, denoting the positive opere- 
ion of God against the wicked, ‘The potion of its standing, as 
Srnesti and Seblensner prefer (like μισεῖν mm ver. 18), for ἃ mere 


1 
2 
fr 
[πὰ 


equivalent to cue ἐλεεῖν, is evidently inadequate. They refer to 
Job Xxxix, 16, where it is said of the stork, ὠποσκληρύνει, τὰ 
τέκνα ἑαυτῆς, i. ¢., she veglects her young. But even there it is 
ἃ hard thought to say that God neglects one of His creatures. On 
the other hand, it,is not incorrect to refer to the divine presence in 
the case of evil, provided this be not extended also to good, so as 
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to make. the sense,’ that God will have mercy. upon those of ‘whom 
He foresees ‘that they will, of their own accord, determine them: . 
selyes to good, and He hardens those of whom He ‘has foreseen 
the contrary. For the very determination: of himself to good in the 
good man is God's work, but the resisting of good in the evil is no 
work: of God. Meanwhile, this ὁ appeal to the prescience of God, 
even though it:;be not incorrect In the case of evil, creates more 
difficulty then it clears up, in that it makes the divine will appear, 
dependent upon the will of man; whereas, the express object of 
the Apostle, in this place, is to. set in clear light the absoluteness 
of the willofGod. The best method, therefore, will be to consider’ 
more attentively what ig implied in the notion of hardening. In 
. the first place, this hardening is not the beginning of an evil state, 
‘it rather. presupposes this as being already begun. Accordingly, 
St Paul does not say that God awakens the beginnings of evil in 
men... He considers these notions as already in being; first as a 
consequence of original sin, and then on account of man’s own un- 
faithinlness, which does not suppress the already existing sinful- 
ness, but only gives itsway. This hardening, therefore, is not an 
: ageravation of sin, but, so.far at least as itis partial, itis rather a 
method of checking its aggravation. Tt is essentially the with- 
drawal of the capacity of receiving the operations of grace; God 
renders man, under ceriain circumstances, incapable of receiving 
grace, in order to mitigate’his guilt; for if the man in question had 
the oves of his spirit open, were he aware what was offered to him, 
and yet resisted, in that case he were a far greater subject of punish- 
ment than without this capability be could be. Thus one might 
say of the cotemrporaries of Noah, that God had hardencd, had 
radurated them so that they-obeyed not the ~préaching of Noah 
i Pet. a. 5), and yet, by reason of this very obduracy, they were 
not rejected for ever (1 Pet. ii. 18). Miually, the total induration 
is ἃ manifestation of the simple punitive justice af ( 
sins of man have reached 


dowhen the 
of intensite nm Ὁ 


constitute that whieh is entled the αὶ gainat th 


ilds be the import of St Tanl's 
τεσσ, on any sears, in the proposition, ὃ LORAIN POEL “Phe 
divine will, tampered as i. je wit wisdoz on 
hardening, bo it αι partial 
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plied. God neithey makes the hardened person evil, nor the evil 


more evil thattt they ave; all He does is ta cause the evil that is 


already in lim, and must at any rate accomplish its development, 


to come in such a way, and no other, into οἰκία manifestation ; ; 
as Calvin says, not mer uly permittendo, but 


this, however, he does, 
also tntus ef extra operanda. 

Ver. 19-21. Phe Apostle now introduces anew then nowise en- 
“quirer’ of ver. 14, in order to find an apology for himself in this 
: operation of God, even in the forms of evil. St Paul abashes this 


vsatrogance with an appeal to the absolute character οὐ God, for 


whose ways the creature must render an unconditioned submission, 
even where it is not able to comprehend them. The shnilitude 
which he introduces of a potter, und his relation to the clay.which 
he fashions. exhibits this,dependeucy in the most striking: manner. 
Nothing, however, but the same waut ol sonse which suggested that 
question, could understand the eompatison as though St Paul's 
intention was to represent God as resembling, in all respects, au 
human nrtizan. The difference between the two, which the Apestle 
powlsc intends to deny heve, but which he has uo indudément to 
bring especially forward on this occasion, is this: mah maketh 
what he will of his own wenk and often unholy aud loveless will, 
whereas God vreateth with his almighty will, but which is, yet ever 
holy, ever full of love. In vonsequenee of this, God can certainly 
form beings with different taleuts, und ishpart to one more, and to 
another less of these glents, aud, conscquontly, determine. their 
several vocutious to a greater or inferior agency, but, He eavnot 
Tanke one evil and the other good, bocause His holy will i is unable 
jn any case to produee evil. But here the qnesticn, arises, whether 
© 


* The whole tone in which Pan) here exhibits the remonsirauces of the Jews, ig | elias 
racterised by a kind of familiarity which we often nd. in the Old Testament, in ail ita 
* sitople dignicy, and especiully in Job, where, toward the closu of the book, God himself 
acknowJedges tbe truth that it contains, When, lowever, nobility of sentiment is. lost, 
thig famniliarity then assumes tbe form ofrashness, and, therefore, this defect also belongs 
to the darker side of the Jewish character, in the days af its degeneragy. The con- 
Beiousness of the divine election, which, in an objective view, waa 8. well-foundéd:cne, 
instead of prodneing ep μαι alorution under such numerited. favour, imparted. jo 
many individuals among the Jews an unblushing temerity, a vauuting of their own 
righteousness even in the sight of God, the like of which way never found in avy other 
nation, Paul's present object ig lo obash this tendency, and beney the form whict-hia 
orgument assumes, which, bowever, is not carried to a vicions exitewe, but observes the 
Jienits of the truth, . ts 
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the σκῆνος els royfv_ and ἀτιμίαν. τὰ the present passage, do not 
exactly denote these tyo degrees of vocation which God dispenses 
of his own: free determination, without their having any relation 
to ‘morality: oF a life of faith, ond therefore to the bliss dependent 
upon them? Jn the first place, the comparison might be employed: 
to show that no potter ever makes entirely unserviceable vessels, but 
_ only such as ave destined for some more or-less honourable use. 
Next, this view is apparently favoured by the circumstance, that, in 
the following verse, the σκέυη ἐλέους and ὀργῆς may be so diseri- 
- minated from the vessels of honour and dishonour, that the vessels 
of honour’should not necessarily be vessels of mercy, nor the vessels 
of dishonour vessels of wrath, but only'so that, according to the 
good or bad use of their free will, the Jews, who were the vessels 
of honour, might become vessels of wrath, whereas the heathen, 
who were the vessels of dishonour, should become vessels of merey. 
And this would contain this admonition for the Jews: do not im- 
agine that you, although you be vessels of honour, must necessarily 
become and. continue vessels of mercy ; you may become vessels of 
wrath, and the heathen, who are yessels of dishonour, may become 
vessels of mercy! And no doubt this yields a very ‘beantifal 
meaning, aod we must unquestionably admit that Paul might have 
‘followed out this thought ; but his line of argument, upon the whole, 
does not authorise the notion that this was what he really meant to 
deliver here, or why should he have come so suddenly upon the in- 
vestigation into the disperisation of gifts? The words from ver. 19 
onward refer, T admit, to the thought im ver. 18, but then ἐλεεῖν 
and σκληρύνειν, i in this verse, refer to moral conditions alone, not 
‘to gifts of grace, and verses. 24-29 also point to the same. There 
‘is not a word to indicate any difference between the σκέυη τιμῆς 
_and ἀτιμιάς, and the σκέυη ἐλέους and ὀργῆς ; according to St Paul’s 
intention, they correspond one with another throughout, just as in 
the parallel passage of 2 Tim. ii. 20, the wooden and earthen 
vessels stand, not for those who are more less endowed, but for the 
wicked. These latter, indeed, aro called vessels of God, inasmuch 
as God knows how to make even them availablo to 118 purpose, and 


* Tho exprrasion oxduy ἀργῆς seams to be formed fier the Hebrew tet 5 (Ts. 


5), although its signifiaition in ihe passage from the Old Testament varles a ale from 
that in whico Panl employs it, 
. y 


a 
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in this respuut also the sitniligtde of the potter holds good.* God πρὶ 
only permits the wicked 10 come into the world, but he also causes 
them to besome as they ure, althongh He does not cause the evil 
that is in them (ver. 19.) 

Ai θέστηκς is NOL ἃ Lcbrais sin for the optative aorist, as Tholnck 
supposes, but ig to be understood thus, “Who hath ever been able 
to resist Elis will ὅτων 29, μενοῦνγε is wanting in D.E.F.G. 
In A. it comes afer ἄνθρωπε, but we doubt it was only left out on 
account of the difficully ; it occurs elsewhere in the New Testament 
only in Luke xi, 28, and is te be viewed as a particle implying 
at the sametime concession and Jimitation, and to be rendered 
‘ certainly it may so seem.” (Com. Hermann ad Viger. p. 541, whe 
tvanslates it by gwin imo, enim vero.) Upon the image of the 
potter, comp. Job x. 8; Isaiah xlv. 9; Eccles. xxxvi. 7; Wisdom 
xv. 7. But the passage which appears more particularly to hays 
been in the Aposile’s mind in this comparison, 18 Jovem. xvill.—Ver. 
21. πῆλος is the clay in its raw state, φύραμα. the mass of clay 
kneaded for work, the duagf as it were. 

Ver. 22, 23. After this may now be mentioned the respective 
relations in which the phenomenon of the evil as well as of the good 
in the world’s history stand with regard to God's designs ; the latter 
furnishes occasion for the revelation of His grace, as the former 
does for his power and his justice. On this account, itis impossible 

%* Gléckler grounWessly refuses to recoguise any similitude here, but only a simple con- 
elusion from the lesa to the greater, as if the meaning were, if a vessel cannot question 
the potter, how much loss can man queation God? But evidently this wil wot bold. 
since it might he answered, that it 15 the very property ofa man that he is able todo what 
the lifeless vessol cannot. The paralel instances of the Ohl Testament sudliciently prove 
that it is imtended to be a similitude. But the reader has already been reminded, on 
Matt. xiii. 1, that no comparison holds good in all its relations, otherwise it were iden- 
tical with the object which is to be iMustrated by it. Rickert and Usieri ave of opinion 
that the proof is defective in this place, but the exposition which has been just given of 
the connection of thought here will Lave made it evident that the proof is conducted in 
ike most stringent manner, if only we de not encumber the Aposile with the proposition 


that God creates ovil itself. If, however, it be rejoined, why then does not Paul give 
the question τί ἔτι μέμφεται the derect auswer, “because thou makest the evil thy- 


5011, and God only determines the shape in which it shall come out in manifestation 5" ~it 
will be sufficient to answer, that the Apostle docs, in point of fact, expressly make this 


observation in the 80th and following verses of this chapter; only here he will nat allow 


“himself to be diverted from his immediate train of ideas, which is of the highest importance 


with him, because it might be the means of impressing upon the Jewish mind, that they 
niast first abandon their claims upon God, before any mention could be made of a partici- _ 
pation in the kingdom of God, because it was the advancement of these pretensions that 

entirely stood in the way of an humble reception of grace on the side of tho Jews. 
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~ to’deprive iva of-its: intentional sense, and the phrase θέλων ἐνδεί- 
ξασθαι καὶ wopicas must be considered as equivalent to ἵνα, On 
the side of the good, God's operation is altogether to be considered as. 
ubiquitous. though not compulsory, on which account, in ver. 28, it 
“is said, θεὸς προητοίμασεν σκένη ἐλέους εἰς δόξαν. According to 
‘-which the word wpoyro{wacer signifies God's foreknowledge as well 
-as his working and, creation -of the good, botlin its commencement, 
“ continuation, and end. ‘But of the evil, on the other band, Paul 
will not consent to sey that God creates the evil'in them, but only 
the form which the, evi assumes. Therefore, he does not use προη- 
τοίμασεν of them ;. moreover, Instead of the. active, he uses the 
iniddle form κατηρτισμένα, Ὁ by which the production of evil itself 
ig uansterred to the side of the ercature. ᾿ , 
οὐ Ver. 22. ἃ few unimportant MSS. omit. é δέ or δέ alone, in 
order -to relieve the coustrnction ; but the words are evidently 
geniiine, thoagh the sentence is ananacoluthon. The usual sup- 
_plements, τέ ἐροῦμεν or τέ μέμφεται, do not suit, because they 
only go back again to the question in ver. 19; it is better to 
suppose that after ihe words é δέ κι 7. 0, the subsequent member 
of the proposition, which with its present form,- καὶ ἵνα γνωρίσῃ,, 
deriotes the construction with which it set ont, ought to have 
followed with some such words as ὄντως καὶ γνωρίζει κι τ. Ἂν OF 
γνωρίζει καὶ κι τὸν, At any rate this is more nataral than 
Movers most viclent supposition, according to which,-at the con- 
clusion of ver. 28, an Aposiopesis takes place. ‘The mannev in: 
“which ver. 24 joins on to ver. 28 is quite incompatible with this 
interpretation. —T6 δυνατόν == ἡ δύναμις with the idea of aveng- 
ing power implied —gépew ἐν μακροθυμίᾳ cau only apply to the 


* Here also Reiche and others would enpply bord τοῦ θεοῦ Were ἢ is in the fext, even 


then ibinivht be explained of the operation of God in fav wicked cons 
menvon. Brteinee if is vot fowud there, T eannaf camider sach an addition 
by she mrention of St Pant, but aut ech rather ed to helieve thet we must 
Sint the Aposth: dod by Quis method to signils the diflerens relation fu wht 
sunds te the good end ihe evil, since be employs such different terms for the onc fren 
yehat be does for the other, And dam the more readily determined tu faviar of this soune 
in the present case, (lu ᾿ otherwise, J ohactye, as ΠῚ exegetient eanse tor the 
turpretplion of tins posse the ride of taking every expression Pu is upline force) 
lgcwrne the ἤνεγκεν ἐν rol} μακροθυμία oD) nat aecord with (he prominence Une riven 
to the diving activity. Ther is someting uot uily 
Atetory in the ides that God endorse wih tinch long 5 


lured as a peno- 


atiunt jad abrubitels ὀρ νην 
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ripening of the evil in evil. God endures the wicked i in their evil, 
unti] they become manifest to themselves in their evil fruit, in 
order that, even by these means, they may yet be brought to 
repentance, ov else be involved in utter destruction. In St Paul's 
intention ἀπώλεια in this place is that which is dudytos (2 Thess. 
i. 9), even as δόξα must be taken as equivalent to ζωὴ ἀεώνιος.---- 
Σκξυος ἐλέους == σκέυος ἐκλογῆς, Acts ix. 15. The choice of 
expressions here is strictly governed by the already used image of 
the potter. Moreover, in the Hebrew by has the more extended 
meaning of utensil, or mean. Comp. 15. xiii. 5; ; Jerem. 1. 25. 

Vers. 24-26. The principles which have just been developed are 
also openly propounded in Scripture. The passages of Hos. i. 
25, i. 10, are a comment upon: ὅν θέλει ἐλέει (ver. 18.) These 
prophecies were realised in the calling of the Gentiles, which is 
so far from evacuating God's word, that it fulfilled it (ver. 6.) 
God's prophecies, being the utterances of the All-knowing and 
Almighty one, must needs be fulfilled, not, however, by destroying 
the free will of the creature, but rather through that very free will. 

In ver. 24, with the word 6vs, the figurative expression oxévy 
is dvopped for terms peculiar to man. "Ov μόνον---ἀλλὰ καὶ is a 
mitigated expression ; for St Paul might have said, few Jews and 
many Gentiles. It is of the latter alone that there is any question 
in the first quotations, yet so that the fall of Israel is there 
already intimated. Since, according to the analogy of the sons οἵ 
Isaiah (Isaiah vii., &c.), the daughters of Hosea also wear a typi- 
cal character, in particular, the οὐκ ἠγαπημένη HAT Ν ῳ repre- 
sents the kingdom of Israel. St Paul. however, takes the name 
in a wider sense, and comprehends under it all the heathen down 
to whose level the kingdom of the latter had sunk. (1 Pet.4i. 10.) 
Tn the rest, the translation does not exactly correspond with the 
original text; but as the difference does not. at all affect the 
thought, it must only be ranked among those incidental to quota- 
tions frora memory. 

Vers 27-29. The following quotations from Is. x. 22, 28; 
Ts. 3. 9, form the comment on the second half of ver. 18, 
which constitutes the middle point of the whole of the Apostle’s 

argument, namely, the words, dv δὲ “θέλει σκληρύνει. According 
to these predictions, the people of Israel, taken in the mags, is 
represented as rejected, while a holy remnant alone is to remain 
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_ later times. -The extension of the Jews does not on this 
‘account evacuate God's w ord, but rather establishes it (ver. 6.) 

‘St Paul might have produced many similar prophecies, COs 
is. vi... 13; Amos ix. 9; “achar. xin. 9.; Zeph.. ii. 12. But he 
selected those, because, i in connexion with the réjection (which, fur 
the rest, in the former of the two passages, is only expressed in 
a negative and indirect manner), they also make mention of an 
holy. remnant. In ‘contrast with the little troop of the true sol- .. 
diers of God, St Paul places the innumerable mass of the fleslily 
unbelieving Israelites. Though the number’ of the children of 
Israel be as the ‘sand of the sea, novertlicless the remnant only 
shall.be blessed. Israel has its old and its new man, the old man 
must ‘be slain and put off. God's wonderful providence is seen in 
the dreadful judgments which fell upon the people, while those 
escaped destruction who were to constitute the κατάλειμμα == 
my: Ay, as seed for the fature; a thought which already 
points to ch. sim—Ver. 28. The words here quoted follow exactly 

- the LXCX., until ἐπὶ τῆς γῆς, for which the latter read, é τῇ ὀικου- 
μένῃ ὅλῃ. St Paul probably chooses the former expression, because — 
“it more decidedly declares the universality of the judmnent. The 
passage portrays the judgment of God visiting the Israelites, which 
began on them, with the appearance of Christ (which here, as so 
often elsewhere, is conceived as cne with the last times) :΄ they 
ought then to have br ought forth fraits worthy of repentance, but 
no such were found among them. In the original, the quotation,. 
accurately rendered, rans thus, “God executeth his fixed deerce 
‘with righteousness, since God will make, thot is, accomplish, 
decisive Gecree in the whole land.” On which acconut, the par 
ticiplgs must’ be completed by the words θεὸς ἐστε; but λόγος 
corresponds with wy: fulfilment, decision, word; that is, will of- 


God. Συντελεῖν, stands for PNW): which properly incans stream. 


forth, then A, fall. Συντέμνειν is used ina peculiar sr to 


which the Webrew yar vorresponds, ΤΠ πκ werd signifies to ent, 
᾿ 

‘ent off, and then-to decide. ΤῸ decide, to shorten, to hasicn. are 

all contiguens conesptious ; and tbe Apostle, following the LN N.. 


jt 


vas bronght the list especially forward. Phe wards tea 


> before ns, 


according to the disposition of the text in the paseayi 
raust be translated thas, God is speedily felfllieg Mis decree, 


τὰ 
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Sor He will make a tapidly completed decree on the land.” Ver. 
29 catirely agrees with the LXX. The Hebrew, my ὉΡῸΣ 
“a remnant, how small, ze. @ small remnant,” is translated by 
the LXX, σπέρμα, to signify that out of this remnant, as out of 
Ά grain of com, the nation shall, as it were, flourish again. By 
mvans of this remnant, life was preserved in the whole,* and, 
without them, all Israel had come to destruction ; and then indeed 
the promises of God had been made void; but God, in his omni- 
petence and eompassion, was always able to preserve this boly Seed ᾿ 
in the nation of Israel. , 


§ 15. IsRakEL’s GUILT. 


(1X! 80-—X, 21.) : 


The Apostle has hitherto confined himself to the distinct’ cons, 
deration of the divive agency ; he now with a like precfsion exhi- 
bits the iifian side of the subject. Although it was pot without - 

« the knowledge and will of God that the Jews fell from their cali- 
ing, yet the geé/é is solely and entirely their own, notwithstanding 
all the warnings of God in the Old Testament. For every pro- 
phecy is at once an act, and, when it relates to sin, is at the same 

» time.a warning to man. against the accomplishing of that act, ὁ Ζ.» 
the Suviour’s words to St Feter, “ Betpre the cock crow, tho shalt 
deny me thrice."+ . ᾿ 


* {θὲ es Abraham, at the destruction of Sodom, prayed thst God would not destroy 
the city for*the sake of ibe righteous persona that were within it. τὲ the same dime, 


the life-giving power of the holy must. ever be considered as standing in Bo ation 
to the number of those who are to be preserved. | Ten may serve to preserve αἰ δεν, but 
Dota vation. 5 ΩΝ 


ΤῊ rémark of Bacon, quoted by Beck. (loc, eit. p, 104), ia here in point, κ᾿ Ῥτορθθέϊα 
1:8 genus esl, quendorquidem historia divina e& polleat super bumanam praecroga~ 
tiva ut Herratia fictum praceedere non minus qnam seqii possel,” Prophecies are to. 
no purpose, unless on the presupposilion of St Paul’s doctrine as to predestination: it is 
not man that canees their fulfilment, but God hy means of mun, and thnt precisely by. 
his free net. Hence it is no iInsion.if God warns against a sin, ané yet that ain muat 
needs be committed ; for it fs precisely as the (ree act of the creature tbat God foreknows 
13, puhongi doubtless euch a sit heightene the guilt of ihe einner. But actording to 
the comprehensive love of God the deed of ain is always meant to lead τὸ repentance and 
regeneration, as the histars of St Peter clearly shows; and on this necounkeven the 
~ evil avo not Lo he-roofed out (comp. on Matt, αἰ ες 30.) " ᾿ 
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‘The Jews opposed the long-desired. Messiah when He came, 
nay, they nailed tim to the cross (as is intimated in ix. 88), be- 
-eanse he did not answer to the idea which-they had formed of Him. 

| ‘Before the Babylonish captivity, the people ‘had been addicted to 

‘idolatry and gross sins ; even in those days it was rejected in the. 

mass only a small σπέῤῥμα returned into the Holy Land, and from 
this remnant the nation derived a new youth. From that time it 

_apperred entirely cuted of idolatry and heathenish viees; butit now . 
fell into the opposite error of proud selfrighteousness. This be- 
same quite as great a hindrance to laying hold on Christ as the 
“former ‘state (comp. Rom. i. 18, iil. 20, where these two forms - 
of sinfol perverseness ‘dre ‘described as those generally prevailing 
among men); for it is humble repentance alone which &ts for ἃ 
reception of Christ and His power, and to bring himegelf to such re- 
pentance is still harder fora self-satisfied, self-righteous person, than ὁ : 
for one who has grossly sinned, and therefore our Saviour promises - 
the ximgdow of heaven rather to publicans and hazlots than to such 
persons,, (Matt. xxi. 31.) ‘ 

Ver. 30, 81. St-Paul by an oxymoron oxpresses the idea, that the 
Gentiles who were degraded and ‘took no thought about ony right- 

_ eousness, laid hold on: that which was offered to them in Christ as 
a free gift, while the Jews, who followed after. righteousness, did 
not attain to it, “These words are an authoritative commentary on 
ver. 16; all θέλειν and τρέχειν of the Jews were unavailing: 
while they anxiously avoided fleshly sins and idolatry, they fell into 

‘so-much the greater spivitual sins—inéo self-conceit, hard-hearted-— 

yess, and “want of love—and thus the second deceit became worse 
than the first; they only departed farther from the goal which they 
sought to reach. Bat, on the other hand, while God punished the 
εἰ sim of the Gentiles by sin, so ghat they became exceedingly sinful, 

‘these came into the condition of true repentance ; they conceived a 


* 


longing for aid from above. and were now able in faith to lav bale 
on Christ. 'Phus, then, all depends on God's ἐλεεῖν: hot an mars 
τρέχειν. Positively, vnan cannot prodiice the leew of what is 
good: he mast, therefore, always place himsdl in a passive pos!- 
Hon towards God, never in an active: bis.whole productive power 
is negative, anid its fruit is evil, of which the cxsunce js opposition 
ἈΣΕ 61πτὸ will of Ged. Hence ne sin is so difficult ia cure as self 


Hehtecusauss {ibe shie ts want-of Jove : and Jove alone is the fal- 
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filling of the law, for God is love, and it is only through his power 
that the creature can love purely. 

Gléekler is for connecting τί οὖν ἐροῦμεν with ver. 22, and con- 
sidoring ail that intervenes as a coulinuation of the first clause of 
the sentence; but U:is is clearly very unsuitable. Noris the ques- 
tion to be regarded as a subsnmption of the whole preceding argu- 
ment (vers. G. seqq.), and lo be translated, “ What shall we now say 
after all dis?” (It is so taken by Koppe, Rickert, Beck, De 
Wette, who make the answer to begin at ὅτε ἔθνη κ΄ τ᾿ Δ). The 
following διατί (32), is in favour of the continuation of the 
question to ἔφθασε, Vers. 80, 31, contain the problem to be 
solved, but not the solution of it, τί οὖν ἐροῦμεν, therefore, must 
relate only to what follows, not to the preceding words. 

Vors. $2, 88. The cause of this strange phenomenon is their un- 
belief—vz, ¢., their resistance to the grace which would work belief 
in their heart; for this reason it is that the rock of salvation be- 
came to them a stone of stumbling, as had been foretold long before 
in the Old Testament (Is. xxviii, 16, vi. 14.) The nature of πίσ- 
τίς, therefore, is the key to the mystery; as it is impossible to 
pour anything into a vessel which is stopped up and full, in bke 
manner is a soul fall of pride and devoid of love incapable of re- 
ceiving the streams of the Spirit. Man cannot, deed, by his own 
deed, empty and open bimself, but doubtless he can hinder God's 
accomplishing this work on him, and on this resistance, which 15 
Within the power of man, his guilt rests as its final cause. 

In ver. 82, ὡς ἐξ ἔργων vouou denotes the subjective fancy of 
the Jews, that they might attain to righteousness through works 
(comp. Winer's Grammar, p. 497). On λίθος προσκόμματος 

κ᾿ comp. note on Matt. xxi. 42 seqq., where. there is a similar citation 
Sen Ps. cxvill, 22. For σκώνδαλοι, see pote on Matt. xviii. 6. 

tal accommodates Is. xxviii. 16 to his purpose, by an addi- 
ἜΣ Oy Welsh. 14 (ond this 5 proceeding see note on Luke i iv. 18 19). 


ion, but they had been typically ap- 
hha ἄρῃ and Rabbinical paraphrases, 
ios Tham. The Old Testament 


and St Paulewith ene s vesiog Th 
15. one’ great prophecy of Christi an volSand particular -wela- 
tions of men to God, have in Him @ ἃ υγῶετοι ‘become universal 
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and comprehensive truth. - Πᾶς is here spurious ; » itis w anting in 
the MSS. A.B.D.ELF:G, -and in several versions; it wis perhaps 
adopted from xi. 10.-.φΚαταισχυνθήσεται would correspond to 
wh but the text. has wr: 9 which primarily. means festinadit, 
and then is commonly t taken in the sense of Sugit, expavit. Per- | 
haps the — read ura. ᾿ ΝΣ , 
‘Chap. X . There © was, after all, a true’ side in the legal 
striving of the σι ews; it arose from a deep earnestness and a lively 
zeal, which, however, weré without a true insight into’ the nature of 
the old covenant, as well as of -the new. This, then, the Apostle 
explains more exactly i in what follows. (The μέν presupposes an 
onilited δέ, by which the ‘guilt of Israel should be marked. Com- 
pare Winer, Gr. Ῥ. 500.) "Εὐδοκία. and δέησις do not harmonise 
with reference to ὑπὲρ αὐτῶν, if the usual sense of “ good ples asure” 
‘be retained ; but the connection is enough to shew that it is here 
-inapplicablé; the word is rather to be taken in the sense of long- 
ing, wish, as ee) is also used. Εἰ ς σωτηρίαν signifies the object ' 
of the prayer for Israel. In ver. 2, Gros Θεοῦ does not denote 
the greatness of the zeal (as if it were a divine 2eal), but zeal for 
God and His é¢ause. Josephus, Philo, and the profane writers of 
the first centuries of the Christian era, are full of examples of the 
zeal which the Jews shewed for their religion; butit was a raging, 
fanatical ‘zeal, ‘and: hence was full of conceit, without highér aspi- 
rations, love, and ihe tender virtues of the spirit which traly seeks 
God. The words οὐ κατ᾿ ἐπίγνωσιν are meant—not, indeed, to ὧο- 
 guit the Jews of all guilt (for they might have had the knowledge 
from the word of God), but ye soften their guilt, and render 
visible the possibility of the conversion promised in c. xi. 

Ver. 3, 4. The ignorance of the Jews relates to sin and right- 
eousness.. Tho law had not wrought in them any ὀπύγνωσις τῆς 
ἁμαρτίας, and thorefore they did not ley hold on the new way of 
salvation, which offered them that which the Inw could not bring. 
They clung to the law. although it had reached its end pa Christ. 

In ver. 3, ὑπετάγησαν bears a middie suerse. The aorist points 
to the aet of proflering the gospel to them. De Wette wrongly un- 
derstands τῇ δικαιοσίνη τοῦ Θεοῦ οὐχ ὑπετάγησαν Wo πνοῆς, 
“ They havé not Βαβι" το to the righteous ordinanee of God, the 
νόμος πίστεως."  Atxatogvrn never vectrs in such a sense. Vhe 
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nicaning is: ‘Phey have not penitently submitted themselves in faith 
to the vightcomsmess which has been won by Christ, and which was 
offered to them, but they have wished to originate a nighteonsnss 
of their own... . Tn ver. ἐς Cliist is to be understood in combt- 

k; Unt it is a peculiarity of the gospel. 
that in it every thing is referred to the person of the Redermrr 
Himself, not to any thing fa Him or from Him. Agreeably to 
the connection, and to Che usage of language, τέλος νόμου can only 
mean the olyect, the end, as one Lord says (Luke xvi. 16), ὁ νό- 


nation with Eis whale war 


v 


μος καὶ οἱ προφῆται ἕως Teadvvov. But this, of course, is not to 
-be understood of a portion of the law only (the lew of ceremo- 
pie® alone, for mstance), but of the whole law; nor must we con- 
eeive of it as an abrogation, but as a higher and real fulfilreenc. 
(Matt. v. 17.) Everything in the Old Testameut is, in ifs on- 
during import, transferred into the New, and is only done away 
with in such a sense that there it remains preserved. Hence we 
learn from the fate of the Jews, that man must not depend on any 
momentdry opevaiion of God, buton God Himself, so as to be alve 
to follow the changes of His dealings. The Jews strove against 
the Lord by the very circumstance that they wished to mamta on 
jdstitation which unquestionably originated from Him, at the time 


when He did away with it. True piety fixes its love on God, not 
y 


on His gifts, 

Ver. 5-8. The Apostle proceeds, as if by way of supplement to 
the argument ia iii, 21, seqq., to exhibit the difference between 
these positions of men under the law and under. the gospel, by 
passages from the Old Testament, and that from the writings of 
Moses, from the law itself; whence it appears that ihe Jews had 
not understood the writings of Moses, inasnmruch ag they fancied 
that they were adhering te them whea they opposed themselves to 
faith. Ee shews from Lev. xvii. 5, that doing is the character of 
the law, and from Deut. xxx. 12, 13, that dedreetig is that of the 
gospel; the former presupposes an aetive, the latter a passtre 
position of the soul. That St Paul imtends here to found a formal 
argument upon ihe passages which he quotes, has been well main- 
tamed by Reiche, in opposition to Theluck and Riickert, who bad 
followed earlier interpreters in questjoning it. The difficulty in the 
second quotation is the only thing that could suggest ‘such an as- 
sertion ; for the passage from Leviticgs (which is also referred τὸ in 
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Ezek. xx..2), Neh. ἰχ. 39, Matt. xix. 16, Gal. ii. 12} Js excel- 


lently adopted to the Apostle’s line of proof, “ No one can live 


(ἡ ε., ξωὴν αἰώνιον ἔχειν») by the law, but he who keeps it ; but no 


on: can keep it (Rom, 1..-}})} conseqnently, another way of salva- 
tion is peeded.” . 

-The-treading ὅτο before τὴν δικαιοσύνην in ver. ὕ is mer ely a an at- 
tempt at correction on account of the construction of γράφει, with 
the asensative. Τὰ is not suitable to take γράφειν as meaning “ to 
describe, to represent.’ We shall do better to take the accusative 
absolntely. “ with respect to the righteousness.” Avra and αὐτοῖς 
zefor to ἔργα, understood in the idea of νόμος. On this passage 
compare t the remarks on Gal. iii. 12. : 

‘There is, however, unquestionably a difficulty as to the second 
quotation (Deut. xxx. 12~13).in which the righteousness of faith 
is conceived of as if personified, or God, as its author, speaks to 
man, in whom it is produced, with the intention of directing his 
raind frow that which is outward to that which is inward—to deep 
stlfcontemplation and heedfrlness to God's working in him. In 
the first place, the passage in St Paul does net agree oither with the 


niginal text or with the LAK, . The clauses τοῦτ᾽ ἔστι Σριστὸν 


καφαγαγεῖν and τοῦτ᾽ ἔστε Χριστὸν ex vecpov ἀναγαγεῖν are, in- 
pee to be regarded as explanatory additions of the Apostle, which 
e did not at allintend i& be reckoned as part of the question ; abd 
ἫΝ leaving out of sight unessential omissions and abbreviations, 
the varlation certainly does not appear so very considerable. Stil), 
itis bere said τές κωταβήσεται εἰς τὴν ἄβυσσον : instead of which, 
the LXX. have τές διαπεράσει ἡμῖν εἰς τὸ πέραν τῆς θαλάσσης ; 
which, with the other alte rations, is enough to canse perplexity to 
the defenders of literal inspiration. According, however, to the 
principles which we have throughout maintained. such a fiee use 
of the Old Testament text does not occasion any difficnliv which 
cin affect us ; δὲ Paul made ase of the Old Tcstamont in the same 
Holy Syirit in whieh it was coraposed, and therelore edd not 
charge its Import with anything forcign toa it. But, besides this. 


the vense of the passage is iteslfabscrre. The connexion ta Deut. 
xxx, is as follows ἘΞ ἢ cli, xxix. Moses had ibrentoned the people 
woth, ejection from the land of prowise in easc of nnfeithtulness, lew. 
afterwards, in ch, xxx., foretolis shat thes will yetian te thothecices, 


* 
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and will at Just be gathered again by God into the land of their 
fathers. ‘“ Flere God will circumcise thei heart, that they may 
love Him with wil their heart, aud kcep His commandments. For 
God's cownmandawat is not far from them, neither in Heaven, 
that they should say, Wha shall go up for us to Heaven, and 
bring if tv us? neither is it beyond the sea, that they should say, 
Who shall yo over the sea for us, and bring it to us? itis nigh 
unto them, in their month, yea, in their heart.” Thus the passage 
refers, in a way which cannot be mistaken, to the dispensation of 
the Messiah; it points to the cireumcision of the Leart—to a state 
in which mau will be able truly to love God, and to keep the com- 
mandments. The only possible difficulty is from the circumstance 
that, in xxx. 11, it is said—s ἐντολὴ, ἦν ἐγὼ ἐντέλλομαί coe o ἤ- 
peepov ; by which it would seem that the passage which follows is 
yeferred τὸ the law of the Old Testament, and notto faith, Butif 
we consider that the law is by no meang wanting in the New Tes- 
tament—that it is only regarded as no longer something increly 
outward, but as inward—as the voice of the eternal Word in 
man’s heart (John ii. 50), nay, that this reception of the divine 
into itself is the very essence of the New Testament, and of the life 
of faith which belongs to it—it will be clear how the Apostle might, 
‘with perlect justice, mterpret those words of the Old Testament as 
relating to the circumstances of the New. He conceives of Christ 
in His person, and as the object of preaching, not merely accord- 
ing to His historical appearance, but as the eternal Word, which is 
dormant in every man, and which preaching from without only 
wakens and renders active. This Word, then—the living law it- 
self—has also in itself the power and energy whereby man is placed 
in a condition to keep it, and to love Gud above all things.t The 


* Some (as lately Reicbe) have falsely designated the Apostle’s explanation in this 
place as allegorical, such as that in Gal. iv. 22, seqq. ‘Phe only proper name for it is 
spiritual; ve. it is such an explanation as penetrates through the letter of the Old 
Testament into iis spirit. The whole passage (Deut. xxix.-xxx.) points most properly 
o} the New Testament dispensation, and iv this inner sense it is understood by the 
Apostle. - : 


+ Christ is active in the Oil Testament (1 Ptt, i. 11; Heb. xi. 26) also; but rather 
as an operation (fia) than as a person (λόγος) (comp on John i. 1; also my Opusc. 
The: ]. j. 123 seqq., and the essay on the Word of God in the Christoterpe for 1835, p. 
1, seqq.) eBut, in the preaching of the Apostlessthe subject was not the doctrine con- 
cerning Christ, but He Himself, in His life and power. (Comp. 1 Pet. i, 28-25, which 
forms the most perfect parallel to ver. 8.) s 
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course of thouglit, therefore, in St Paul takes this form, “The 
Sériptnre saith of ihe righteousness of the law, that whosoever shall 
fashion himself conformally to the law which meets him from with- 


out, shall live ; but thisno man can do; consequently, 20 man attains 


life thus; all that he can attain by this way is the knowledge of - 
sim (iii. 20.) But, in the New Testament. he hath, by the opera- 
tion of the Spirit, the law within himself; it is written on his heart ; 
therefore, Le need no longer seek it from afar, but only become 
aware of this treasure within him, and follow thé power of the 
Spirit.”* The words, “say not in thine heart, Who shall ascend 
or descend” (with which those in vi. 24; “ Who shall deliver me ?” 


.are parallel) arc a negative expression of an idea, which would be 


- positively expressed as follows :—Ifin the Old Testament doing was 


required, so now it is faith; for all has been done through Christ. 
The words ἀναβαίνειν εἰς οὐρανόν and καταβαίνειν εἰς τὴν ἄβυσ- 
σὸν, therefore, are mereby symbolical expressions to signify a. 
seeking in the remotest quarters. | 

The latter phrase 3 is sitonger and bolder than that of the LAN. | 
--διαπερᾷν εἰς τὸ πέραν τῆς θαλάσσης ; for the word ἄβυσσος, 
μὰ corresponds ta Dis uy, 15 not: to be understood as meaning 


* Ifthe connesion of the werds, both in. the Old Testament and in the passage before 
us, had been more carefully. attended to, it could not have been possible that so many 
single applications should’ have been brought forward—as, that the intention was to 


" prove that Christ is ommipresent-(Origen)—or, that the gospel is not hard to fulfil or. 


to discover (Flatt, Morus, Rosenmiiller)\—or, that the reality of the appearance and the ᾿ 
resurrection of Christ is the subject (Reiche, Riickert, Usteri.) These applications, it 
is true, all Ke in the words; it is not, however, as isolated truths that they are there, 
bit in as far as they belong to the essence of faith generally. ἢ Bengel, Knapp, and 
Thotuck suppose that St Paul is representing to. the anxious beart, which knows not ° 
how to enter into heaven or to escape hell, that Christ can effect this in it, The context 


_ in this place, however, ev: dently does uot point to*the distresses of penitent hearts, al- - 


though it is true'that, where there is faith, penitence is presupposed. Rather the Apostle 


contrasts the Taw and the gospel with cach other in their most general character, and 


_shews that this is already recognised and exhibited in the Old Testament, The vature 


of the law is represented directly, as requiring the doing of the law; the gospel in- 
directly, as the life of faith, The indireet form of the proof, however, is of such a nature 
that faith is indiented in its origination [Genesis]; faith personificd, on one whe already 
believes,; is represented as speaking to unbelieving mankind, or to an individual un- 
believer. τ Unbelief has for iis characteristic a turning to what is outward. It regards 
God as a distant being, From this outward direction, the spirit is called back into its 
inward depths, in which it finds God's eternal Word present ; and this finding is faith . 
jtself. But St Paul, of course, conceives of the éterual Word ag that whieh has become 


‘incarnate; and lence he brings forward the consideration that Clrist is neither far off 


nor dead, but intimately nigh to every one and living. 
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the sea, but the regions of the dead.* In making cheice of 1, 
the Apostle bad, no doubt, Ps. cxxxix. 8 before his eyes. ᾿ἄβυσ- 
gos is properly au adjcctive, bedfvinless, from βυσσός, the Lovic 
form of βυθός; thus Euripid. Phocn. 1632, ταρτάρου ἄβυσσα͵ 
χάσματα. Comp. Luke vii. 315 Revel. ix. i, 2, 11; xi. 7; 
ΧΙ. 8; xx. Ll. After what has been said, it only remains to he 
explained how Bt Pant could apply the ἀναβήσεται and κατα- 
Pijoeras to Christ, av if they related to bringing Him down from 
heaven, or up from the dead. As ia Christ, the eternal Word 
had been made flesh (John i. i-14), and this Word forms the 
very object of the preaching of faith in the gospel (ver. 8), every 
seeking after the Truth, as if it were something distaut, which had 
not yet appeared among racu, is to be looked on as an ignoriug 
of Christ and His almighty presence; by such seeking, men act 
as if Christ bad not yet come down from heaven into the éesli, 
or as if He were still amoung the dead. aad not long ago risen again. 

Instead of ῥῆμα πίστεως, 1 Tim. iv. 6 has λόγος πίστεως, ΤΙ 
is not the business of preaching to introduce the word originals 
into man, but only to arouse its dormant life as a spark does fire. 
There is in all things a word of God, for God upholdeth all things 
by.the word of His power. (Heb. i. 3.) 

Vers. 9-11. This having of the Divine Word within ourselves, 
in unspeakable intimacy, so that it is nearer to us than we are tu 
ourselves, is the essence of faith, in which profession is yoeluded ; 
whosoever, then, possesses faith, obtains, through the power of the 
Divine principle in it, the salvation which he could not have 
aitained to without it. This power of faith, which leads τὸ 
salvation, is, moreover, owned in the Old Testament also. (18. 
XEVIUL 16.) . ; 

The distinction between ὁμολογεῖν στόματι and πιστεύειν 
xapdig 15. caused simply by the foregoing quotation ; for the uwo 
ave correlatives. No trae belief remains without confession, auy 
wore than fire without Hight; and every confession presupposes 
pelief, for a hypocritical confession is no confession at all, but a 


* The opinion of sgme writers (as Bolten and Koppe), that els τὸ πέραν τῆς Bakuo- 
ens also signifies Scheot (Hades]—this being imagined, as by Homer, tc be situated at 
the boundary of the ocean—is inadmissible. The Hebrews supposed the region of the 
dead to be beneath the earth (comp. note on Ephes. iv. 9); the expression in question 
denotes merely a distance which it exceeds man’s power to reach. And this idea has 
only been expressed more pointedly, but not altered, by St Paul. 


aul, it is 


have be 
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; copnterteit of it. A dumb faith is no faith, “I believed, and 


therefore have T spoken.” (2 Gor. iv. 18.) ‘he reason’ why the 
‘resurrection of Christ is especially brought forward as the object 


. of faith, is. that it is the moment of victory, the figure of tlie 


spiritual resurrection of all-men. Σωτηρία and δικαιοσύνη are not 
to be distinguished as Gléckler supposes; for in ver. 9 σωθήσῃ 


- stands by itself) As this distinction, thon, cannot be pressed, 
‘and as, moreover, ver, ‘11 also relates to one thing only, ver. 10 


seems tautological ‘after ver? 9. The emphasis, however, is to be 


_laid on Kapdia ‘and στόμα, 50 as to yield the sense—In order to 


the attainment of salvation, what is outward must be united with 
what i is inward.. ‘On the’ quotation of ‘Isaiah xxviii. 16 in ver. 11; 
compare the remarks on ix. 88. ν * 

Vers. 12, 13. The distinction made under the Theocracy be- 
tween Jews and Gentiles, therefore, no longer sxppears in the New 
Testament; αὐξ men have one avceess to the Lord ef all, namely, 
futh, of whish calling on Him. is the expression. This Ig again 
confirmed by a passage of evangelical prophecy. (Joel ii. 82.) 

As τὸ οὐ γάρ ἐστε διαστολή (ver. 12), compare iii, 22. Ὁ 
αὐτός is the subject, and κύριος the predicate. According.to the 
context God is primarily meant, as the quolation indicates, but 
according to St Paul's way of thinking, it is.of course God fe 


‘Christ. Ἡλουτεῖν xelates to the riches of grace and inercy, from 


whieh noone is excinded. “By εἰς is signified the diredtion in 
which the stream of grace pours itself forth. ᾿Επικαλεῖσθαι, like 
ὁμολογεῖν above, presupposes a lively faith. We need not there- 
fore supply,“ [f the calling be sincere and honestly intended,” for 
unless it be so, it ceases to be a eadling; it only appears to be that 
whieh it-really is not. ες 

ον ΕΞ, Uy however, this new way of salvation is to be for 
vary thas to all—Gentiles and jon alike-—tho oppor- 
tuniiy of beconting acquaintedewite i should he elven. Phis Mi 
Vaal sets forth in Loar questions, whieh depend cue upon die odier, 
aud then he shews how (rod, agronubly lo Lhis promise (is, Ui. 4). 
has sent His rn: 


sengers to proacu, Tint wen. ogpeelally the fows, 
yom Inattentive to the preachiug, as God hed foretold (Τα, {ΠῚ 


4 


1}; they have not Hstened io it or ucknawleds vod Lhe preaching 


Jone seke af Gad, 
ya sO nso the pevar 


* This is not to be understood ax Π the preaching 
nen; rather, as God cronry bath die Uakt and the 


* ὃν ᾿ 
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The sentences in vers. 16} 9. Grerefore, answer exactly to the sever al 
questions in ver. ΤΊ, and carry out the idea that God has done w shat 
was to be done on His part--He bas sent messengers and has set 
them to preach—but men have not lnid hold on God's word (Joba 
3.5). The reference to Israck pesps through in the whole passage, 
but 15 not expressly brought forward until ver. 19, seqq. 

In ver. 14, to which ver. ΠΥ is a necessary supplement, we meet 
with the important iden that preaching is the only way by which 
the gospel is propagated among mankind. In ver. 17 ἀκοή is to 
be taken as = ppyygty, κήρυγμα.) Τὺ cannot be produced by some 
immediate operation of the Spirit, scattered as seed here and there, 
but in order to ils propagation there is constantly required an im- 
parting from the centré of the Church. The Church of Christ par- 
takes in the nature of every self-coptamed* organization, which 
cannot develop itself save on the condition that all the members 
remain in connexion with the whole. Not only is it impossible that 
a community of Christians should come into existence without con- 
nexion with the whole body of the Church, without having the his- 
tory of Christ preached to 10,1} but, moreover, without this living 
counegion, it cannot subsist for a length of time without changing 
its nature—as is proved by the history of the Ethiopian Church 
This is to be accounted for, first, from the Adstorieaéd character of 
Christianity, which essentially rests on the facts of the history of 
Jesus ; and, next, from the Spirit, which is the power that operates 
in preaching. This principle is connected with the person of Jesus 
(John vii. 89), and is diffused from Him in continuous operation. 
Hence in ver. 17 ρἧμα Θεοῦ is certainly to be referred to the doc- 
trine of the revelation which forms the basis of the preaching, but 
in such a way that this doctrine is conceived of as one animated 
and quickened by the Spirit of God, so that the expression might 
also have been ἡ δὲ ἀκοὴ διὰ πνεύματος Θεοῦ. Missionary ac- 


: La . - 
are both of Him. Unbelief, lowever, is man’s fault, as, without being able to produce 
the Jight, be can certainly close his eye intentionally against light, that he may not 
see. 

* [Geschlossen.] 

t No people ever La%"been or can be converted, nor can a church be formed, by means 
of the Holy Scriptures alone, without an interpreter and the living Word [of preaching] ; 
otheryise the first member would have to begiv. by baptizing himself. Wherever there 
arises nreally lively feeling of the need, thither God sends messengers of the faith; the 
Bible, however, may certamly awaken the need. 

ἮΝ 


pos 


{ 
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uvity, therefore, ὦ 28 an essential property ‘of the Church, and the 
charge in Matt. xxviii, 19 is of force for “her to ‘the end of time. 
Next,: however, comes thé question; what otight to be supplied 
. after εἂν μὴ ᾿ἀποσταχῶσι2 First of ally: evidently ὑπὸ τοῦ Xpic~ 
τοῦ. He Himself, the Lord of the Church, sends forth all the mes- - 
Bengers, and by. Hig Spirit arouses them for his service. But that 
the order of the. visible Church may be preserved, this inward call- 
Ang requires the addition of an oviward sanction. Therefore the 
‘Inward call must have recourse to the constituted ecclesiastical au- . 
thorities,.in order’ that it may be able, through their confirmation 
and recognition, to co-operate in a regular manner towards the 
edification’ of the Chutch. An opposite course would introduce 
a tumultuary and separatistical manner. of working, in which all 
superintendence of the ‘teachers, and consequently all prevention. of 
enthusiastic and fanatical efforts, must become impossible. Ss 
Panl, who was call ed from the world in the most immediate man- 
ner, nevertheless by bis example most strikingly confirms the 
reality and necessity of this mutual operation with the established 
organs of the Church. Although baptized with the Spirit by the 
Lord Himself, he yet receives baptism from Ananias at Dames- 
aus (Acts ix. 19); and, although expressly set apart by the Lord 
for the ministry of tbe Gentiles, he yet does not formally enter 
1 his ministry amovg them until the Church of Antioch chooses 
μῶν and seuds him forth as a messenger to the Gentiles (ch. xii 
- The subordination of the individual* to the needs and regu- 
lations of the whole body, is a necessary condition of the Church's 
developing itself with a blessing. 
. The passage from Is. Iii. 7, does not exactly follo aw the LEX. 
St Paul keeps nearer to the Hebrew text, and 
the form which was most suitable: for his pu 
mentioned as the organs which are most. characteristic of thé nics- 
sengers, aud of their itinerant office.t This a with the an 
gels, as spiritual messengers of God, forces self on us: tha ins - 
nate God sends forth lomau messengers alo to fulfil His com- 
mands. The passages from the second part] offillggiinh ὁ cich are 
quoted im this sevtion, are all to be consideys of jit properly 
evangelical ; all other applicutions—e. g., tot eo Cgbdwacl dic 
prophets, or the better members of “the people “Ὁ. ndt Soluded hy. 
* Subjeetivlat | + [ Wanderaden- irene i 


gives the passage in 
pose. The feet are 


πολυ. 
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this, but by a typical interpretation Jead us back to the evangelical 
sense. In ver. 15, Géschen renders ὡραῖοι by veloces. The sperd 
of the messengers, and the zeal from which it -proceeds, are cer- 
tainly included in the idea, but yet it is because of the delightful 
tidings which they bring, that the feet of the messengers, ὅ.6., they 
themselves, are especially styled ὡραῖοι. In vers. 18 and 19, μὴ 
οὐκ are not to be joined together ; μή is the interrogative particle, 
and οὐ belongs to the verb. (Comp. Winer's Gr. p. 427.) Ps. 
xix. 5 is quoted according to the LXX. The passage relates, in 
the first instance, to va/ure, which tells the glory of God; which 
is the reason that φθόγγος, corresponding to bsp, is uscd, whereas 
in the application to persons, λόγος or κήρυγμα would be more 
suitable. St Paul, however, considers the Church as a new work 
of the creation of God, the creatures of which—the saints—peue- 
trate the world with their song of praise, and draw all things to 
join in the general ecstacy. Whatever opposes this movement (as 
the Jews did), shuts itself out from the joy of the new world, 
Hence ἐξῆλθε is to be understood as prophetically spoken ; that 
which is begun is viewed as if already completed, and therefore we 
need not seek for any further explanation, how it is that St Paul 
can represent Chyist’s messengers as spread all over the earth, 
whereas, when he wrote these words, they had not so much as car- 
ried the preaching of Christ through the whole of the Roman em- 
‘pire. Ver. 19. The unbelief of Israel had been expressed as far 
back as Deut. xxxii. 21, in terms which also indicate the pressing 
forward, in faith, of the Gentiles, who are designated by οὐκ ἔθνος, 
ἔθνος ἀσύνετον, to get before them. The idea that even in those 
days there was a possibility of the gospel reaching the Gentile 
world, pre-supposes its rejection by Israel. Παραξηλόω, παρορ- 
γίξω, to excite jealousy, arc expressions taken from the figure of 
Ν the marriage between Jehovah and Israel; by bestowing His love 

‘n others, God designs to awaken in them a consciousness of their 

Wi4elity. Bretschneider and Reiche wrongly take Θεός as the 
homMative to ἔγνω, making the § sense to ke, ‘* Does Ged then no 
longer kxner (4@s, love) Israel?” It is not until xi. 1, seqq. that 
this idea ‘ag Ὁ ght forward ; to supply Θεός here is tov hard, 

and is quite pnectsary, as the connection is plain. Οὐκ ἔγνω is 
; parallel with οὐλὰς ς ἤλυσαν in ver. 18, and in this place as in 
that, we ought to» sysply κήρυγμα πίστεως, which is agrecalle to 


%, 
Ν 
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the: beating of the. whole passage.4 πε The object of ver. 19, then, is . 
-‘Taerely to apply: the. general question’ to Istael in-partioular. There” 
is"no reasoh for apprehending that: the quotations . which follow 

_  woald not accord with: this way of taking it, -For'St Paul could 
“not again answer that messengers had‘ been sent to them, since- 
he had just before deolar el, inthe words of Ps. xix. 5, that mes- 
senigers had been sent inte aie lands, even into the distant regions 
of the Gentiles; τ he therefore answers indirectly ; ; in shewing that 
the: ‘Gentiles believe, he implies —How, thien; should “Israel have 
been unable to believe, if only it: had-been wotlling 1 The same idea 
is Tepeatod by Isaiah Ixv. 1, “I'am found of them that sought me 
not;" how niuch’ more. might Israel have found me if it had been 
willing 3 “but itis in vain that God stretcheth forth His armé to 
the unfaithful ’ ‘people 3 they would not (Mait. xxiii. 87.) Πρῶ- 
Tos im ver: 19 refers to the later prophecies of Isaiah. In ver. 20 
δέ “is not to be taken as marking opposition’ bat continuation. 
᾿Αποτολμᾷ denotes the holdness of the prophet’s speech in repre- 
‘senting the heathen as called. The idea in ver. 20 is -parallel to 
that In ix. 80, and the contrast which is there expressed (ix. 81), 

is to be supplied inthis place also.—dnd_those-who (in appear 
-anece) sought me have nod Sound me. Ver. 21, For πρὸς λαὸν 

: ἀπειθοῦντα καὶ ἀντιλέγοντα the Hehrew has only Σ ny-by; 
" perhaps the LXX. found added in their copies τα, Which os- 


suis in connection with ὙΠῸ in Jer. v.28. 


ce. > § 16. ἸΒΒΛΕΙΒ sanvarTos, 


(XE 3-365.) 

After havirig shown the guilt of Tsracl, St Paul procecds (ot teach 
“prop hetioally that this apostary of the people is neither total nor 
perpetudl—that Gad has preserved in Tsracl a holy seo, and in, 
this all Israel is to be blessed. For the understanding of Uhis sco- 


# Kellner follows Kappe anil Rosesmiiller in audlerstanding——* ΤῊ ἃ not Tsracl know that 
it was to stand belotw thy Gentiles 2” Yan ver. 0) does not agtec with this, and, morrower, 
asnhject is fas anticipsied which St Pant does nut begin ta ueat before eh xi. 11 ds 
only by taking the firet two qaofations (19, any, Ὁ from thete nisin connexion, thet 
thin way of supplying dhe cipee contd he ous oscal, . 


ae 
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tion, however, it is necessary te cousider more particularly an iden 
without which it must be obscure, namely, the relation of indvvi- 
duals to the whole body—which has already been cursorily towel:cd 
on In ν0]. 1. p- * and in the nole on Rom. v. 12. Doubtles- 
the whole rees of sen forms ons upity, in which the nations av. 
lesser wholes, aud these in thar mr are composed of individuals ; 
but yet the degrees of development of the collective body, and of the 


several nations, is very different, and consequently so is their respon- 
sibility. At the nueent of Cliist’s appearance, when the fulnese 
of time was come, and mankind Lad attained the age of maturir 
(Gal. iv. 4), yet all the nations were not equally advanced, but 
many were still in the lowest grades of development, as continnes 
to be the case at this day. But as to the question of a nations 
guilt, everything depends on its degree of development. In the 
wilderness the people of Israel incurred guilt, so that it was ne 
sary that the elder generation should die there; the like happened 
in the captivity, where the greater number of the exiles remained 
behind among the heathen, and were mingled with them ; but, be- 
cause the development of the people was not then so far edvanced 
as in ow Lord’s day, their guilt in those earlier times was algo less. 
(Comp. on Matt. xi. 20, seqq.) And in the same way do indivi- 
duals in the greater or smaller aggregations of people stand rele- 
tively to each other. True itis that all the members of ἃ nation 
without exception are influencedt by the same spiritual atmosphere 
—ihe spirit of the nation, as we commonly call it. The lower the 
condition of the whole people, the greater is the dominion exer- 
cised over individuals by this spirit of the generality; as develop- 
ment advances, individualization mereases in anation. But yet the 
condition of all the individuals who compose the nation is net 
alike, whether in the higher or in the lower degrees of de- 
yelopment. Rather, as different nations in the unity of mankind 
stand at different stages in the same period of the develop- 
ment of tle whole, so too do the various individuals in the 
unity of a nation. When, therefore, we speak of the guilt of a 
people at a partigular period, this guilt is distributed in very vari- 


or 


»* (i.e, of some German edition earlier than the third, to which the reference is not 
. snitable. ‘The passage intended wauld seem to be,a part of the commentary on the wari 
ings in Matt. xxiv. } 
+ [Getragen.] 
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ons measures among the individuals of that people. Now, in every 
people there may be distinguished eetive and passive individuals ; 
in acts of sin, the latter are merely drawn along in the train of the 
former class, but the active are those who, in the critical moments, 
determine the tendency of the whole to sin. “Thus, in owr Lord's 
‘time, it was the Plerisees and Priests who prod: πορᾷ the sin of the 
apostaey ; the mass of the people was only carried slong by them ; 
if the leaders had taken another direction, it-might have been dif 
ferently guided.’ Thus, then, in a case of nati8nal guilt, the degree 
of guilt is variously determined in-such a way that the active miem- 
bers especially bear it. In the mass, which is only swayed by them, 
the guilt « ofmany may -be very slight in such a proceedit ng as the re- 
jection of Christ was, Inasmuch as an exact knowledge of the aroum- 
stancesis often not even regdered possible for them. Those, then, who 
thus have loaded their conscience but little, may form the seed of 
anew generation. Hence the great yedgmeats which befel Israel, 
Gn the wi ildemness, in the captivity, under Titus, and under He- 
dvian)—in which those members of the people who had fallen wholly 
under the dominion of sin, were removed—appear, at the sametime. 
ag restorations, masnuch as the remnant of the people, like a living 
roct which is set free from the dead tree, was in a condition to put 
forth new shoots. There are, therefore, three classes io be dis- 
tinguished. in the people of Israel; Jivst, the few who had the 
energy, in opposition to the corrupted spirit of the mass, to recog- 
nise and apprehend the Messiah in Him who was crucified ; these 
passed overinto the spiritual Israelof the Church. Neat,thosemem- 
bers of the nation who, with more or less cleamess of knowledge. 
sirove against God; these fell off from Isracl, and, although cir- 
eumoised in the flesh, became in spirit of the heathen mneireum- 
cision. (i. 28-9), for which cause God caused them to perish in 
the great judgment under itis which followed. Thtrdéy, those 
who were not sirougly enough actuated either by sin or by grace : 
80. that they neither became so deeply guilty es the second class, 
hy they not beloving, nor, on | the οὗλον heud, did they attain to 
the same perfection as the first, ‘las vurd class ronained over as 
a seed, an ont of it was developed the Fsravl after dl ho diesh, whieh 
we sec descending through the course of the Christ hu Ages, and 
whi h sqjonrhs among ourselves, tas a Jiviug ruiracle of thew] ord. 
srattered over Wl the world, yet faithfully adhering to the enstome 
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which it has inherited. | Japheth mdced now dwells in the tents of 
these children of Shem; de., they arc bearing the guilt of their 
fathers, and have ccased to be the contre of the divine system of 
salvation ; yet they arc μοῦ cast off for ever, but their prerogative 
ig only withdrawn from them for a time, and sul remains in store 
for them. They are like a royal race excluded from the ‘throne 
through the fault of its uncestors, but for which the, crown is re- 
served until the time wheu it shall piease God to restore it to its 
dominion. ° ᾿ ᾿ 

Afier these remarks, the following statement of the Apdstl as to 
the various classes of individuals, and the aggregate of the people of 
Israel, will be more easily intelligible. 

Ver. I. In accordance with what has been said, the question μὴ 
ἀπώσατο κ. Tr. is not td be understood of the individual mem- 
bers of the nation who lived in the days of our Lord and the 
Apostles ; for they were, in truth, for the most part rejected, and m 
ch. ix. St Paul expressed that.deep sorrow over them that they 
did not belong at all to that Israel for which the promises were in- 
tended (ix. 6, 5864.) ; 16 relates to the people‘asa body. This de- 

pended on the λεῖμμα (xi. 5) ; @.e., on the better disposed among the 
reople, who either already believed, or, at Jeast, did not intention- 
ally strive against faith. For these the promise remained, accord- 
ing to God’s prescience (ὃν wpoéyvw) which also involves the opera- 
tion of grace, and therefore cannot be in vain. Those, on the 
contrary, who had fallen away, were never in God's sight members 
of the true Israel; for he foreknew their unfaithfulness, and had 
not elected them ; just as the dry branches of a tree are cut away 
by the gardener, without his thereby giving up the tree itself—nay, 
rather the pruning is a proof of his continuing care for it. As an 
example of this holy seed in the nation, the Apostle mentions him- 
self; but with St Paul we are also to think of all those who had 
at that time already attached themselves to the Chureh ; for by 
these it was visibly manifest that God had not forsaken his people. 

Ver. 2-4. ‘He proceeds, however, further from the visible to the 
invisible nucleus* of the people of God. . The history of Elijah (1 
Kings xix. 10, 14, 18) offers him an excellent opportunity of il- 


* [Kern The term mnst be retained in. this place, heeause the figure is uferwar!s 
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lustrating this-truth as. to the existence'of a hidden handful of trne 
believers in an apostate people. It is evident that St Pani cannot 
bere yoean those Jews only who had passed over to the church —for 
they were discornible—but those, unknown to every human eye, who 
‘bore in their heatt, withoht being themselves conscious of it, the 
hidden treasure of faithfulness and _uprightness. These stand in 

τ the’same relation to the bulk of the people as the remains of the 
Divine i image to the old man in the individual; or ag in the rege- 
nerate person the new man, undeveloped, and often repressed by 
sin, stands tow ards the sinfal man which encompasses him. As 
this latter must die ia order that the other may dominate, so too 
must the. λεῖμμωα- be set free from the alien husk in which it dwells, 
in order that it may be in a condition to extend itself. It is always 
the people properly so called (ix. 6, seqq.), to which all promises 
_ relate, as the new man which makes no show is alone the true man 
im the rude*mass of the old man. 
Inver. 2, ἐν ᾿Ηλίᾳ means the section in which the history of that 
prophet i istold. In like ma manner Thucydides i. 9, uses ἐν tH σκήπ-, 
tpov παραδόσει to denote the second book of the Iliad. ᾿Εἶντυγ- 
᾿ χάνω κατά Ties does not occur elsewhere, except m the Apo- 
erypha, 1 Mace: x. 60. In ver. 8 the quotation is freely made, and 
does noi exactly follow either the LXX. or the Hebrew. ᾿Ζρημα- 
Terps, the answer of-an oracle; the substantive oceurs in. this 

place only ; as to the verb, compare note on Matt. 11.12. Ver. 4. 
‘The form ἡ Baad is chosen by St Paul after the example of the 
UXX., who most commonly use this form, although in the story of 
Elijah, (1 Kings xix. 18) itis 6 Baad. The feminine for mya 
"does not occur in the Old ‘Festament as meaning the goddess, who 
is there spoken of by the name of Queen of Heaven or Astarte. ‘The 
ciroumstance that the XX. represent the male god as also female, 
ἢ to be traced to his androgynous character, and is nat to be re- 
garded as intended in mockery. 

_ Vers. 5, 6. Having in ch. x. decidedly characterized the want 
of faith as guilt, he now as strongly devios that the superiority of 
ihe better kind is their desert; this, like all other good. 15 not to 
be ascribed to any works whatever, but solely to grace. 

In ver. 5 λεῖμμα == κατάλειμμα, comp. on ix, 27, ‘The words 
ἐκλογὴ χάριτος do not reqnire ἐκλογὴ κρίσοως by way of op- 
position, Jor tha Tivine operation pry aden only what is good. Phe 
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idca, however, of the election of grace doubriess includes this—that 
Gad perfects those whom He chooses. The election is im itself ny 
comprehensjve as. the Jove of God itself; but through His fore: 
knowledge of those who hy resistance maka themselves, evil, 
becomes partiat. Qn νὸν, 6. AB.DE.RG., omit. the ΝῊ εἰ 
δὲ ἐξ ἔ ἔργων, οὐκέτι' ἐστὶ χάρις" ἐπεὶ. τὸ “ἔργοι, οὐκέτι, ἐστὶν 
ἔργον. here is evidently something superfluous i id its avd mgore- 
over, the last words, τὸ ἔργον οὐκέτι ἐστὶν ἔργον, ara in their form 
quite out of character with St Paul’ 5. manner. ‘Evel is: to, ob tan 
in’the senso of “ otherwise,” comp. ili. 6. aos 
Vers. 7-10, Israel, therefare, considered as ‘a people, is is ifided 
inte Uo parts—the λεῖμμα or ἐκλογή, the peopte im the trne tlieo- 
eratio sense (ix. 6), and the lardencd. [π the’former class the 
grace of God accomplishes everything ; in the latter it produces the 
ἄρον in which they appear im history. In order to establish this 
“ido: of ‘tho division of Isract into a Lelieving and’ an’ unbglicving 
half, as qn act of God, the Apostle again appeals to the Qld Teste 
“ment, where the nnbelief and the sinfal development of” ἴσον Ξε: 
waelites (always, of course, in respect of the manifestation only and 
not in that it is gin itself), is not only foretold apeording to -Gog’s 
omniscience, but 18 also ascribed to His omnipotence. ‘Thus’ ‘theideas 
of ix, 17. are here repeated, only with 4 definite appligation, to 
Type gs 
Reithe is for oxtending the question to ἐπέτυχεν, but it is better 
to understand τί οὖν only as intcrrogative. ‘The words refer back 
ix. 30. Hore; liowever, as in ix. 6, Ἰσραήλ is to be understood 
f the physical pusterity only ; the ἐκλογή alone is the spiritual 
Israel. But it is God alone, 88. omniscient, that can distingdis : 
between .the spiritual and the physical Israel defore the event; 
man eannot do so until after the event—ITwpde = == σκληρύνω, 
comp. ‘note on ix. 18. The only ‘words that can be supplied, 
agreeably to the quotation which follows, arc ὑπὸ τοῦ Θεοῦ. *But 
God hardens only those whom He τοὶ ; ond He only wills to- 
herden those who, to 8 certain degrec, bave given themselves over 
to sin. Suchin one He intends to restrain from deeper guilt by 
the. ma@pwors, if i is but temporary, or to punish by it, if it is per- 
nianent. It is evident from the words ἕως τῆς σήμερον ἡμέρας, 
that the Apostle has in view, in the first ipstance, only a ἀμο-. 
rary hardening, ang hopes that it will soon be pogrible-to remove 
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the spirit of slumber from them, without beiug: obliged to appre- 
lend that they will afterwards, when awake, contiuue to resist, and 
only. incar heavier ‘guilt. The received text reads τούτου, but 
AC DE: ΤΟ, have ‘tqiro, | which reading is to be preferred, a3 the 
iicst* ynnsial ; emituyyaverw usually takes “the genitive, comp. 
Heb.yi. 15, x1#°38 ; James iv. 2, The reading ἐπηρώθησαν (they 
φιυνι, or maimed). bas no considerable authority ΩΝ fa- 
«νοῦτ; The qotation in ver. 8-is freely made up from Is. xxix. 
10, and: ‘Deut, 4. The unhelief of Israel is the propér sub- 
ject’ of both passages ;.but in the first wemdrucey stands instead of 
ἔδωκε, “and in the second the turn of the sentence is, “ Gotl gave 

- you not eyes lo see’and curs to hear ;” whereas St Paul refers the 
᾿ negative to βλέσει» and ἀκούειν. The word κατάνυξις signifies 
in the LXX. deep sleep, maT, from gta, not, as in profane 


writers, pricking; from νύσσω. The expression, spirit of slum 
Ber, is Meant to devote the reality of the divine operation—the 
ooffourof cement which produced the same effect iniall. Vers. 
1Qare from Ps. Ixix. 23,24. In this passayo Terael is not the’ 
“gublject.; “rather David is speaking of his encmies and curses them: 
Πᾶν; however, as‘in other Psalms, theseare nel his personel enemies, 
hut the enemics of Gad’s cause iu him ; his curscs are the expres- 
sion’ of God's righteous jndemect,- -the effect of which was the only 
thing that could avail to lead the adversaries from their evil wey and 
sconvert, thom. This quotation also is freely made from memory : 
θήραιἀβ neithtr in the original nor in the LX X::'The sense of the 
first Verse is—Where they least expect tt, ded the-snare of destruce κα 
tlon,come upon them by way af recompense ; of the second—Load * 
then with misery, ct their eyes become dark, bow down their? 
Lacks for ever, The original has, in the first verse, onibyd 
for those who are at rest, thé secure ; as the LXX. translate εἰς 
᾿ἀντόψόδομα, ‘they no doubt read ss The darkening of 
the eyes, and bowing down of the back, exmot well be understood 
here “of age and its wonbles, because διαπαντός, equivalent to. 
τ ΏΡΝ ἰδ joined with them ; we shall do better to understand βοῦν ἡ 
τὰν 


Jeetion, perhaps with blinding of the eyes. 

Ver. 1J.. The subject of ver. 1 is now resumed, and carricd fur- 
ther—how that.God has by no means rejected the people assuch, 
but réther salvation bas come (0 the Genules, dough the fall of the 
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Israelites, in order thereby to incite these to the recovery of their 
prerogative. Thus (as in ver. 8) the Lardening of Israel wouid 
appeat as merely transitory, out of which God, according to His 
wisdom, knows how to bring furth some good effect. Τί, however, 
this idea were understood of αὐέ the individual members of the out- 
ward bydy of the nation, then, as has been already remarked ut 
ver. 1, Th the first place the grief which St Paul expressed in ch. 
ix. seqq., would be merely affected ; for in that case the calamity - 
would be nothing more than that some reached the goal later 
than others; and as, moreover, the salvation of the Gentiles was 
hereby bronght about, all cause of complaint would substantially 
disappear. And further, im that case the Apostle would contradict 
himself; for in ix. 6, scqq., he had. said that not all those who 
were physically meibers of the Israelitish people were such in- 
wardly also, but that to these latter alone the promise belouged : 
consequently he cannot here intend to speak of all who are Israelites 
by fleshly descent. If we should choose to suppose (which, how- 
ever, according to the subsequent discussion, is not probable) that 
St Paul imagined the coming of Christ to be immediately at Land, 
and hoped that it would effect the conversion of the Israelites ; stall, 
there had been an interval of more than twenty years since our 
Lord's aseension, and during that time many Jews, who might have 
become believers in Christ, had died in unbelief; and therefore, 
even on this supposition, the Apostle could not mean αὐ the indi- 
viduals who had ever belonged to the nation. We must rather, 
according to the principles laid down at the beginning of this chap- 
ter, make a clear distinction between the individuals and the essen- 
tial part* of the nation. Many individuals “ stumbled at Christ 
that they should fall "—#.e., in punishment of their own sin they 
utterly forfeited the salvation which is in Christ; but these were 
such as in nowise belonged to the people of God, properly so-called, 
being only members of the fleshly Israel ; the λεῦμμεα, on the other 
hand (ver. 5), which is the proper essence of the nation, was, through 
this very stumbling of the others, and the calling of the Gentiles, 
to be saved, and-hereafter to become a great blessing to the world. 
The sense of the words is consequently this—to the elect all things 
must serve for good, even the sin of their neighbours ; to those whe 
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are not elect, all things serve for their hurt, even the divinely- 
appointed micans: of salvation; for their inward perverseness 
causes them io pervert everything from its proper purpose. (Comp. 
Ps. xvii. 27; Rovel. xxii, 11.) Of course, however, as has al- 
ready been often remarked, this election of God is not to be. 
thought of as arbitrary, but as directed by Divine wisdgm’ and 
holiness, and conseqdently as leaving no one unchosen ee 
as resist the operation of grace, Alter what has been said, the 
only thing ia tie passage under consideration that strikes us 
as a difficulty is, that the Apostle does ‘not distinguish these 
two . classes, bit speaks of the whole mass as if it were of uni- 
furm quality. The cadse of this appearance, however, is only to 
be sought in the eirenmstance, that St Paul views the people as .a 
definite unity, and. aitrilutes to 10 collective actions: The two 
wholly different classes contained in.this wnity—those of genuine 
and false Israelites, of elect and non-clect—ear be separated by 
God alone.; it is only in the generations which have quitted the 
carthly scene that man begins to perceive. their difference, and even" 
in thése it is but partially and uncertainly, while in the living he 
cannot discern at all, One who to. the last. moment is an unbeé- 
liever, may yet, with his latest breath, turn and become’ a believer. 
And ‘it is with the whole of mankind as with the people of Israel. 
In God's sight there are two wholly distinct classes among uian- 
. kind, ‘bat for man this distinction is not perceptible: In the living 
and-in future generations, man sees'a great mass destined to salva- 
tion; it is only in‘the generations which have passed away. that He - ; 
‘sees the difference; and even among. these, again, he sees it but. 
imperfectly, since no human eye penetrates | into the. -depth of the 
_ soul, and we can seldom’ be entirely a assured as to the happiness or 
amisery of another. » ; 

' We must not attempt at all” to refine on the relations of arate 
and πίπτειν to each othet ; the former means simply zo stumble 
agéinst (with, reference to ix.- 33), the latter the fudding, which is - 
the consequence of stumbling, with the fesult-of this fall, viz., the 
ἀπώλεια. which may follow from such falling. The tendency. of 
the Apostle’s argument ἴῃ. ‘this ‘place; is to’ prove: how God’s wis- . 
dom can turn the fall of. Israel, in the sense which has just been . 
‘more particularly defined, to the good of others in the first place (as 
had” alr cay. been seen), and eventually to thatypl Israel itself also. 
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Ἵνα is, therefore, 16 he understood τελεκῶς, as itis also in ver. 19, 
which is a passage very similar to the present. ᾿Ε γένετο is to be 
supplied to ἡ car τηρία. Salvation, doubtless, would have come to 
the GentiJos, even in the cage of Terael’s having believed ; but, in 
the first plo, would not have been until later, and moreover 
if Tsracl had vena true to its calling, the Gentile world would 
not bi become. as it has, the transmitter of the ordinances of 
salvation.* As lo παραζηλῶσαι, compare note on x. 19. Asin 
the individual, a deep fall is often necessary in order rightly to 
kindle the new life in hin to a flame (as, e. g., in the case of St 
Peter), so too ave the fall of the Jews among mankind, and the 
sight of the Geniile world enjoving their prerogatives in conse- 
quence of this fall, the meaus in God’s Land of bringing the 
Israel of God to the true life. 

Ver. 12. δὲ Paul goes on to shew, by an argument a minori 
_ ad moses, how powerfal an influence Israel exercises on mankind 
-—~like the heart, by the motions of which the life of the whole 
organic system is regulated. Tf even their καὶ has had the power 
per ontranrtien 2, to operate for blessing, how much more will their 
rising agedn, when it takes place! The Apostle, however, forth- 
with 1 defines more precisely the idea of the παράπτωμα; for, iv 
another view, this fall of Israel was the acceptance of some mem- 
bers of the people. Tf it had been possible that the Apostles also 
(who were all children of Abraham), the Seventy, aud all the 
Tsraelitish friends of our Lerd, should have continued in unbelief, or 
have become apostate (which certainly was impossible, according 
to Matt. xxiv. 24), then neither would the gospel have reached 
the Gentiles; it would have utterly failed. St Paul's idea, there- 
fore, is properly this Ὁ τῇ so small a number of Israelites has been 
able to effect so much in the Gentile world (κόσμος = ἔθνη, 
comp. note on ili. 7), what.will Israel effect when the whole body 
comes to act! The expression chosen for this idea, ἤττημα καὶ 
“τλήήρομα, is as difficult as the idea itself is simple. ᾿Παράπτωμα 
would require, by way of contrast, some such notion as ἀνάστασις; ; 
but this is wanting, and is absorbed in πλήρωμα. ‘Hrrnya, attic 
for ἥσσημα, is used by profane writers like ἧσσα or ἧττα, in the 
sense of overthrow, hurt, loss’; in that sense it would be synony- 
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mous with παράπτωμα, “Dut if so taken it would not, seemi ingly, 
form a contrast with πλήρωμα. The only othér place where it 
occurs. in the New Testament is 1 Cor. vi. 7, where it means, 
“Like: ἐλάττωμα, a moral defect, degradation. The expression 
- πλήρωμα, ‘which is used of the full complement ofa ship, the 
whole population of a city, and the like, poinis to the idea of a 
part as. its opposite; but it cannot be certainly made ‘out that 
᾿ἥττήμα can bear this sense.. [Olsh. would render it by the word 
Ausfali ( abatement, deficiency ' %, which, he says, “is used to 
signify that portion of a commected multitude which is not filled 
0. The Apostle, no doubt, had in his mind the idea of a 
definite number, which, in the course of its development, the 
people of Israel must make ‘up—an idea which.also appears in a 
modified form in Revel. vii. 4. This number had; in our Lord’s 
day, an important deficienc y [Ausfall], in consequence of the 
unbelief of many; and yet, if the faithful few already had such 
powerlul influence, what, St Paul means to say, may we infer that 
the effect will be, when the number determined by God sHall be - | 
full The passage was rightly explained in a similer way as far 
back as Origen. Beza and Grotius “in, later times, and most το τ 
cently De Wette, also agree in this explanation, of which ver. 25 
s a farther confirmation. ᾿ 


“Vers. 13, 11, Ss. Paul’ procesds to say thet, actuated by ἃ 
knowledge of what is in store for Tsracl, he, although especis ὩΣ on 
Apostle to -the Gentiles, yet always keeps his own people elso = 


view, in the hope that his labours among the Gentiles may ren 
beneficially on Israel. As, however, he says σώσω reve γὰς Ρ 
αὐτῶν, it is clearly a mistake to suppose that the Apostle conunac 


the relation between the women of ἴον και, wad the intisidute-w w who corapose it, The 
nation # the mother, who coustantly represents a pessibt ty of boaring 5 but she iy long’ 
harren (Galant. ἐν, 27); and when she bears, as Sara bost only Jsaac, she bears bat 
few vhildyen, But the time will come when the forsaken, aged, bioren one, shi 
more children than she Guat beth au hurhwad. feral, sentiered wimong ell nutio: 
forsaken of God, is Uke fo 5πο}} a deciiniug and barren worn; individuals alone t 
and thers separate theriselven from the people, and enfer info ὦ ‘heleve Gentile Churc) 
whieh at present Las the hushand—-fle, Inwhich God ond 31is gree πρὸ in ope Hen, 
Bat this barren widow wAlin her ese hereafioe bony childrew, as the dew fs born from 
the dawn (Ps. ox), [where the hitler part of ver. 4 is rendered by Luther, “Thy ciifdven 
ave bors to thee as the dew fram ‘the dawn,” d ΠΝ s sruwing oll is αὶ conritmons pros 
coss of pargation 5 (ier fase gradialy te away, te pare zohd vente behind, 
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at the date of the Epistle to the Romans, to imagine our Lord's 
second coming to be as near as he had thought when he wrote to 
the Thessalonians. ‘or, as appears from ver. 25, he expected the 
conversion of πᾶς Ισραήλ, ut the aivent ; consequently, if he had 
still regarded this as so near, he would have chosen some more 
comprehensive expression instead of τινές, It might indeed be 
said, that St Paul left the conversion of the mass of the Jews to 
the Twelve, and himself only hoped to convert some Jews in addi- 
tion to his proper work. And if so, no conclusion could be drawn 
from this passage as to St Paul's views respecting the nearness .of 
Christ's coming. Sti], however, the Epistle to the Romans gives 
the impression, that St Panl no longer considered the advent so 
near, (Comp. note on xii. 11.) But in any case, he hoped by 
his conversion of some, to hasten greatly the restoration of all. 

Ed’ ὅσον i is to be taken in the sense of zn 80 far as, inasmuch 
as (supplying τρόπον), not so fony as, (supplying χρόνον). The 
conversion of some Jews appears to the Apostle, who always keeps 
in view the great prerogatives of his nation, as a δσξάξειν of his 
office. Σάρξ μοὺ = ΜΆ (comp. Gen. xxix. 14), in the sense 
of hindr ed, persons of the same nation, fellow-countrymen. 

Ver. 15. Now, from this conversion he expects a beneficial 
effect for ‘the whole kingdom of God, according to the principle οὗ. 
ver. 12, that if even the deficiency* of so many conduced towards 
the salvation of the world, the accession of these would have a vet 
far more powerful’effect. Here καταλλαγὴ κόσμου explains the 
more general expression πλοῦτος (ver. 12). The Gentiles were in 
a state of natural enmity to God (Eph. ii. 1, seqq.); the removal 
of this enmity, by their calling unto Christ, is the καταλλαγή. 
Here too the Gentiles are conceived of as a collective body, stand- 
ing in contrast to the Jews as another collective body? Although 
so many Gentiles were still in unbelief, it is yet already Said οὗ 
them in altogether general terms that éhey are called, inasmuch 
as the Gentile world, as svchk, was destined by God’s decree to be, 
ivistead of the Jews, the transmitter of the divinely-appointed 
‘ordinances of salvation; and although individual Jews" became 
believers, and in the course of ages many more continually joined 
the Church, it is yet said of them that they are rejected, because, 
regarded as a people, they had ceased fo he the centre of the 
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‘ordinances of salvation. ᾿Αποβολή is used as equivalent to 


ἥττημα in ver.12, The-fejection of Israel is at the same time 


-the reception of somé, and it is only on this positive side. that it is. 


‘the blessing of the Gentile, world. The πρόσληψις; however, is 
_ that reception of the whole. body which is to be expected (according _ 
to ver. 25); and of which the operation will be 50 much more 
potent for all. mankind, because already so small a number had 
been’ able to.work on them so powerfully. The term tés—ée μή͵ 
(which corresponds with πόσῳ μᾶκχλον in ver. 12), is-intended. to 
- give prominence to the greatness of this influence. Ζωὴ ἐκ νεκρῶν 
(80. κόσμου), 4 is equivalent to ἀνάστασις, which is to be regarded’ 
as‘ that stall higber result which arises ont’ of ihe καταλλάγή, 
- exactly’ asin Rom. v. 9, seqq., the two are., mentioned together as 
_ the. lower’ and the higher. The restr reetion. is here to be primarily © 


_wnierstood ἢ in a spereduad sense (as in Ezek, xxxvii.)’ The enmity~ 


of the Gentiles- -was, indeed, removed by the fall οὐ Israel, but the 
spiritual life was still weak in them; from’ the assumption of 
Israel, ‘on the other. hand, St Paul expects: the most powerful 
‘excitement: of life for thom. The two divisions of mankind, 
therefore, Jews and Gentiles, operate reciprocally on each other. 
The‘life which is in the Gentiles arouses the emulation of the Jews ; 
and the life of the Jews, in its turn, heightens that which is in the 
* Gentiles. But inasmuch as, according to ver..25, it is ‘not until 
‘the end of, the world’s development that the πρόσληψις 1 is to take 


place, and then also the physical resurrection of the saints Tollews, | 


_thus far the idea of the ἕω) ἐκ νεκρῶν has reference at the’ same 
‘time to the bodily resurrection -also—as the two, Indeed; always 
“properly imply each other. (Comp. on Jolin vi. 39, seqq.) 

Ver. 16, Again continuing his argument with εἰ (a particle which 


. begins six sentences between ver. 12 and ver. 21). the Apostle em- - 


_ploy figures of which the sense is in itsolf plain, although there is 
ano sourity. as to their connexion with tho course of the reasoning. 
The abject of both figures is to affirm that the part bears the nature 
of the whole, or the derivative that of the original. ‘Uhe ἀπαρχή 


is the generale the holy fi first fruits which were offered to the Lord, 


* ‘There were twa kinds of firstlings—se— Ξ ΤΑΝΕ the first ripe fruits, and ποκα 
ΠΣ the parts offered to the Lord of dhut w wk was preparad. Po snppore, with The- 


turk and Reichs, that the latter are meant, is a necdloss inercage of the diMeulty 5 for so 
“the tye haages would stand in an opposite arder, The roet is the general, out of wldeh 
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from which the φύραμα is prepared as a derivative ; in Ike manner, 
the pita is the orivinal, out of which the #rddoe grow. The iat.re 
of the tree is shown also by the branch which shoots forth from 1. 
St Panl holds fast to this second image, and uses it as a snbstia- 
tum thronghout the argmnent which follows. But how does ho 
light on the idea at all? and what does he intend by it in this 
place? The sentence which must be supplied in order-to restore 
the connection, is this: at (hal wpoornwbes which has been 
spoken of nay be ec pectod wit certainly, for that which is de- 
rived must necds heve in tt the wature of its original, aud con- 
sequently the Israch thet now is—(lhe branches)—must also 
have the nature of the rool from which it grew. Now these 
roots are, of course, the patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, and Ja- 
cob (ver, 28) ; because they are holy, their seed must also be Loly : 
for the blessing of the righteous descends to thousands (Excd. 
xxxiv. 7). Then the connexion is quite simple between this and the 
further statement (ver. 17, seqq.), that the Gentiles indeed were 
grafted m instead of the branches which were cut off, but that, pot- 
withstanding, Israel was not rejected for ever. If it be objected thas 
too much would follow from this idea, viz., thet the Jews could nei 
have fallen at all, whereas the Apostle had just been representing 
that they had fallen—it is to be considered that St Paul does τοῦ 
mean to deny the possibility of a good tvee putting forth unprofit- 
able shoots; the only inconceivable thing is that it should not pro- 
duce avy fruitful branches at all. The apostacy of many, there- 
fore, nowise proves that all Lope is given up for ever; rather βόθρον 
rous branches must yet be put forth irem the generous τοῦ, De 
_ Wette’s explanation, which makes ρίζα to denote the ideal theo- 
eracy, founded in the patriarchs, and κλάδος, on the other hand, 
to mean the mere external relation to it, fleshly descent and out- 
ward inembership—exactly coincides with our interpretatigg,; for 
the branches grow; and by analogy φύραμα must also have stood first, aud ἀπαρχὴ 
have followed. But, that St Pan) should have intentionally chosen the oné position m 
the first comparison, and the other in the second, is utterly nnlikely, since his argument 
requires that the derivative should follow from the original, as existing before it, "Aqap- 
x# means the first fruits which arc consecrated to the Lord, φύραμα the dough which is 
prepared from them. Reiche tells us that we nowhere read of dough being prepared 
from the first fruits, but it is not necessary that a thing which is understood as a matter 
of course should be spécially related. If St Paul had wished to express the other idea, 


he would have had to say, εἰ δὲ τὸ φύραμα ἅγιον, καὶ δ᾽ ἄρτος. Moreover, the distinc- 
tion altogether is of later origin. Comp. Winer’s Real-lexicon ir wae. ἡ 


oHaprer xi. 1, τὸν. site 


outward merbership i is designed to include an huvitation to Senter 
into that which is inward also. co 

Vers. 17, 18, The. figure’ of tho tree, which has ‘been chosen, 8 
“more exactly. defined by its being characterized as ἃ generous oltre 
tree, From this branches have been out off—(the Apostle: gently 
‘speaks’ of them as'twés, whereas he might have styled . them 
the greatest. part) ; and instead of those, wild olive-branches have 
beén grafted into the generous parent-stock. St-Paul, of course, 
means by this the’ children of Japheth who dwell. in ‘the tents of 


Shem, and who are. thus, consequently, admonished to preserve a Ζ 


humble consciousness of this benefit as a favour ‘shewn to them. 
The circumstance that. St Paul makes choice of ‘the olive- ‘tree: for 
the iustration of his idea, while our Lord chooses the vine, arises 
‘from the character of the former tree; its πιότης is symbolical of 
the spiritual fulness of Isracl. “Hence the holy anointing-oil (Exod- 
xxv. δ, Xxx. 81, XENVH. 39) was a symbol of -heing. filled with 
the Spirit. _And whereas, according to the image in this place, 
the wild brauches are engrafted into the generous tree, reversing 
the usual process. by which good branches are grafted into wild 
trees—we are informed by both ancient and modern writers that 
such a.proeess is practicable in this very tree, the olive, and js often 
practised in the Fast—a circumstance which is fully sufficient to 
account for the.representation in-the text. (Comp. Columella de 
Re Rust. v. 9; Palladins de Insit. xiv. 58; Schulz, Leit. des 
Hachsten, vol v. p..88.) Still the main idea in these verses—the 
engrafting namely—has itself an. appearance of difficulty. What 
“is the idea which it is intended to express when the figure'is ex- 
plained ? ? "Lhe converted Gentiles will after all not become J Jews, 
BS might be said of a proselyte [to Judaism], inasmuch as he is 
guite absorbed into the nationality of the. Jews, and joins them im 
their,gnarmers and way of hfe, Stil, it is said that the Gentila 
ἣν Christian is grafted, not only iuto the root, but into the very 
‘ranches: which are ont of {ἐν αὐτοῖς} Theee words are hy no 
means to be considered pleonastic, hut denote the plaee whore the 
brauchés grew on to the trec, the wound (as it were) which was pro- 
duced by their removal, and into wich the Gontiles ave engrafted. 
The Aposile’s whole representation of the caso can only be under-’ 
stood by promising the following fundamental ideas. St Paal con- 
ceives of the trae Lgrael, 7c, die community of all fue lelievers-—- 
ες MA ; 
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as anartioulate orgiuization which has in it its own proper hfe. 
Whoever does τισί stand in connection with this body hag no shart 
m the Jife which eulmates it, Now, this organization has beer 
developed frean Alruhun, ag the Pather of the Faithful (Rom. iv.), 
until Chiist, who was, in n his humanity, the absolutely perfect fruit 
of this organization ; its influence did not extend beyond the 
bounds of the feshly ΜΗ inasmuch as the Gentiles whom it 
received into itself were always proportionately few, and these, 
moreover, became at thse same time nationally Jews. But with the 
appearance of Christ arrived the hour of salvation, and at the same 
time of judginent on the fieshly Israel; the power of life in this 
holy self-contained orgauization-broke forth, attracted the kindred 
natures In the physical Israel, and repelled the uncongenial multi- 
tude. As the latter preponderated, and formed, properly speak- 
ng, the mass of the nation, the physical Israel now ceased to be 
the centre of that spiritual organization, the ¢ruc Israel. The 
Gentile world now became this centre, and the gaps left by the un- 
faithful members of the fleshly Israel were Glled up by the faithfut 
Gentiles. We must, therefore, consider the idea—that if members 
in this organization fall away, others must fill the gap,—as the basis _ 
of the argument. This is typically shown in the body of the’ 
Apostles ; when Judas bad fallen out of it, his place was filled, au- 
other was to take his bishopric (comp. note on Acts 1. 30). This 
idea leads us to apprehend the powerful realistic manner in which 
St Paul conceives of this spiritual body, which is po other than the 
true ἐκκλησία, extending through all mankind—the new man com- 
ing into, being within the great cld-man of the human race, whe was 
- even from the beginning filled with the breath of the Eternal 
Word, although it was not until the fulness of time (Gal. iv. 4) 
that this Word personally incorporated Himself in it,* and so 
brought Him to the knowledge of himself. 
᾿Αγριέλαιος is less usual than the feminine form, ᾿ἀγριέλαια ; ; 
Κ αλλιέλαιος, ver. 24, is its opposite. ᾿Ἐγκεντρίξειν, to insert into 
anything by pricking, from κέντρον, Acts ix. 5. Κατακαυχᾶσθαι 
here means se(fish exultation over another, as opposed to the 
humble consciousness that whatever has been received is of grace. 
Ei. δέ in ver. 18 requires us to supply “then know—then thou 
must know.” + 
* [Derselben, fem. seemingly the ἐκκλησία, or perhaps menschheit, mankind. ] 
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CHAPTER ΧΙ, 19-22. 


Vers, 19-22. Notwithstanding that the Apostle’s statement ap- 
pears in certain pi ris to subject every thing to-a rigid necessity ; 
yet other passages, on the other hand, clearly show how firmly he 
atthe snme time holds fre e-will; and to this latter class the, fol- 
lowing vei'ses belong. He reminds the Gentiles of the possibili ity. 
-of their falling away, and of the restoration of the people of Isyael. 
St Paul, therefore, is far from teaching a doctrine of trresisttble 
grace, It is, indeed, through God alone—as well the ough Hs 
election as through His operation—that ihe good man docs any 
good thing ; but yet he vetains the power of resistance as long as’ 
he lives.on earth; henge the continual possibility of falling away. . 
And, on the other-hand, the sworst of men, so long as he sojourns 
in the ody, retains the possibility: of ceasing ‘from his resistance, 
and hence the continual ° ‘possibility of conversion. God,, indeed, 

knows the event beforehand, but.he knows it. precisely as one thas. 
is brought about through the free-will of the individuals. This 
possibility St Paul states in the passage following; and we must 
acknowledge j in conseqience the possibility thet the candlestick of 
the Gentiles might be removed. History presenta us with partial 
appearances of this kind, especially in the Hastern Church ; but, 
according’ to ver. 25, 10 is not to be conesived that, as to the Gen- 
tiles asa whole, this possébility should ever be realised.* 

In ver, 20, faith and ux belief ave specified as the tempers which 
fandamentally determine the mind, by which the man stands or falls. 
The former meabs, as it always does, the inward openness to re- 
ceivé the influences of a higher world ; the latter, the self-sufficient 
‘self-isolation’ and limitation to its own powers, which consequently 
cannot lead to anything above itself. “γψηλοφρονεῖν is again 
found in 1 Tim. vi. 17, and is the opposite to φοβεῖσθαι, which is 
not meant to denote a slavish ἴσαν, but a tender carefy mess—not « 
fear of God, but a fear for God and THis cause, a fear of one’s-self 
and sin. In ver. 21, foSoiueris to be supplied bofore μῴπτως, 
The received text has φείσηται, which is indeed more snitable than 


* The adberenis of the well-known fanatical preacher, Irving, in Tendon, holt that 
the whole Gontile Church has areads hecome apostate, and dint haw, atthe end af tha 
development of the Clyrch, a Jewish Church will again be formed, Tis iden, however, 
has evilently wo foundation in Seripture, and must therefore be reckoned among the 
winy errors of Unit party. Jt παν, however, not iinpossibly bein die echente of Divine 
Providence, that in (he last days 9 Jewish Church may agaiuarivc, by the side uf the 


“Gentile Church, a8 wae the exee in the apostolie agi. 
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φείσεται to the usual construction of wapwes; there is, however, 
no lack of examples of the construction with the indicative also 
(comp. Wincr’s Gr. p. 471.) In ver. 22 the meaning of darovo- 
μία is sufficiently deiermined by the opposite, χρηστότης ; it is 
eqnivalent to ὀργή, but is preferred on account of the figure of the 
cut-off branches. By ἐὰν ὀπιμείνης it is not intended to ascribe 
to man an independent power of action of his own, asif without the 
help of brace he could preserve himself from falling away by his 
own. strength and faithfaluess; but τῇ πέστει is to be understood 
(comp. ver. 23), and it is intended to signify the continual preser- 
vation of the receptivity for that grace which protects from falling 
away. Επεί, else, otherwise, a8 in ver. 6. 

Vers. 28, 24. Lhe possibility of the restoration of rejected Ts- 
rael is now placed by the side of the possible apostacy of the Gen- 
tiles ; the condition of it is, that they no longer continue to resist 
the divine grace, by which resistance the omnipotence of God itself 
‘is hindered, inasmuch as it cannot be His wéédd to put constraint on 
abeing which was created free. The whole, however, continues thus 
far to be on the footing of a hypothesis, as it is not until vers. 25, 
26, that the certainty of ‘such a restoration is expressed ; further 
observations on this idea are therefore reserved for the following 
verses. «7 . . 

In ver. 28, δυνατός x. τ. X. denotes the divine omnipotence, which, 
however, is never to be thought of as separate from wisdom ; hence 
God cannot again engraft those who continue in ἀπιστία, since His 
wisdom does not admit of His willing it. The opposition of κατὰ 
φύσιν and παρὰ φύσιν must by no means be regarded as an un- 
meaning part of the image ; rather it has the important significa- 
tion that the Jews, considered as a people, have in their whole ten- 
dency and qualifications, a higher call than all other nations to em- 
ploy themselves on the things of God. This calling of thejrs is not 
taken away by their unfaithfulness, but only suspended ; the con- 
sciousness of it, consequently, can very easily be reawakened in 
them,.while a very long time was required to bring the Gentile 
world into its proper relation to the divine ordinances of salvation. 

Vers. 25, 26. In order, then, to bring the Gentile Christians, 
whom he seems in this place to regard exclusively (or quite pre- 
dominantly) i in the Roman church, to the proper estimate of their po- 
sition (fa μὴ ἦτε παρ᾽ ἑαυτοῖς φρόνιμοι), the Apostle points with 


prophetic emphasis (οὐ θέλω ὑμᾶς ἀγνοεῖν, comp. note on i..18), 
to ihe mystery of Israel’s restoration, when the πλήρωμα τῶν 
ἐθνῶν shall -haye first come im (to the community of the faithful, 
or of the. kingdom of God.) That this remarkable passage con- 


tains 8 prophecy, properly so called, respecting: the people of Israel. 
48 acknowledged by the great majority of expositors, bgth ancient 
‘and modern; and the context so positively requires us fo under- 


stand Israclites after the flesh, that a different interpretation of 


the’ pagsage wil] never be able to gain a permanent footing. It was 


_ouly froma mistaken opposition io the Jews, and from apprehen- 


sions of fenatical abuse of the passage, that Chrysostom, Theodoret, . 
and Jerome long-ago, and in later days the reformers especially, 
were led to explain the Apostle’s words as relating to the spirfiuad 


“{svael, The correct application, however, was again established as 


early as Beza in the reformed* Church, and in the Lutheran by 
Calixtus arid Spener. . How forced the sense of the words is, ac- 
cording to that interpretation which refers them to the spintual 
Israel, is apparent from the translation of the passage to which this 
leads, Israel has been in part affected with hardness, through . 
out the whole time that (ἄχρις οὗ) the fulness of the Gentiles is 
entering. into the kingdom of God, 1.6, while the Gentiles are 
entering ina body, individual Jews only will become Chris- 
ἐξα δα; there.is no help to be expected for the Jewish people as a 
Whole.t) But then (viz., when all the Gentiles shall bave en- 
tered), will the whole spiritual Israel, made up of Jews and 
Gentiles, be blessed. The utter irrelevancy of this last sentence 
must be apparent to every one; it is only when applied to the” 
fleshly Israel that it acquires a meaning. Ammon, Reiche, and 
Kéllner acknowledge this, mdeed, but suppose that the prophecy 
has vemained unfulfilled ΣΤ as if the history of the people of Israel 
to this day did not preach alond thet it is yet to recive its fulfl- 
ment. Benocgke, without any ground, transfers this faldlment 


* fie, Calvinistic.) 

4: The positivencas with which Luther asarris the ἔνι 
the Jews is remarkalie, He svys, among otber things: —8 A Jasvish lieurt is so sLouk- 
stone-devil iron-hard, that iu nowese cau Hobe woved; they are young deedly, duaued τὸ 
lw: τό convert these devills-brata (aa sume fondly ween out of the Τὺ πέση! to the ὅλον 
yous}, is impossible.” From this, ἐπ from other expressions, ἀν 15. manifest that the 
knowledge of the lest events of the world’s listory was a province clesed myainst the 
great Reformer. 

ὁ Τὰ φο apparently, thar ΤῈ is utterty vokd, ; 


ihWite of the convers! 
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wholly into the next world ; the portion of trath which may le in 
this idea will forthwith come out more distinctly. The first ques- 
tion which occurs, on our attempting to ascertain more exactly 
the sense of this remarkable prophetic: expression, is—what docs 
the Apostle wish to be understood by πᾶς ᾿Ισραήν Ὁ Does he 
mean all the individuals who ever belonged to the fleshly Israel ἢ 
and consequently, among them, Judas Iscariot, Absalom, and all 
the cut-off branches?’ It might seem so, according to vers. 15 
and 28, where the possibility of engrafting is declared with respect 
to those who have been cut off, ¢.e., the reprobate. This is also 
strongly favoured by ver. 1], where it is expressly stated that the 
design was not that they should utterly fall, but. that-‘they should 
be stirred to emulation. Still, the κἀκεῖνον only means the Jews 
regarded as a whole, in opposition tothe Gentiles, but not the 
single individuals of the nation who had contracted especial guilt. 
Tf all dividuals were one day to be made blessed, there would, as 
has been remarked already, be an inward untruth in St Paul's 
grief (ix. 3) ; and so too in the separation between the spiritual and 
the fleshly Israel (ix. 6), since m that case the whole of Israel 
would be spiritual, only that this character would not be developed 
in some until a later time. Or (2), docs was ᾿Ισραήλ signify only 
those Jews who live in the last days, so that we must suppose all 
earlier generations of the people of Israel exeluded from bliss? If 
so, the history of Israel since Christ's coming would be like the 
forty years in the wilderness, only that, as the space of time is 
_ greater, the repetition also would be on a larger scale. In the one 
‘case, it was necessary ‘that the old generation should utterly die 
out, in order to make room for a new; in this case, it would be 
necessary that a whole series, of generations should die off, in order 
more and more to gather together the scattered seeds of a better 
life, and ‘at length to exhibit them united in the last generation, as 
in a matured fruit. In like manner, as we see in the, patriarchs of 
the nation, that of Abrahain’s descendants his son Isaac alone (and 
not Ishmael) could be regarded as the transmitter of the holy life, 
and of Tsaac’s in turn, only his son Jacob, not Esau ; while, on 
the other hand, of Jacob's, all his twelve sons form the pillars of 
Israel. But the Christian-spirit is opposed to this representation, 
on the ground that, according to.it, the ove saved generation would 
not stand in any proportion to the many who perished, while yet 


CHAPTER XI. 25, 260°, εν 8175 


the loss οὗ salvation would not appear as caused by any per- 
sonal guilt of the latter, by their resistance to grace. . Rather thé 
Apostle unquestionably means, that the λεῖμμα wat’ ἐκλογὴν yd- 
peros: (xi. 5), is to be conceived of as’ existing in the nation at 
every period of time. Israel would have ceased to be Israel if this, 
had been utterly wanting in any generation. Consequently, we can 
only understand the prophecy in such a sense that all those mem- 
bers of the Israelitish people who ever helonged to the tne λεῖμμα. 
attain σωτηρία; at the end of the world, assuredly, the. people will 
enter-in 8 mass into the kingdom of God, but even then too there 
will be no want of such individuals.as ave-Israclites after the flesh. 
only, Butrall.the better persons of the earlier generations, who 
remained in ignorance of Christ without guilt of their own, and yet 
198 their lives in sincere fulfilment of the Taw, tue repentance, and 
firm faith in the Messiah, whom they had been taught to leok for 
——(as is doubtless to be supposed of many Jews in all ages)—these 

“will be dealt with like thoge who lived before the coming of Christ, 
and Avho learn in the nest life to know that which here they knew 
not; in like manner as pious heathens also, who here hed uo 
means of becoming acquainted with Christ, will there find a possi- 
bility of laynig hold on Him as their Saviour. Thus the fulfil: 
ment of the prophecy is of a truth to be partly placed in the next | 
world, and this is the truth which is contained in Benecke’s view. 

‘ But in this sense St Paul could with proprivty speak of πᾶς Ie 
payr, since thosé who forfeit salvation do not really belong δὲ 
all tothe Israel of God. (ix. 6.) It 15. indeed certain that 

-the Apostle did not imagine the fulfilment of this prophécy to be 
so distant. as experience has shown it to be; still, it bas been 
already observed (on ver. 14) that neither did St Paul conceive it 
τὸ be quite close at hand, as if it might take place in his own life- 
-thno; he did not know the time of Christ's second coming (Acts i. 

7%, but hoped that that which he longed for would soon come to 

“pass. The greater dr less length of the mierval, however, does nat 
in any way aflect the snbstance of ihe view; if there were Int a 
single veneration between, ‘still the qnestion always arises how 
this is io he regarded > and it cannot be answered otherwise than 
as it has beon, sinoe there ig nothing to warrant us in suppostii 
that. the’ generation either attains salvalion withont exeoption ey 
perishes without exception. Whe expression @ypes uly conve; 
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quently, is tacaint merely to indicate the term at which the 
σωτηρία of Israch will come to pass, without more particularly 
defining the time. The εἰσέρχεσθαι of the πλήρωμα τῶν ἐθνῶν 
(viz., εἰς τὴν βασιλείαν τοῦ Θεοῦ), is, however, no Jess a difficulty 
than the definition of πᾶς Ἰσραήλ. Are we, under this phrase. 
to understand ad/ Gentiles who ever lived or will live, withent 
exception ?# This, again, carmot possibly be the Apostle’s 
meaning, since in chap. i. he had represented them as sv deeply 
sunk, aud nowhere intimates that αὐ will allow themselves to be 
brought to repentance. Or is it only all the Gentiles who shall 
be alive at the time of Chiist’s second coming ? If so, how should 
the better-minded of the earlier heathens (ii. 14, 26, 27) have 
offended, who, without guilt of their’ own, knew nothing of the 
way of salvation ? And” how can we reconeile with this the state- 
ment, which is continually repeated in Scripture (comp. on St 
Matt. xxiv.), that just at the time of the second advent, sin will 
be exceedingly powerful among men? That every individwa? 
should be won to the truth by the preaching of the gospel among 
the Gentiles, is in itself unlikely, and contradicts Scripture, which 
represents the gospel as preached to them for a witness unto them. 
(Matt. xxiv. 14.) The elect among the Gentiles, therefore, can 
alone be meant. But why does St Paul choose for this meaning 
the word πλήρωμα, which may also signify the whole aggregate 
body? (Comp. on ver. 13.) It is im order that here agaiu he 
raay hold fast the idea of the supplying of a deficiency.t The gap 
caused by the unfaithfulness of many Israelites will be filled up 
by a corresponding number of the Gentiles, who ‘enter on the 
higher calling of those who have fallen out from their places. In 
God's kingdom, all -is rule and order; and thus even the number 
of His saints is counted! (1 Cor. xiv. 33.) The explanation of 
ver, 32 will show that that verse is to be reconciled with this m- 
terpretation. 

* According to Revel. xx. ὃ, there are still heathens even in the kingdom of God, 
who are Jed astray by Gog and Magog; thus all heathens cannot become Christians. 

t It is similarly taken by Bengel, who rightly renders it supplementum, So, tos, 
Stier, who refers to John x, 16, xi. 52; ‘and remarks that the conversion of the Gentiles 
wil not fully flourish until forwarded by the activity of the converted Israelites. (Comp. 
ds. ii. ὃ, Ixvi. 19, seqq.; Zeckar. vill. 20, seqq.; Mic. v. 6.) Compare, also, Justiv 
Martyr, Apol. ii, p. 82, ed. Sylburg., who in like manter expiesses the idea of a number 


of the Gentiles which is to be filled up by degrees. 


CHAPTER X1. 28, 27." » ΟὟ 


οὐ υστήριον does not mean. something which in itself cannot be 
known, but something which (as being the free-counsel of God) 
cannot be discovered by man. In like manner, the calling of the 
Gentiles is also called μυστήριον. (1 Cor. xv. 51; Ephes. i 1, 9; 
ἍΜ; 8.).-Παῤ ἑαυτῷ φρόνιμος εἶναι answers to θα ON (Prov. 
i. 7.) The πώρωσις (comp. on ver. 7) here appears in so far 
as ‘a act of grace, as it withdraws the knowled#e from ‘the people 
until the suitable moment for their conversion. If the Jews had. 
resisted salvation with their eyes open, their guilt would have been 
far greater than in the actual case. "ἄχρις οὗ dan, of course, 
signify only the ¢erm, until the entrance of the Gentiles shall be 
; complete, not the duration of their entermg through all ages. 
᾿Απὸ μέρους is not to be joined with a πώρωσις, a8 if the hardening 
were: partial, but with Israel; as many Jews became believers, 
this addition was necessary. Glckler js mistaken in ‘his interpre- 
tation of the passage-—‘‘ Hardening came on the people of Israel 
from a portion of it;” viz., from those who lived in our Lord’s 
day-—/7%. 60, ἃ part bronght guilt on the whole) ; ; ἀπὸ μέρους ras 
be the opposite to ws ᾿Ισραήλ, ττούτω i is to be taken as meaning 
* Such circumstances having arisen.’ 

- Vers. 26, 27. For the confirmation of the hope which he had 
expressed, St Paul now again refers to a prophecy of the Old: 
Testament. He quotes freely, from memory, and thus, as’ he 
had before done, mixes up two passages (Isaiah tix. 20 and 

xxvil. 9.) Hence no stress is to be laid on the variations from ihe 
original and the LNX. The Apostle was, concerned orily with the . 
leading idea, that, according to the Old Testament, a deliverance 
is-to be expected for Isracl—an idea which is indeed expressed in 
oth passages. That St Pan! regards Christ alone as the person who 
accomplishes this deliverance of Israel, and docs not suppose (as 
some enthusiasts lave fancied) that at the end of time a further 
apecial’ Redeemer is to come for Isracl—-this point requires no 
proof. The cireumetamce that hore His coming is represeniad 

ad Tis work at the 
time when St Paul wrote, ig ensily explained hy considering that 
the iitention is hereby 10. exptnas 
redemption through Christ, before whieh it mumet he said ta have 
acquired jis reality for then. is future τι the Lsrachtes, 

re + 
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es future, whereas dcsus had already perform 


that the eapericace of this 
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liebrew yd. St Panl probably had in his mind such passages 
as Ps. xiv. 7, whore you is fonnd. ‘The title ρὑόμενος answers 
to bin a well-known Jewish designation of the Messiah, which 
is tho same in idea with σωτήρ.--- διαθήκη παρ᾽ ἐμοῦ points 10 
the fact that the covenant proceeds from Ged, and is founded in 
His grace. : | 
Vers. 28, 29. After this full statement, the Apostle is now able 
to recur to the fundamental idea, that the Israclites, consequently. 
although by resistance to the gospel they had put themselves into 
a position of exmity, must yet ever continue to be regarded as 
friends by the believer, for the sake of their fathers, in whom they 
were called—a relation which cannot be done away with by their 
unfaithfulness: In these verses there is an opposition between 
εὐαγγέλιον and ἐκλογή, and again, between δι᾽ ὑμᾶς and διὰ 
“Tous πατέρας. The former of these oppositions is, of course, to 
be so understood that the gospel is taken in connexion with the 
resistance to it which proceeds from the Jews, and the ἐκλογή 
with the grace of God which keeps them upright. In the word διά 
the signification “ with respect to” is primarily to be kept to. The 
ὑμεῖς, consequently, are to be conceived of as Gentiles, the fathers 
as the true Israel, so that in these words are signified the two 
divisions of mankind according to the fundamental idea of the 
Theocracy. But when the election is traced back to the fathers, 
the idea comes out that the posterity are regarded as included in 
the ancestors. (ΘΟ. the more particular remarks im note on 
Rom. ν᾿ 12; Heb. vii. 9.) If the individuals were absolutely 
isolated, the children would have no connexion with the fathers- 
The important point in these verses, however, is the question 
whether here (ver. 29) the doctrine of gratia trvesistibilis do not 
appear to be expressed. We must indeed allow that Holy Serip- 
ture does not conta any passage from which that doctrine might 
be deduced with greater plausibility than from, this, taken in com: 
bination with ver. 82. But even here it is easy to show the 
unsafeness of such an inference. The divine κλῆσες is not to be 
thought of except as united with God's omniscience, by which He 
knows the non-resistance cf the elect ;-He does nat, therefore, 
forée the Ὁ resisting will, since there, is no such will, Bat He does 
according to His pleasure in those hearts which give themselves 


” 
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up to Him. But if it should be ‘said that there is in all men a 
certain resistance to grace, forasmuch as they are sinful beings, 
and therefore it can only be the power of grace that overcomes 
this resistance in the elect; that hence, we must either suppose, if 
there be any eternal damnation, that God by. decree does not 
suffer grace to become ‘powerful enough in the dawned to over- 
come their resistance, or else we must suppose an-universal restora- 
tion, as many of tlie later writers have been led by ver. 382 to 
‘imagine ; but that, im any case,.the Divine grace isto be con- 
ceived of as irresistible, since it is the working of the Almighty : 
—if,, I say, such a conclusion were proposed, it may be met as 
follows, from a scriptural point of view and on scriptural principles. 
The Almighty and Allwise God, who has once created man with a 
capacity of ‘resisting His willy cannot contradict Himself, as would 
be the case if He wished to Sorce the resisting will of the creature 
to a conformity with His own. Elonce results the operation of 
grace for every man according to the measure of the position in 
which he stands, so that there always remains for every one a pos- 
sibility of resisting the operations of grace which come to him, 
his agency of God is in the passage under consideration under 
stood only in combination with His omtsefenee, by means of 
which God knows from eveilasting those individuals who compose 
the true Israel as persons Ὁ ho do not hinder the power of creative 
érace which visits them. 

The χαρίσμωτω are the several - manifestations of χιίρες, wh ΠῚ 
word would suit-the place equally well; we ato, of course, not to. 
think of the e: ctraordinary gifts of the Holy Spinit. λῆσις, οἱ. 
the other land, is the Divine agency by which the gvace which 
dwells eternally in God visits man in time. And from this relation 
of the two expressions, the cireumsiance thal κλῆσις stows avcoud 
is to be exploined ; if the extraovdiuary gilts of the Holy Ghost 
were meant, κλῆσις must of course atand first. The only other 
passage of the Now Testament where the form ὠμοζαμώλ, 
found is 2 Con yn. 10. Tn profane Greek it is of very freytent. 
OGCTEFCN CC. 


Vers, 58, “The yoner αὐ pring iple which hve just been desjared 
is now ΠΝ hei ey: ally. with resp eal to Gea tiles (who are again 
exclusively nad expr 


grace toring, the Tstact of Ciod altke fram dows and Contes. Bay 


HD and dew. po that the diviue 
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if the unbelicf of the Jews was the occasion of the calling of the 
Gentiles, it yet will not in turn be the apostacy of the Gentiles that 
is to cause the restoration of ‘Tews ; for an universal fallmg away 
of the Gentile world is, according to ver. 25, inconceivable ; but, 
on the contrary, the Gentile world’s experience of God's mercy will 
soften the heart of Israel also to emulation of itsexample. (Comp. 
on x. 19; xi, 14). 

In ἀπειθεῖν and ἀπείθεια the notions of disebedience and 
unbelief interpenetrate each other ; the latter is properly the de- 
viation trom true obedience towards God.* The dative, τῇ ἀπει- 
θείᾳ, is naturally to be taken in the sense of “ by occasion of 
their unbelief.” The attempt to. connect ὑμετέρῳ ἐλέει with ἠπεί- 
θησαν is quite inadmissible, if there were no other reasou than that 
the unbelief of the Jews did not fullow but preceded the reception 
of the Gentiles. In ver. 81, ὑμετέρῳ ἐλέει is to be taken passively 
“through God's showing youmercy, not actively “ through your 
practising. mercy.’ For, according to ver. 11, St Paul means 
to say, “Your reception is intended to provoke Israel to jea- 
lousy, in order that it also may lay hold on the salvation wlich 
is in Christ.”t The insertion of νῦν or Sarepev before ἐλεη- 
- θῶσι is a mere correction of the transcribers, which varied accord- 

ing as they imagined the future conversion of the Jews to be nearly 
or more remote. 

Ver. 32, The whole statement is at length concluded with a 
deeply significant declaration, in which the whole history of the 
world is represented as the act @f God, without prejudice to the 
freedom of man. Sin itself must become a foil to that which is 
good and beautiful ; it turns love into grace, and grace into mercy. 
Sin (in its outward determinate form), no less than mercy—all is the 
act of God, the All-sufficient. The limits, however, which in the 
Apostle’s mind are set to this sublime declaration, are exceeded by 
those among the later interpreters (especially Reiche, Kéllner, and 
Gléeckler), who understand the words of πάντες to relate to all in- 


π St Paul dees not intend in this place to treat of the origin of unbelief among the 
heathen, but only of thé fact. Hence there was no need for Bengel’s observation, “ In- 
credulitas cadit etiam in eos qui ipsi non andivere verbum Dei; quia tamen primitus id 
in patriarchas, Adamo, Noacho, susceperant.” It-is simpler to say that, as s through their 
fat! in Adam they were sinners, so too were they, tthbelievers. * 

+ [Lhe German has “in order that you also, &e. Po which ‘does hot appear t to make 


sense] 
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. dividuals of: the Jews. and Gentiles. This word stands in direct 
contradiction to the plain statements of St Paul, that all are not 
‘the ‘children of faith (ix. 6); moreover, the article before πάν- 
tés* forbids us to suppose so, showing, as it does, that we are not 
to think ‘of the absolute total of the individu als who compose -man- 
kind; but of that aggregate of the elect among Jews and Gentiles, 
which had previously been indicated. And Jastly, the words, ἕνα 
τοὺς πάντας ἐλεῆσῃ ought in any case to be understood as signi- - 
dying the divine pur, pose only, like other passages which declare the 
universility of grace (1. Tim. ii. 4; 2 Pet. iii. 9; Ὁ John ii. 2), 
without’ giving us to suppose that this purpose takes effect in the 
case of every individual: ‘Since, then, St Paul teaches in the strong- 
ext terms that salvation is not in fact attained by every individual 


of mankind (2 Thess.-i. 9), the interpretation of this passage which. 


has been noticed, can only be regarded as erroneous. Stier, ‘among 
later writers, nightly declares himself to the same effect... The par- 
allel passage, Gal. i. 22, speaks decidedly i in favour of our inter- 
_ pretation. Jt is there said συνέζλεισεν ἡ γραφὴ Ta πάντα ὑπὸ 
ἁμαρτίαν, ἵνα ἡ ἐπαγγέλία te πίστεως ᾿Ιησοῦ Χριστοῦ δοθῇ 
τοῖς πιστεύουσι, . Thus, although the Apostle had jv the 
former part of the verse taken 8. more extensive conception of the 
whole, so -that even the κτέσις may be understood as compre- 
hended in it,t. still in the latter part he restricts the salvation to 
those who believe ; ; but that all the: individuals of - mankind, -with- 
-out exception, will. believe, 18. assuredly “not St Pail's meaning, 
since in’ 2 Thess. iii. 2 hé says expressly, οὐ yap πάντων 7) 
πίστις, and in 2 Tim. iti. 1, seqq., he particularly describes the man: 
᾿ net: in, which yery many give themselves wholly up to sin, and ὯΙ 
away again from the faith which they-had acknowledged. ° 
_ The expression συγκλείειν is based on the metaphor of a prison, 
in whieh those whose guilt tis alike are shut up together. In εἰς 


* Comp, the commentary ὁ on John xii, 82. 1 would remark, further; that in the oxpo- 
sition of that passage I have not given prominesce to the cirenmstance that there we 
it is the purpose and not the effect that is spoken of We may sey tat in tat place 
the subject is the universality of ihe “operations af grace, but ποὺ the Hessedness of all; 
i. e., not the actual result. : 


+ D. and HK. read τὰ πάντα, and FG. read πάντα, in Hom, χὴν 52. also, hot these 
variations are seemingly to be regarded only as corrections from’ Gal. ili. 22, whieh pas- 
aage, as being an important parallel, mig: cht easily influence the text ef the ather, 
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ἀπείθειαν is signified the cement to which men are thereby made 
over; while in Gal, iii. 22, ὑπὸ ἁμαρτίαν denotes sin as the haid 
ὁ sinners must be sulyect. The whole pas- 
its God, not as the author of sin, through 


master, Lo whose servi 


sage, howe 
whose inflvence and counsel 10 is generated, but as one who ¢is- 
tributes in equal measures the evil which has been generated hy 
the misused free-will of the creature, m order to afford a pessilt- 
lity of salvation to all who do not rosist. . 

Vors. 34, 85. This ~hole contemplation of the wonderful ways 
of the Lore, who knows how to gather His flock unto Himself out 
was assuredly fitted to 


of all languages, kindreds, and tongncs 


oxcite a feeling of amazement and admiration.* To tia fecling, 
then, the Apostle gives vert in an exclamation which is indeed 
short but deeply felt, and full of great ideas. If, however, βάβος 
“πλούτου be taken as one notion (according to the usual explana- 
tion), then that very attribute of God is wanting which, from the 
context, we must expect io find mentioned before ali others—the 
atiribute of compassionate love. There is something so distressing 
in this want, that we decide with Gidckler in favour of undersiand- 
ing πλοῦτος to mean riches of mercy—of love. In this there 
is no difficulty whatever, since St Paul speaks directly of πλοῦτος 
«Χριστοῦ (Eph. iii. 8; Phil iv. 19),-which can only be understood 
of His grace; and since, besides, in the idea of love there is in- 
volved δὴ intimation of its overflowing, rich character, whicli esta- 
blishes a natural connexion between fove and spiritual riches. 
- Add to this, that the clauses whicl follow correspond exactly, in a 
vevorsed order, to the three attributes. The words ὡς ἀνεξερεύνητα 
κ. τ. 2, refer to γνῶσις ; Tis γὰρ ἔγνω, K. τ. Δ. to copia; and, 
lastly, τίς προέδωκεν αὐτῷ to the, mere grace, which gives where 
there is no desert. Nay, farther, in ver. 86, the three prepositions 
ἐξ, διά, and εἰς point back to the threé characteristics mentioned in 
yer. 38. Reiche’s remark, that if three genitives were to be con- 
nected with βώθος, there ought also to be καὶ before πλοῦτος, or 
that which stands before σοφίας should be wanting, is insignificant. 


* 'This bold and powerful flight seems, however, to haye 8. foundation only on the sup- 
position of an entire restoration. If only some, or but a few in all, are blessed, how is 
Goll’s wisdom to beconie manifest in the ‘result? bus if'all become Dlessed, withont pre- 
jndice to free-will and justice, this, assuredly, appears as a mirgcle of God. The doctrine 
of a vestoration has very many passages of St Pautsepistles apparently in its favor. 


oMaPTER xr, 34-36. . ΝΞ 


For, to say nothing of the fact that the καὶ ‘Before σοφίας is wanting 
insome MSS., we have no ground for supposing that there must ne- 
cessarily have been ἃ triple καὶ in this place ; it would be neces- 
sary only if it had the sense of as well . . .-as alse; but here we 
“may take it as merely a connecting particle, like the Hebrew } 80. 


that the passage resembles Matt. xxvi, 59 » Ephes. iv. 6. 

Σοφία is God's knowledge of the pur poses, γνῶσις His know- 
- ledge of the nature of things. ᾿ΔΑνεξερεύνητος is not found else- 
where in the New Testament, but Aquila uses it, Prov. xxv. 8, for 
ΣΝ ph: ᾿Ανεξυχνίαστος occurs again, Eph. iii, 8, and in the 
LX. version of Job v. 9, ix. 10. “Kplpara and ὁδοί signify the 
atierances of God's will in as far as they give. things their nature. 
and subsistence, while in ver. 84 is dosoribed the agency of God in 
determining ends. - 

Vers, 84,35. The Apostle enlarges on éhie ‘ungenrchableness. of 
God in words taken from the Old ‘Testament (ts. ¥L.18; Job xii. 
2), The’ meaning, of - “course, is” only that na creature can pene- 
trate into the counsel of God ; but, doubtless, God Himself may, 
by revelation of Himself, give glimpses into. His ways. The words 
ris προέδωκεν ἀυτῷ, however, are in every respect to be taken ab- 
solutely, inasmuch as-the giving powers of the creature are them- 
selves only derivative ; the creature has nothing of its own but 
what is evil. God's gift is always a grace, for δου never be de- 

served, , , 

‘The passage, Τοῦ sli. 2, is in the. LXX, xh. 11, and runs thus 
—Tis ἀντιστήσεται μοι. καὶ ὑπομενεῖ, Te the Hebrew, on the 
other hand, it is ows Sa) vais D> which exactly agrees with - 
the sense of St Paul's words. Perhaps; therefure, the Apostle 
translated immediately from the original. In the Alexandrian 

BES. of the LNX., the words ave placed at Is. x]. IM, Lut as they 
are there altogether wanting ’in the Heb brew, they musi, no doubt, 
have been written by. some copyist in the margin of x]. 13. and so 
have found their way into the-text, of some MESS. 

Ver. 86, St Paul at length einses bis great doctrinal investiga- 
. tion with a doxology, in which God is described as embracing all - 


Ὡς 


things*—as the begimniug, middle, and ond of all things, and, eou- 


sequently, of the bolieving Israel as w whole, and of every indi 


* ‘Tholuek apy compara with this Donte’s bddrers τὸ Gad οὐ Thon i whom all goad 
tuings begin and end δ᾽ ν 
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ν᾽ άπ! That these rofercnces are what is intended by the prep» 
sitions ἐξ, διώ, and εἰς, is no Jouger questioned by later writers. 
Bat, on the other hand, they continue blind to the fact that these 
references also express the relation of Father, Son, and Spirit. To 
an exactly similar way it is said of God, Ephiv. 6, ὁ ἐπὶ πάντων 


καὶ διὼ πάντων, καὶ ἐν πᾶσι. Of the Father as the scurce of αἱ] 
being, ἐκ or ὑπὸ is always used in the New Testament, and ἐπὶ 
with respect to His absolute power; of the Son, always bid, as this 
Revealer of the Father, the organ of His agency (comp. on Joh. i. 
3); of the Spirit, εἰς, inasmuch as He is the End to which the 
divine agency leads, or ἐμ, inasrauch as He is the element which 
penetrates and supports all things. 1 Cor. vili. 6 is decisive in fa- 
vour of thig interpretation ; as there St Paul himself explains ἐξ οὗ 
and δι’ οὗ of the Father and the Son, and if so only by accident 
that he does not also mention the Holy Ghost. The only objection 
which might be advanced is, that the passages, thus understood, 
might favour Sabellianism. It is, indeed, unquestionable that the 
personality of Father, Son, and Spirit, cannot be deduced from these 
passages, which witness oply to the unity of Essence; but if the 
personality be warranted elsewhere, such passages as these are uo 
argument against it, affirming, as they do, nothing more than that 
one divine Being manifests itself as Father, Son, and Spirit.— 
Again, Col. i. 16, might seem to bear against our interpretation, as 
there the predicates of the Spirit (εἰς and ἐν), although not those 
of the Father, are transferred to the Son. This, however, may be 
got over by the consideration, that the agency of the Son and that 
of the Spirit are, in the New Testament, not unfrequently repre- 
sented as blended together,—the Spirit receives every thing from 
the Son (John xvi. 14); hence also that which belongs to the 
Spirit may be ascribed to the Son, without our having any reason . 
thence to conclude, that the difference of personalities in the Di- 
vine Being, as indicated by prepositions, is not to be maintained. 
_. . Πάντα εἰς αὐτόν might also be referred to the restoration of 
all things ; but in this aphoristic clause there is not so much the 
declaration of a fact,—that all things shall be brought back,-—as 
that all are designed to be brought back to Him ; but whether all 
things have attained this destination, this, it may be said, is a dif- 
ferent question. Still, im this placezas in others, there is a very 
strong appearance in ἴατοτ of the yestoratiop. (Comp. the re- 
marks on | Cor. xy. 26, seqq.) : τς ΝΣ 
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SECTION Τὶ 


“ 


(XH. 1- ΠΤ 14). 


᾿ ἘΧΗΟΘΆΤΑΤΙΟΝΒ ΤῸ Lov AND OBEDIENCE. . 

The Apostle wiost suitably follows’ up his detailed doctr ἐμαξ 
statement with an e¢hicad part; as is the 6856 in alinost all bis 
epistles. As blossom and fruit grow only froma sound root, so 
too it is only from faith in Christ, and in, the redemption wrought 
by Him, that the true moval life’ proceeds. | Bat from this faith it 
“must indeed of necessity’ de produced, a “surely - as light ‘ond 
‘warmth must be diffused where there is fire. Bat if ἢ δογὰ this “it 
should be argued, that therefore there can be no need of particular 
moral admonitions, we. should overlook the perverseness of Lumon 
nature. Tf indeed the life of faitli had its thoroughly, tight course 
in every’ individual, then, certainly, it would not be necessary to 
call attention ‘particularly to the fruits which ought to: proceed . 

- from it, even as there is no -necd of ‘any special precautions in or- 

. der to make’a generous tree bring forth - ‘generous. fruits. But in 
man, ‘changeable as he is, the life has no such. pby sically 1 regulated 
course. The. disordered relations,’ of head and heart often lend 
iim to persuade himself that he has the life of fii th, without really 
hiving it. Hence it is necessary to point to the fruits of faith, ine τ" 
asmuch as the defect of: these is a decisive token of the defects of 
the inner man. ‘The object. of the ethical admonitions is aot, 
therefore, nnmediately through them to prodnce fruit; for of this 
the law altogether is not capable, not even in ity New Testun nent 
form. Still neither is their object the purely negative one, of 

‘merely forming a mirror, in which the realex may be able to dis- 
cern what he has not and is net. Rather the ethical admonitions 
of the Now Testament havea ἃ positive character, which consisis in 


adore 
mob 
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this, that, although they do not work productively (which uothig 
can do but faith, or the power of the Spirit accompanying the o/- 
monitions), yet they are meant to arouse the consciousness how far 
the power of faith must work into all circumstances of life, even the 
minutest. The advanced members of the Church, therefore, and 
above all, the Apostles, have to shew others the way how to attain 
by degrees to the estate of being penetrated on all sides by the 
Christian principle. 

Tn the ethical development Ucfore us, we must first direct oar 
view to the plan which the Apostle follows in it. Fér 1 can by ne 
means accede to the assertion of the majority of expositors, that 
St Paul has no plan at all here, and merely strings his exhortations 
together without regard to order; rather we should adhere to the 
deep saying of Hamann—-“ In the Bible there is the same regu- 
lay disorder as in nature.”* In the first chapter of this portion 

‘the Apostle starts from the idea which is the foundation of ali 
Christian morality,—an absolutely-embracing consecration of the 
whole life. This has Awmility for the principle which gives the 
tone to the inner man (xii. 8), and out of it are rightly shaped, 
νοι, the relation of the individual Christian to the Church of 
God on earth (xii. 4-13), according to faith*(4-8), love (9-11). 
and hope (12-18); and also, further, his relation to the world 
(xii. 14-21), inasmuch as the principle teaches him even to love 
and bless his enemies. And this general relation of the Christian 
to the world finds its especial application in his position towards 
‘the ruling power, which as such always stands without the 
Church, masmuch as, from the character of the community, it con 
only represent the law and not the gospel. In ‘submitting to the 
tuling power, therefore, the believer submits to the Divine law 
itself, and his submission to both is equally without exception (xiii, 

1-7.) But, again, this obedience to the divine ordinance has its 
root in nothing else than love, which is the fulfilling of the law, to 
which the time of the Messiah urgently warns us to devote our- 
selves, since now the night is pastt and the day has dawned ; for 
which cause, also, the believer is bound to walk as a child of light, 


* Compare the Essay by Stier,—“ Die geheituere Ordnung” (in his “ Andeutungen 


Τὰν gldubiges Schriftverstiindniss,” Kouigsberg, 1824, p. 88, seqq.), which well deserves 
a reading. 
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and has before him the task of quelling all the works of the flesh 
(xili- 8-14, ). The Apostle takes this last tum with α΄ prospective re> 
gard to what follows in ch. xiv., where’ he has to deal with an error op- 


‘posite to the indulgence ‘of the flesh, viz. with erroneous asceticism. 


§ 17. op rove. 
CSIL 1-21.) 

The Apostle sets out with the idea of an entire devotion, ¢.¢. 
olfering up of one’s-self to God, as the fundamental moral principle 
of the Christian; (retiunciation. of vice being the fondamental 
mora] principle of the man who lives'under the law.) The motive 
of this is the mercy of God (manifested in Christ), which must call 
forth a return of love ; and the devotion is represented as absolute, 
inasmuch as it extends even. to the body—thus presupposing the 
devotion of spirit and soul. Itis only in this absolute entireness 
that devotion to God has.a meaning and significancy or is a Aar~ 
pela Χογική ΠῚ Lord of all requires every man to give his all. 

The οὖν is immediately connected with xi. 36, drut, in so far as 
this verse is a summing-up,of the whole preceding deduction (es- 
pecially from ix. 1), it is also connected with the whole of what pre- 
cedes, " Pope i is not chosen because it suits. hetter with the notion 
of a sacrifice, or even because it stands by. synecdoche for the whole’ 
of man (according to the analogy. of the Hebrew py), but in| 


order to extend the idea of the ‘Christian sanctification even to the 


᾿ lowest power of human nature. In the idea of the sacrifice is indi- 


cated the spiritual priesthood of the Christian. (conip. note on J 
Pet. ἢ. 9), which has no relation to the outward Cha rch, but rather 
to the inward life; the unceasing praying devotion of tho faithful 
is the continual sacrifice which they present to Ged. ‘The pre- 
dicates ξῶσα, ἀγία, and εὐώρεστος, characterize the nature of the 
Christian sacrifices ; even the Old-Testament. γν oynired fur sacrifice 
animals free from blemish (Levit. xxii. 26, Deut. v. 21): how 
nmch more must the New Testamont require a pure mind! Ὑπὸ 
epithet. Gea, however, is peculiar, For every sacrifice only be- 
comes what it is when the animal dies-and sheds its blood : but ‘tha 
Christian fife is an unceasing spiritual devotion of elf. a Uring 
sacrifice or selfoffering. The only other place whore λογικύς cee 
“αι 
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curs in the New ‘Testament is 1 Pet. ii. 2. Ttis equivalent to νοερός, 
which, however, is not found at all in the New Testament,* al- 
though the substantive vos is the usual expression, and λόγος 
dors not occur as ‘synonymous with vots.- This service of God is- 
here styled’ “rcesonable,” as. alone. “answering to its idea. The 
opposite tv. it ié:not that which is false (for the outward sacrifices 
of the 0.7. were Tit false), but only ‘that which i is subordinate ; 
the ,O. T. institutions uré-gensible: forms for the‘ideas. There is a 
hardness in: he construction, of the agcug., 88 it does not suit well 
"wit πιλραστῆσαι;; it should have been ὅ ἐστε λογι λατρεία. 
Ver Α. “The ‘negative idea is opposed to the ‘positive :--Be pot 
conformed το Κὶς world, in which good and'evi) are mingled, but 
, form yourselves’ after tie “pattern of the absolutely pure Acavenly 
world. -The idea of man’s capability of formation, ‘the reception 
into his‘inward part of a holy-or an unlioly pattern, 18, according to 
scriptural ‘principles, closcly : ‘cofinectcd with‘ the! doctrine of the 
[divine] image, and οὗ ‘the essential charatter of the soul, The 
ψυχή bas nb active, ercative nature, but is passive in its character ; 
tannot ‘of itself produce a form, a shaping of the being, but the 
ἷ fueinces whieh-it recefres i imprass ‘a form’ on it“ Te ids, however, 
the power of warding oe unholy-agencies, and of giving. Ἴι98 } up 
without reserve to those which are holy ; and « “thie, _Selt- abandon- 
‘ment is the way of sanctification. : ᾿ 
“On αἰὼν otros comp. Comment. vol. i. p. 411 seqq, ha αἰὼν μέλ- 
λων, ἑ- “Ge οὐράνιος, is here to-be understood as its opposite. Συσ- 
χηματίξεσθαι is also found,at 1 Pet..i. 14; its meaning εἰ; το take 
«the σχῆμα of something’ else: substantially ‘eqtivalent.with 
μεταμορφοῦσθαι ; ; the"fatter-expresdion, however, hears more on 
ΟΝ ΒΕ is inwatd; while the formér relates more to the outward part. 
“Lhe dvaxaivages τοῦ νοός hetc denotes tho progressively tranaform: ° 
_ ing operation’ τῆς, believer. The νοῦς itself is the first object of 
* this Operation; but from itsas ‘a beginning, the whole man, even, 
το his body, is: - rorrewad. <i, ὅ is the only other Place whore 
ΒΘ ‘substantive qectirs; thé verbs ἀνακαινόω "(@ Cor: iv. 16, Col. 
‘iii, 10) and ἀμακαινίζω €Heb. vi. 4-6) are moro frequent The 
rencwal: is ot diffeent’ in-kind from regeneration ; the latter . 
‘term, however, regards the Matter mote ‘as 4n act; the fornier, 


* _ ἦς ®eLhe parallel μουνέχως 9 φέρητε Mark χ 81. 
Σ doa of Ed, 8,1} 108. of the ‘Translation. . 
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more as a consequence of this act. Renewal coincides cxactly 
with sanctification—in wi hich’ expression, also, the gradual pre- . 
valence of the new life is especially marked. In εἰς τὸ δοκι- 
- μάξειν itis signifies 4 that the natural man cannot ‘truly prove the 
will of God; he is without the higher light and the delicacy of 
the moral feeling ; ; he cag, cons sequently, diseem God's will only 
in that which is most palpable. e ; ΝΣ ᾿ , 
The first particular to which the Apostle passes, from speaking 
generelly, is humility, the . especially Christian virtue, the sup~. 
porter of all ‘the rest. Through this it is that cach man acknow- 
ledges the place and the gift, allotted to him;+ and thus makes 
possible a joint operation ‘of the whole. The Apostle uiters this- 
and the following exhortations, however, not as his personal good 
wishes, but by. virtue of | his apostolical authority; and this for the 
faithful alone, since it is’ only for the’ position of the ἐπ “of faith 
that the instructions which follow ‘are ‘suitable. -.Where the prin- 
ciple itself is yet wanting, no directions can .be giv en. how it shall 
diffuse itself through and impregnate all the circumstances of life ; 
“or, at the utmost, they can only effect. that whieh is all that the 
law altogether cin effect—the knowledge of sin. - (Rom. iil, 900 
Xdous denotes primarily the apostolic office, but of course in 
contisxion with the gifts imparted for dischatging it. The words 
παντὶ τῷ ὄντι ἐν ὑμῖν are intended, unquestionably, to make the’ 
exhortation quite general; but the. vas ἐν ujivvis “meant to mark 
especially that the exhortation is addressed to believers, to meni- 
bers of the Chureh. ΥὙπερφρονεῖν == υψηλοφρονεῖν, comp. xi. 20. 
Tn παῤ ὃ δεῖ φρονεῖν, it is indicated that. there is also a false bu- 
mility, which will not own té itself what God has dono. True 
Dumility is fully conscious of the grace which it hes received, of 
tbe call which has been addressed to it, yet not au if this were 
anything of its own, butas of God, This trac humility is the 
σωφρονεῖν == τὰ σῶα φρονεῖν. the right and healthy view of our. 
selves and our, position. God's eveation knows ne absolnte og 
ty; us among the angels there is subordination, s@ too in the 
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Church of Gol tie meusnre of faith, aud consequently also the 
mioasure of the Spirit, is variously dealt out. And this is not as 
Wf according to individual faithfulness, but according also to the 
free ordering of God. Πίστις is here taken quite generally, ac 
denoting the subjective disposition of soul, in which man is capable 
of receiving into himself the objective working of the Spirit—the 
grace spoken of in ver. 6. This expression μέτρον πίστεως has, 
as is well known, given rise to the dogmatic term analogia fide: ; 
but it is necdless to reraark that the sense of the phrase is here 
quite different. On the trajection ἑκάστῳ ὡς comp. Winer's 
Grammar, pp. 508, seqq. 

Vers. 4, 5. After the figure of the human organization, the 
Apostle regards the faithfel as an organized whole, in which the 
individuals, as members, are rautually supplementary ; the visible 
Church, therefore, like the invisible, cannot be conceived without 
members respectively leading and led; and hence follows the 
necessity of government for the visible Church. 

Comp. as*to the figure of the σῶμα what is more particularly 
said at 1 Cor. xii—As to ὁ δὲκαθ᾽ εἷς, comp. on Mark xiv. 19, John 
viil. 9, where εἷς καθ᾽ ἐἷς occurs, as here, in the sense of ‘ each.” 
(Comp. Winer’s Gr., p. 227.) Every one is regarded as a col- 
lective notion, and is construed with the plural μέλη. In order 
to the completion of the parallel, there should immediately have 
been added—and these members have also diverse operations ; 
but this is more fully set forth in ver. 6 and what follows. 

Vers. 6-8. Having hitherto regarded the persons themselves. 
as the merabers of the body of Christ, the Apostle in the segue! 
makes use of the figure in such a way as to represent the various 
gifts of the Divine Spirit (who, if regarded in His operation, is 
the same with grace), as giving the law to the various operation of 
the members. St Paul here only names some gifts by way of 

. example—and indeed only three; while in 1 Cor. xii. 7, seqq., a 
mach greater number is reckoned up. To the Charismata pro- 
perly so called—é.¢., tu the extraordinary and miraculous gifts 
which were peculiar to:the apostolic age—there are then added 
(ver, 8) other points, which might either be taken as merely ex- 
pressions of the three Charismata, or as appearances of the Chris- 
tian life in general, such as are enumerated in the 8th and follow- 
ing verses. As expressions of the three Charismata, they might 
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perhaps be.taken in ἃ reversed order, 80 that παρακαλεῖν should 
be applied to the διδάσκαλος, μεταδιδόναι to the διάκονος, προΐσ- 
τασθαι and ἐλεεῖν to the προφήτης, with ‘reference to the severe 
and to the gentle sides of his office respectively, “For in the three 
gifts there seems at the’ same time. to predominate a reference to 
the three principal offices in the Church, inasmuch -as the προφήτης ες 
answers to the bishop, the διδάσκαλος. to-the priest, and the -third 
gift to the διάκονος. ° There seems, however, to be one objection 
to this supposition of the three, gifts, viz., the. εἴτε before’ παρα- 
καλῶν. “But, as appears from the. evidence of D-E.E.G., and. | 
other critical authorities, this is Spurious, and has found its way . 
into the text only. from the analogy of the preceding εἴτε ὁ διδάσ- 
κων, St Paul knows nothing of a special Charisma of παρακλῆ- 
cus... . As to the structure of the ‘sentence, Meyer would erro- 
neously connect éyovres with ἔσμεν. (ver. 5); but the δὲ of νου, 6, 
by. which,-in opposition tothe already concluded seittence, vers. 
4, 5, the discourse is begun. afresh, and carried. onwards, is de- 
cidedly against this. Rather the sentence lias something of an 
anacoluthon in it; the verb is wanting to ἔχοντες, and the most. 
natural words to supply would be—* Let each use his gift according 
to its purpose.” Moreover, St Paul also leaves the accusative, and 
in ver, 7 puts the nominative, and the concrete instead of the abs- 
tract. It is, however, remarkable that, in the clause about pro- 
phecy, there is put, not, as in the ease of other gifts, ἐν τῇ προ- 
φητείᾳ, but κωτὰ τὴν ἀναλογίαν τῆς πίστεως, which is evidently 
synonymous with μέτρον πίστεως above, and, consequently, as 
being quite a- -general expression, “would seem applicable, not to the 
prophecy alone, but to all gifts. Iti is, indeed, irapossible to draw 
from the πίστις any special and exclusive reference to prophesy- 
img, and therefore we must say that the Apostle, by an inexact 
way of expressing himself, especially connects with the chief Cha- 
risma, the general idea which is to be andergtood im the ease of . 
every gift, and thus comes to Jeave out ἐν τῇ προφητείᾳ. For 
πίστις “is here, as in ver. 3, the fundamental disposition of the 
sou}, without which it is altogether impossible to conecive any 
working of the Spirit, and consequently alsp any gilt in man. 

On προφητεία, the gift of teaching as to the Unings of God with 
fall consciousness in the power of the Spirit: on διακονία a= κυ- 
βέρνησις, and on διδασκαλία, comp. the more particular obgerya- 
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Gens Ὁ Cor. vii. 28. ναλοηία is not found elsewhere in the New 
ἢν 10 ig especially employed of muthe- 
matical proportions. Tere it answers to μέτρον; ver. 3. In ver. 
8, ἁπλότης excludes all mixture of purposes in giving ; 1t ought 
to be the expression of pure benevolence, and it is only as being 


Testament ; in profane usi 


such that it has any real value. 

Vers. 9-11. The Apostle now leaves the subject of the extraor- 
dinary operations of the Spirit, and turns to other exhortations, 
especjally the exhortation to make love, in its true nature, the re- 
gulating principle in oll circumstances. In the most general way, 
love manifests itself im hatred of what is evil (a hatred necessarily 
implied in love itself, which loves the sinner), and in cleaving is 
what is good; and next, in more particular-workings. Even the 
honour shewn to our neighbour is beautifully referred to love ; 
without love it is mere hypocrisy or flattery. 

On ver. 9 comp. Amos v. 15, where the same idea is found. In 
the general clause, ἡ ἀγάπη. ἀνυπόκρυτος, it is better to supply 
ἔστι. than ἔστω, as the latter is very rarely supplied. (Comp. Ben 
hardy’s Syntax, p. 831.) In ver. 11, the two clauses, τῇ σπουδῇ 
μὴ dxvypol and τῷ πνεύματι ξέοντες, express the same idea, fu 
negatively and then positively. They both describe the nature of 
love——“ The coals thereof are coals of fire, which hath a most 
vehement fame.” (Cantic. vill. 6.) In addition to many earlier 
commentaters and critics, some of the moderns, especially Tho- 
luck, Riickert, Lachmann, and Reiche, have decided in favour of 
the usual reading, κυρίῳ, which has certainly by far the greater 
support from authorities, as only D.F.G., and some Latin Fathers, 
read καιρῷ. But the internal reasons appear to me so weighty, 
that 1 decide unreservedly for καιρῷ, A charge so entirely gene- 
ral, to “‘serve the Lord,” is out of place among such altogether 
epecial exhortations. The form κυρίῳ δουλεύειν is so well known, 
that it might easily have been substituted for the unusual καιρῷ. 
In Latin, indeed, tempor? servire occurs (Cic. Epist. Famil. vi. 
21), but it is not found in Greek before the second century. To 
serve the time in a right manner, however, is an expression of love 
which perfectly suits the context, and is, moreover, a thought 
which easily arises out of the Pauline circle of idens. 

Vers. 12, 18. Lastly follow the expressions of the third great 
Christian vir riue~-HHope. The manifestation of this -in endurance 
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of sufferings and in prayer is simple ; but acls of kinduess and hos- 
pitality seem not so much to comeunder the Lead of hepe as of 
love, especially of the φιλαδεὰλ φία mentioned in ver. 9. Both these 
virtues, however, have nlso an cssentinI connexion with hope, inas- 
much as they point to the recompense which is to be expected ; and 
hete, without doubt, St Pan] bad a view to this side of the subject, 
which is algo touched-on io other passages of Scripture. » (Comp. 
on Matt. x. 40,41, and on προσκαρ τερέω, Acts i, 14:; ii. 42; vi. 

4, &e.) In yere18 the reading μνείαις instead of χρείαις is remark- 
able; but it. undoubtédly originated in a later time, wlicu the invoea- - 
tion of saints became customary. -The game MSS. which read καιρῷ. 
support also the various reading pivetais—a civeumstancé which, as 
must be’ allowed, i is favourable to the maintenance. of κυρίῳ. 

Vers. 14516. From the relation of the Christian to the mentbers 
of the Church, the Apostle now turns to his position relatively το πο. 
unbelicvers.* “Faith and hopé must now retire; } 1018 love alone who. 
here celebri tes hier itfumphe ; ; she blesses the enemies, she weeps with 
them that’ weep. . The Christian is always accessible to thé univer- 
sally. human Spelings of joy and grief, from whatever” quarter. they - 
méct higd “he never in stoical indifference or insensihility holds 
hinngelf- above sudh sytd upathy, put w illingly condescends, to: the 
“wrdtolied., he: ‘words τὸ αὐτὸ εἰς ἀλλήλους φρὸόνοῦντὲς (¥er. 18), 
“do not seem to stit with this connexion. An exhortation 
to unity among themselves is certaitly quite out of 
3 but it* fits easily into the connexion if wo tale.it as 
“Paul exhorts all believers tobe alike iv this love to 
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quently, we’ bahnot conelnde from their occurrence ΠῚ they, firm, a transition if 
relution of Christiutis to unbelievers. But, in so far as these precepts atill find theirap- ὁ 
plication in the visible Church, the αἰὼν οὗτος also still exists in the Church itself; the 
admonitions which follow regard ‘the relation to ‘those whp, are stilt moving g wally » or 
pa artially.J in the element of this αἰὼν» 


+ The sense in ‘whieh the’ Fathers take it—that-we should enter into the, sircum- 
stancea of apother, in order to understand his feclings,—is γιά justifiable in point of 
language. - 5 
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remark, thut it is harder to rejoice sincerely with the joyful than to 
weep with the sorrowing, is very trae; but this, doubtless, has its 
foundation in the remarkable and deep-seated temptation of plea- 
sure at the misfortunes of others, whieh it is difficult to extirpate. 
In the misfortunes of onr best friends, says Kant,* there is something 
which is not altogether displeasing to us. In ver. 16 the ταπειροί 
are, of course, not the humble or poor in spirit, but those who 
are outwardly or inwardly unhappy. The word here answers to the 
Hebrew 49 yy or 55). Reiche, without sufficient grounds, is for 
taking it as neuter. Σ᾽ υναπάγω, to carry off with, συναπάγεσ- 
θαι, to carry off with one's-self, t. e., to put one’s-self into con- 
nexion or communion with aperson. Lutherrightly says—Let your- 
selves down to the wretched, nay (since there is nothing to restrict 
the words to the communion of believers with one another), with- 
draw not thyself from the poor and despised who as yet know not 
the gospel. Self-withdrawal and exclusiveness belong to the reli- 
gion of the Old Testament; that of the New Testament bids us 
remain in, communion even with those in whom the life of Christ 
dominates not as yet. The proverb, “Tell me what company you 
keep, and I will tell you who you are,’t is therefore true only for 
the Old Testament, where exclusiveness is a duty because the power 
is too little to master the opposition. The Son of God teaches the 
faithful to consort with publicans and sinners, m order to win them 
ἡ for his kingdom. 

Vers. 17, 18.4fhe words μὴ γίνεσθε φρόνιμοι map’ ἑαυτοῖς 
again do not seem suitable to the connexion, which is otherwise very 
exact as far as ver. 21. This clause, however, must be taken as 
‘parallel with μὴ τὰ brad φρονοῦντες above; it is the worst 
form of high-mindedness-L+. ὁ. of lovelessness—to think highly of 
self; by this a man’s view is limited to himself, and the loving care 
for others is+checked. 

The words μηδενὶ κακὸν «, 7. δι, are merely a negative expres- 
sign of the same idea which is positively contained in προνοού- 
μενοι x. τ %. The latter words are taken from Prov. iii, 4. With 
the second half of ver. 17 compare Is. v. 21, which appears to be 
referred to in the Apostle’s words. Προνοεῖν is used with the genitive, 
1 Tim. v. 8; with the accusative, 2 Cor. viii. 91. The words ἐνώ- 
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πίον ἀνθρώπων are to “be. explained according to Matt. v. 16. 
‘Universal peace is not possible except where sin-does not exist ; 
therefore the Apostle says ef δυνατόν ; but yet Christians may on 
their part (τὸ ἐξ ὑμῶν), often by endurance mitigate the sharpness 
of opposition, and gain even their enemies. Ὁ ΝΣ 

Ver. 19, Even in the worst’ case, however, the Christian: must 
not avenge himself, but must, according to Scripture (Deut. xxxii. 
35), leave vengeance to Him with whom alone itis always holy. 

In the phrase δότε τόπον τῇ. ὀργῇ, most expositors have rightly 
supplied Θεοῦ, so that the sense of the words is—Do not antici- 
pate the ways-of God; allow time: and space to His righteous retri- 
bution. Reiche wishes to understand it of human anger, ‘and takes 
the words to mean—Allow. space to wrath, that it may not at 
once break out into act.* But the quotation does not agree well 
with this, since it forbids not only the wild anger of .a moment, 
but also that anger ef man which is deferred, and theroby witi- 

_ gated. It is quite unsuitable to understand the anger of the per- 
son wronged, in the sense—Do not expose. “yourselves to anger, 
give way to it. | On τόπον " διδόναι comp. Eph. iv. 37, The quo- 

tation is free ; in the LXX. version the words are—~dv ἡμέρᾳ ἐμ: 
δικήσεως ἀνταπαδώσω. ᾿ Ὧν Paul is nearer to ihe Hebrew— 
daw O22 “>. | ΝΕ 

Ver. 20, 21, Instead of thé wrath of the natural man, the Apostle 
recommends the love of the spiritual man, which, at the same time, 
is of the most potent influence in overcoming evil; it not only 
gains something from the adversary or on him, but it oven gains his 
most proper self. - : 

-- he passage is borrowed, word, for word, from Prov. xxv. 21, 
22, Theimage of coals heaped on the head is to be explained cs 
pecially from 2 Usdras xvi. 58: it can only mean—Thou shult 
prepare for hini a sensible pain, yet not im order to hurt him. but 
to Jead him to repentance and improvement. The Oriental style, 

which delights in strong expres contains mary kindred 
of expression. (Comp, the. 
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on pois in order to seflen Lurd meats, and, consequently, that the 
meaning is—Thou shalt soften his hard heart; but this is quite ex 
roucois.—-Sepcda, froin σωρός, a heap, is also found in 2 Tim. in. 6. 


ἃ L8. OF OBMDIENCE. 


(SUIT. 1-14.) 


Without any apparent connexion, there follow exhortations to 
obedience towards authority. According, however, to the manner 
which we have indicated of understanding xii. 11-2], the disserta- 
tion which follows is very naturally connected with those verses. 
The hostile element, against which Paul had hitherto directed the 
behaviour of the Christian in his private relations, met the 
Church of the apostolic age in a concentrated form, as it were, 
in the etvt2 power of the Roman empire. A wrong conception of 
the idea of Christian freedom might, therefore, easily have misled 
the Christians to place themselves in a false relation towards the 
heathen authorities ; as it is well known that among the Jews the 
party of Judas the Galilean made it an article of faith that it was 
unlawfal to pay tribute to heathens, inasmuch as the gevnine Jew 
could recognise Jehovah alone as the king of the -Theocracy, ac- 
cordmg to Deut. xvii. 15. (Comp. note on Acts v. 37, and Jose- 
phus Antiq. xviii. 1,1, Bell. Jud. ἢ. 9.) In the statement of 
Suetonius (Claud. c. 25), that the Jews of Rome made a commo- 
uion under the leadership of one Chrestus, there is perbaps an indi- 
cation that a portion of the Roman Christians, in their lively feeling 
of Christian liberty, may mot have quite rightly apprehended their 
relation towards the authorities. Tf, now, we consider that the 
Epistle to the Romans was written under Nero, after Tiberius, Ca- 
ligala, and Claudius, with their abominations and madnésses, had 
already passed over the scene, there appears in the following exhor- 
ation. a greatness and purity of thought strikingly contrasting with 
ihe malice and baseness which were manifested in the ruling power 
of the Roman empire. This purity and truth could not but at the 
same thme carry in it the power of renewing the youth of the whole 
old and corrupted world, and of restoring it for a series of ages. At 
present we look forth into a world which-has in like manner passed 
into corruption, in which “ the people are become wild and deso- 
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lole because prophecy is nothing heeded ;°* in such ἃ case, the 
object is that the lew should be agai’ “ kept,’ as coming from 
above, and that the doctrine of holy Seripture reg specting the magis- 
tracy, as Gods epreséntative ov earth, should be anew established. 

Ver, 1. The precept of obedience towards the magistracy 1s one 
of universal extent, so that no one may suppose himself released 
from it by 8 attaining a high degree of spiritual advancement, or the 
like; hence it is aid, "πᾶσα ψυχὴ ὑποτασσέσθω == yin) 
ἕκαστος. By the-term ἐξουσίαι, St Paul designates the oT Ais 
tracy in-the widest sense, and tinder it we must understand ποὺ only 
the emperor and the highest official authorities, but also the infe- 
rior authorities which act only in his name. Pho predicate ὕπερ- 


ἔχουσαι designates thema': as cetually eats ing, a8 having the power 
in their hands, and answers to the. following αἱ δὲ οὖσαι, Tle 
δὲ Ἰῃ. αἱ δὲ οὖσαι is to be understood as explicative, not as adver- 
sative. By this the believer'is exeipted from all investigations as 
io the vightfitness ox the origin of an actually subsisting power ; 
in that which subsists he sees the ordinance of God, although it 
may be oul y provisional. Notwithstanding, however, this uncon- 
ditiénal subjection to the human magistraby, there is ng one fur- 
ther removed than the Christien from the service of men} in 
the magistracy, as in all other relations, he serves his God alone 
Every authority by the grace of the people, leads to frightful ty- 
rauny of man, even under the mildest rale ; the magistracy, regarded 
and conceived of as by the grace of God, is a foinistry of God, 

even if'a Nero sits on the throne. Thus the believer is servant of 
none-save his God, and yet is subject to every ono who has power 
over-him ; thus only is true freedom commpalible with order; the 


« Prov. xxix. 18. [Tena die weissaqung avs ist, wird daz Puik wild 
wokl aber dem der das Goselz handhaiet, Luihor’s version. The ten 
Lis version of the wonts derived from the clause of this πα dss ¢ 
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denee in its correctness, A. would ys is then necessary that the 1 
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freedom which is iudepondent of God has within it the clement οἵ 
the most fearful confusion. In this representation, however, the 
Apostle's idea, ob ydp ἐστιν ἐξουσία εἰ μὴ ἀπὸ (or, according 
to another, and perhaps more correct reading, ὑπὸ) Θεοῦ, appears 
very remarkable. Wasa Nero of God? But of course the person 
of the ruler ouglit to be separated from his office, and then we musi 
certainly say that Nero's office was of God; even the worst goyvern- 
wient is better than anarchy, and whatever such a government 
still contains of the elements of order, that is of God. But are 
there not absolutely ungodly powers, which come into being by 80 
dition or other evit means? Are these also of God? Certainly 
they are so, in as far as they really come to appearance and subsist- 
ence.* We must here apply the same principles which were laid 
down in ix. 1, with respect to the pheromena of evil generally. All 
evil which comes into existence has been willed by God, not as 
evil, but as a phenomenon ; and thus too it is with powers which ori- 
ginate through sin. The Christian, who as such knows himself to 
be the citizen of a higher world, has not (unless he be also obliged 
thereto by his civil relaéions), to go into investigations as to the 
rightfulness of the subsisting power, which besides are generally | 
of great difficulty, and hence cannot possibly be devolved on each 
individual; he belongs to that power to which God has given the 
sway over him. Evil governments have their judge in God alone, 
not.in men. 

Ver. 2. Hence the act of resistance to the magistracy—indepen- 
dently uf the motives which at the utmost may render it less crimi- 
nal, -but never can excuse itis as such a resistance to God's ordi- 
nance, and whosoever has been guilty of it falls under the divine 
judgment. Buthere arises the question, Why does not the Apostle 
mention that the magistracy may also require something contrary 
to God's command, and that in this case it is not to be obeyed 
(according to the saying in Acts iv. 19; v. 29, that “we ought to 

* Reiche is altogether wrong in his understanding of this passage, inasmuch as he 
thinks that the recognition of every de facto government, as of God’s willing, is erro- 
neous, and that we must only extend what is predicated to good governments. For ac- 
cording to this principle every one is left to consider the power above him as good or ᾿ 

τ bad at pleasure, and thus an opening is made for any revolutions. The Apostolic prin- 
ciple alone wholly prevents them, since by it both good and evil governments are war- 


xanted in demanding obedience. But the moment when a government is to be re- 


aye -* 
garded as de facto subsisting, cannot (as has been already observed) be determined by 
objective rules, 
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obey God ‘rather than men,” on which the observations ἢ in the com- 
mentary are to be compared), since surely such cases wete of very 
frequent occurrence, in the Apostolic age especially ? The reason 
of his silence is, undoubtedly, because. itis in the nature of the 
thing itself, that, as God’s ordinance is 'to bo recognized in the ma- 
gistracy and in its will, the will of God has precedence of the magis- 
tvate’s command, where the one is against the other ; inasmuch as 
in such cases the latter has ceaséd to be what it was meant to be. 
Unquestionable,. however, as is the abstract -principle—that we 
must obey God rather than men, even thar the ma gistracy—it ‘is 
no less difficult. o reduce to definite rules, the application of it in 
the concrete ‘circumstances. The Mennonite finds ἃ conflict be- 
tween the order of the magistrate and’ God’s commandment in the 
requisition to, become a soldier ; the Quaker and other parties in 
other points. Holy Scripture, therefore, has not gone into any 
definitions on the subject, because it is always ἢ a question of the 
most particular inward and outward - circumstances, to decide what 

s the right course in the case which occurs. “This only it main- 
tains without reserve—that the fundamental character of the Chris- 
tian, must always be endurance, and that no force and no injustice © 
can justify him im opposing the subsisting authority by act, whe- 
ther ina negative or In a positive shape. 

Κρίμα λαμβάνειν is, according: to the analogy of the Hebrew 
wet wn sip, comp. James iti. 1. Under κρίμα it is best to in- 
clude outward and inward, temporal and eternal detrimenis, inas- 
much as these are all regarded as the punishment of disobedience, 
which God. lays.on us. - = 

Vers. 8, 4. Without allowing hiviself. to be in the slightest 
degree prejudiced or embittered by the state of things which was 
béfore him in the Roman enipize, the Apostle. Paul holds exeln- 
analy to ‘the idea of authority, which is indecd never wholly 

alised,’ because the authority is represented by sinful men, but 
which ‘yet may be recognised even in the worst magistracy, inas- 
much as this is under a necessity, for the sake of ils own existonce, 
of upholding social order in essentials. Menee the niagistracy 
appears as a blessing ‘for ever y ane, even for such as should 
suffer froin it through individual acts of injustice which roel 
from it. Hence results, then, the simple’ exhartalion to do dh: 
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which is good, whichis at thc foundation of all laws in dow. tor 
only he who does shat is evil peed fear the imag uistrate. 

In ver. τὸν very wany considerable critical authoritics, Instead of 
ihe genitive plival, read the dative singular—r@ ἀγαθῷ ἔργῳ 
ἀχλὰ τῷ κακῷ. To me, also. us to Reighe, this appears to ἄρ 
serve the prefurcuee over the usual reading, since the collective 
usu of ἔργον might cusily be mistaken. In ver. 4, the phrase 
μαχωρὰν φορεῖν denotes the pewer of punishment in general, no 
worely the right over life and cath, which is but the highest 
exercise of that power, Phe expression is commonly under- 
stood of the dager which the emperors were in the habit of 


carrying as an cnsign of the judicial power. (Sueton. Galba, 
c. 11, Tacit. Hist. 1. G8). ‘The punishments inflicted by the ma- 
gistracy, therefore, are God's punishments, since it is His minis- 
ter; as to which 10 must again be kept im view that St Paul argue 
from the idea of the magistracy, which cannot be done away with 
by individual exceptions. 

Vers. 5-7. Henee, consequently, fear alone cannot be the τῶ" 
tive of obedience, but the consciousness of the good itself which 
results to every one from the orderly arrangements of the state. Foz 
this reason are to be fulfilled even those duties which appear more 
trivial, and, therefore, are very readily neglected ; the trivial is closely 
connected with the great—with the fundamental tone of the miud. 

Ver. 5. ἀνάγκη does not denote any outward force, but that 
inward moral control which the truth exercises. The two terme . 
ὀργὴ and συνείδησις are to be differently referred; the former 
belongs to the magistracy, the latter to the faithful—Ver. 6. 
τελεῦτε must, on account of the preceding ydp, be the indicative, 
not the imperative-—‘ For this cause, δὶ ὁ. inasmuch as ye recog- 
nize this right of the rulers, it is that ye pay tribute.” In the 

. words which follow, the λευτουργοί might be the officers who gather 
the uibute, who must be active for this very purpose (εἰς αὐτὸ 
τοῦτο, for the collection of it). But in that case, προσκαρτε- 
ροῦντες must be taken as the δὠδ)οοί, and with this the want of the 
erticle docs not agree. It is better, therefore, to supply, with De 
Wette, the leading notion of the whole sentence, ἄρχοντες and to 
translate, “for they, the rulers, are God’s ministers, who attend 
2pon this yery thing,” viz. the λειτουργεῖν. This construction, 
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indecd, is not without difficulty ; for there is a hardness in taking 
the notion of the λειτουῤγεῖν out of the Aevroupyol Θεοῦ εἰσε, and 
then connecting the εἰς αὐτὸ τοῦτο with σπτροσκαρτερεῖν, which also - 
. does: not suit perfectly with. i it; bat yet it scems to me prefer able to 
the other--In ver. 7 it is a mistake to refer the ἀπόδοτε πᾶσι to ᾿ 
all men indifferently, ag Reiche dogs; the ideas which.follow relate’. 
undoubtedly to the authorities, and, therefore we must think only of © 
the gradations among: the authorities. _The extension of the idea in 
the Sth and following verses, must not be supposed, to have an influ- 
once so early as ver. The only. question is, for what reason St 
Paul may have chosen this: very position for the sentences, Perhaps, " 
as has already been hinted, it is intended that the special should be 
represented according ‘to its: foundation i in the general ; whosoever 
fears and honours the prince, will also pay scot’ and ‘toll to his 
officers, Φόρος denotes taxes on persons, τέλος, on things. ᾿ἀπὸ- 
Gore is ta be supplied with the datives. How careful the’ early 
Christians were even in this point, which is sé often treated with 
disregard, appears from Tertullian’s Apolog. ¢ ο, £2. ° , 
Vers. 8-10. With a remarkably spirited turn St Paul, im the 
‘following verses, again passes to the subject of love, as that which 
contains the security for the fulfilment of this, as of all other ¢ CONT 
mands of God. The Apostle keeps to the idea of debi, and cher- 
-aeterizes love as the only debt which can never be cleared o off, whieh 
the Christian may owe with honour. The whole ethical part of 
this epistle is in substancé as much a representation of the nature 
of love as the doctrinal part is an exposition of the nature of faith, 
and the supplement to that part (ec. ix—xi.) of Zope; honee, the 
Apostle can from any point revert to love; whieh is the fnlfiling 
e law: In the first verses the Apostle probably had in his ni 
e-word of Christ, Mat. xxii. . 40, as io which the observations in 
ny commentary may bo cov _ 
Tn ver. 8, ὀφείλετε i is to he ι akon iaperatively——" ye Ηρα ὦ not, 
must not owe anything!" ἤξηδέν is used, and noi οὐδέν, in order 
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to give promincnee to the swh/eedire application ; uccording to (he 
νοις degrees of inward enlightenment and devel opment the 
nation of guilt contracts or expands-—love alone has the wunderfal 
qaality thatthe more it is practised the more amply it unfolds.ic 
self, and rises in its clams. While, therefore, in other ctrenin- 
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stances aman slinds better in proportion as he owes less, love is 
in the best condition the more that it feels itself in debt.* Reich's 
objections to this idca are altogether mistaken. The ground of his 
error is, that he couccives of love as a commandment, which is 
true only for the position of the Old Testament ; whereas, accor- 
ing to the apostolical view, it is an element, a power, namely, the 
life of God in man. Hence love is a3 ingxhaustible as God him- 
self, and is the absolute fulfilment of the law. In man, however, 
love is growing, and, conssquentiy, is only the fulfilment of the 
law in process of approximation. Ver. 9. It is not intended that 
any exact order should be observed; hence the sixth command- 
ment stands first. The addition οὐ ψευδομαρτυρήσεις is spurious, 

_ according to the best critical authorities. On λόγος comp. note on 
ix. 6. ᾿Ανακεφαλαιοῦσθαι to comprehend ‘under one chief idea 
(κεφάλαιον) ; it also occurs in Ephes i. 10. As to the quotation 
comp. note on Mark xii. 31, Levit. xix. 18. Ver. 10. πλήρωμα is 
chosen merely on account of πεπλήρωκε, ver. 8, and denotes per- 
fect observance. 

Vers. 11, 12. The exhortation to love is indeed one of universal 
force, and it is already found in the Old Testament ; yet under the 
New Testament dispensation it has a peculiar meaning.t For in the 
Old Testament the precept of love is intended chiefly to awaken the 
consciousness of the want of it; whereas in the New Testament, on 
the contrary, it is present as a real source of power. To this char- 
acter of the New Testament the Apostle refers, by way of giving 
point to his exhortation. The time before Christ is in his view 
ihe period of night, of men’s ‘unconsciousness as to their higher 
origin ; the time smee Christ, on the other hand, is the day, since 
the Sun of Righteousness sheds forth His beams, since the true 
consciousness has become awake in man. With this figure, of 
day and night, light’ and darkness, sleep and waking, St Paul 
proceeds to mix up a second, of putting on armour, for a more 
particular notice of which the notes on Ephes. vi. are to be com- 
pared. The man who has awaked goes also into the fight which 
is appointed for him, and arms himself for it with the armour of 


* Augustine says, with equal beauty and truth, dmor cum redditur, non umitlilur, sed 
veddendo multiplicatur, . 

+ Vers. 11-14 are historically remarkable, inasmuch as they were the means of the 
conversion of Augustine, that greatest teacher whom*the Church had until the Referniu- 
von.—{ Confess, viii. 29.] 
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lig ht-or of. the Spirit. (Comp: Rom. vie 18.) The only: difficilty 
which can be felt here is’ in the words νῦν γὰρ ἐγγύτερον ἡμῶν 
ἡ σωτηρία, ἢ ὅτε ἐπιστεύσαμεν. ‘These evidently point to the 
second coming of.Christ, and the perfecting, of humanity which | 
will then take place, and whichis here denoted by σωτηρία. 
Consequently the νῦν and its relative? ἢ ὅτε apply to the time’ 
when Paul wrote, .as opposed | to the’time of the first, conversion, 
* Salvation is neater to us than at the time when we .em- 
braced the faith.” We: need not, -however, conclude from this 
passage that the Apostle, at.the date of, this apistle, continued to 
expect the seéond advent in his own lifetiie; he says, indeed, 
40 more “than, thet _they have advanced. néarer to this, great con- 

- cluding act of the world’s history. (Comp. on κί, 18, 14) The 
exhortation to the faithful, to put off the works of darkness, 
vather a reminding of the resolution already embraced at the 
baptism, and which ought to be daily renewed. 

Ver, 11. Τοσούτῳ «μᾶλλον is is to be supplied, after καὶ τοῦτό. 
Coup. Heb. x. 25—Katpos is the nature of time generally,’ 
ὥρα that which is properly chronic in time. The parenthesis is 
not to be placed (as Griesbach has it) after ἤγγικεν, but after 
ἐπιστεύσαμεν ; the words ἡ νύξ «. 7.2 ave a more exact desciip- 
tion of xaipds.—Ver. 12. On προκόπτω, comp. Luke ii. 52. . 

’ Here the iden of growth, increase, has combined with ib the sense 
of being completed, passed by. Reiche erroneously derives daro- 
Adpeba. from ἀττοθέω, instead of from ἀποτίθημι. 

_ Vers. 18, 14. In the admonitions which here follow, we must 
not think of gross manifestations of fleshliness, such as even the 
lgw punishes, so mach as of more delicate spiritual manifestations 
an evil thoughts and inclinations 
fil diseiplmme of the body. 

Ver. 13, Εὐσχημόνως is also found in Ὁ Cor. xiv. 40; 1 Thess. 
iv, 12.-K@ios, commessdifo, properly roving about in of σον 
thence roving, dissoludeness, in general. Gal. vy. 21; 1 Det. iv. 8. 
Kotry, bed, is ouphemistically put for wnchestity—Ver. 14. The 
phrase Χριστὸν ἐνδύσασθαι is derived frown the figure of a rebe 
af righteousness (18. txi. 10); it occurs again in the No Ἐν αὐ 
Gal. ili. 27, Profane writers also use ἀποδύεσθεαι and ἐνδύεσθαι 
in like manner. in the sense of fashioning anes ae oe nhdlke ap bike 
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, which may be quelled hy a cure 
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a person, (Coury. Dien, Hale, xi, p. 689, Lucian in Gall., ¢. 
90...» Πρόνοιαν ποιεῖσθαι == προνοεῖσθαι, comp. xii, 11. The 
negative is, on account of the comexion with what follows, to be so 
taken as not to censure the care of the body as such, but only in 
the excess, when it excites the Justs of the flesli. Hence we mav 
supply οὕτως ὥστε after ποιεῖσθε, since the εἰς denotes that opera- 
tion which alone is intended to be forbidden. 


SECTION 11. 
XIV, 1—XV. 13.) 
OF BEHAVIOUR AS TO THINGS INDIFFERENT. 


By the transition which the contrast suggests, the Apostle come: 
from the improper care of the body to the opposite error of i- 
proper asceticism, and shows in what manner love ought to bear 
itself towards the maintainers of this tendency. The precepts 
which St Paul gives with reference to this breathe the deepest 
truth, and real freedom—z. ¢., impartiality—of spirit:. The follow- 
ing section is the more important in proportion as the errors of 
believers have been, and still are, more frequent in respect of tho 
so-called ddiaphora ; errors which might have been avoided if 
men had been at pains to apprehend the apostolic counsels more 
deeply in their inward meaning. For there are two classes of 
intermediate things; (1) those connected with moral laxity, and 
(2) others which are connected with moral strictness. Tt is only 
in respect of the latter that Holy Scripture contains express ad- 
monitions, agd especially inthe passage before us; respecting 
“the former, there are only,the general cbservations as to keeping 
ourselves unspotted from the world. (2 Cor. vi. 14, seqq-) There 
is nowhere a ditect prohibition of sharing in dancing, theatrical 
amusements, and the like. This is, doubtless, in part to be ex- 
plained by the circumstance that, in the apostolic age, the severe 
tone of feeling tended much rather to exaggerated strictness than 
to laxity. But assuredly this absence of directions, has also its 
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foundation in the whole manner of dealing of the sacred writers. 
They do not begin with outward things, but first change, through 
God's grace, the ground of men’s hearts, convinced that with tis 
anwatd change that which is outward will also be spontaneously 
changed. In the later ages of the Church, as also at the present 
dy, this course has often been reversed ; outward things are 

‘teated as that by which. all is decided, ond from ao forsaking of 
these a change of the inward man is expected. No lieart, how- 


ever, is regenerated by forsaking .dances, plays, and other such 


δὰ 


ndifferent thiags, but rather the heart which is renewed by regene- 
ration will of itself lose its relish for such trifies. The cause of 
this unwise and unscriptural proceeding is chiefly to be sought in 
iis——that men confound such indifferent things with positive 
divine commands, and treat the former like the latter. It is, in- 
deed, ime that nothing is morally indifferent, end that the most 
Lthing may be good or evil according to the mind with which 
igis done; but, nevertheless, the notion of dd/aphora is correct, 
and is necessarv in ethies. For that which is denounced by divine 
save maust never be done under any. conceivable cireumstances ; thus 
we tutiet never steal, commit adultery, or abuse the name of God. 
But with the ddiaphera it is otherwise. Tn these it is not the act, 
as swch, that is sin, but the circumstances under whi bh, the manner 
in which, itis Gone. Nov, because in these matters the question 
ig usually about subjective conditions, on which their moral worth 
x unworthiness depends, Holy Scripture wisely avoids defining as 


to things indifierent by ebjecd’ve commands, but seeks always to 


inflaence the subjective conditions, in order thereby to sanctify the 
whole. According to these principles S¢ Paul proceeds here as 
elsewhere. He does not command—Ve shail eat flesh, ye shall 
FIRE tetnealthongh in an objective view, he held the asceticism 
ἱ on to be wrong, but he exhorts to treat with forbearance 


who maintain it, and expects their delivoranes from that 
y to be the gradaal result af the gently tram 


: slorming powsr of 
the Spirit of Gad. ‘ 
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§ 19, OF BEARING WITH THE WEAK. 
(XIV. 1-28.) 


Vers. 1, 2. The particularity with which St Paul treats these 
ascetics leads us naturally to suppose that they lived in Rome, and 
that the manner of behaving towards them had been a subject of 
discussion there. It is, however, difficult to determine of what 
spiritual tendency these ascetics were, sinee what St Paul adduces 
-respecting them does not seem to agree either with rigid Jewish 
Christians, with Essene, or with Gentile ascetics. For the first 
of these classes kept, indeed, the precepts of the Old Testament as 
to food, but they did not wholly avoid the use of flesh and wine;* 
as St Paul reports of these Roman ascetics (xiv. 2,2!) ; for there is 
nothing to afford a foundation for the assumption that in the pas- 
sages in question the subject is only the partaking of flesh offered 
in sacrifice to idols, and of wine used in libations. The Essene 
. ascetics, on the other hand, whose life was similar (comp. Josephus 
Vit. § 2, in the description of the ascetic Banus), never lived in 
towns, but im the wilderness. And, again, Gentiles, who in the 
apostolic age also often practised a rigid asceticism, did not observe 
days in the manner related in xiv. 5 of the persons here described. 
It is, therefore, most correct to suppose that in these ascetics we 
have before us persons in whom Jewish principles mainly pre- 
vailed; indeed, but in combination with Gentile elements. This 
conclusion is especially supported by the passage, xv. 7, 8, where 
the “ strong” are designated as Gentile, and the “weak” as Jewish 
Christians. Such mixtures of elements, in themselves heterogenc- 
ous, are not inconceivable in a time of such excitement as that of 
the Apostle’s was. Among the Neopythagoreans and other phi- 
losophical sects of the first century of Christianity, there had been 
developed a sort of religious-moral eclecticism, which might easily 
call forth appearances of this kind. Seneca describes, in his 108th 


* Still such a form of asceticism might easily be developed in Jewish Christians ont 
of the Nazarite rule, as appears, among other Instances, from that of St James, the 
Fords brother, which Hegesippus relates Gn Eusebius, Hist. Eecl. i; 23)—oiver καὶ 
σίκερα οὐκ ἔπιεν, οὐδὲ ἔμψυχον ἔφαγε, : (Comp. my Monum. Hist. Eccl. i p. 11.) 
Jewish agcetics will be spoken of more particularly m the Introduction to the Pastoral 
Epiades. . 
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Epistle, how he himself had for a time been engaged in a similar 
endeavour ; in opposition to the prevailing immorality and volup- 
twousness, many of the nobler spirits had recourse to rigid self- 
denial. Such a tendency must, indeed, have: heen repulsed by 
Pharisaical Jadaism, but it might very readily amalgamate with 
Essene elements. Eelectics of this kind, then, when they had be- 
come Christians, still persevered in their accustomed way of life ; 
and St Paul desives that they may not-be disturbed in it, since they 
“did not insist on it as necessary to salvation, as the Jewish Chris- 
tians of Galatia insisted on circumcision. In any case, these as- 
cetics must be altogether and most carefully distinguished froin the 
phatisaical Jewish Christians, who every where persecuted St Paul, 
and against whom he wrote the B pistle to the Galatians. (Comp. 
Introd. § 8, These Jewish Christians’ were, fanatics who carried 
ott attacks against the Apostle ; whereds the Roman ascetics appear 
to lave been quiet, anxious persons, who were only unable from” 
scruples of conscience to disengage themselves from their aceus- 

omed observances, but did not affect to lay down rules for others. 

In ver. 1, προσλαμβάνεσθαι signifies forwarding, helpful, sup- 
port. —My εἰς διακρίσεις διαλογισμῶν sc. Ooo. . διάκρισις is 
opposed to πίστις, as the condition of inward wavering or uncer- 
tainty, The ἀσθενεῖν "πίστει brings forward not so much the 
wavering itself as the source of it—-the powerlessness of the prin- 
ciple of faith.—The conjecture διὰ λογισμῶν is unnecessary ; for 
the thoughts are represented as brought into a state of uncertainty 
m the weak.—Ver 2. The form λάχανα ἐσθέεων indicates not only 
the refraining from the use of sacrificial flesh, or of animals forbid- 
den in the law, but the avoiding all use of flesh-—an abstinence 
which did not exist in the Jews as such. Adyava denotes all sorts 
of vegetables, as opposed to flesh. ᾿ ᾿ 

Vers. 3, 4. Both parties, as well the weaker as the stvonger. are 
then Warned against one-sided judging of others; the decision is wo be 
left to God, who alone can hegin and complete the work of regoncra- 


tion. Ν 

Ver. 8. κρίνειν has the sense af κατακρίνειν. Ut is not the prdg- 
mont as to the objective ground or want of ground that is forbid- 
den, but the determination as to the personal guilt in the mattyy-— 
the condemning. —-TT paced Sera lias referonee to yer. Τὸ but τς ised 
ay amoditied sense, as 1. here relates to rec ception ints the Cbvreh.— 
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Vor. 4 protes is idva from the ciremnstance, that no believer i+ 
Jord over another. but all are God’s servants, and to Him, conse- 
quently, the ease of His servants is also to be left; by judging, we 
place ourselves above the servants, of whom, however, we our- 
solves are ; ib is, as it were, God's own affair to keep His servants 
for Wimsclf, and if man thinks to assume the care of it, be invades 
Giod’s provinee. The form στήκω, formed by apheaeresis fron 
ἕστηκα, is vory often used by St Paul. Beyond his writings, it oc- 
curs in the New Testament only in Mark x1. 25. 

| Vers. 5, 6. It might be supposed that a new class of persous is 
here spoken of; but, from the manner in which the eating is mixed 
ap with the observance of Gays im ver. 6, this is not probable. It 
accords, also, with the whole tendency of sach anxious religionists. 
that, where the one seruple exists, the other develppes itself like- 
vise. For such pomts of difference also the Apostle recommends 
forbearance towards the weak, and that each should act faithfuliv 
according to his own subjective conviction. If this be observed, 
and tbat with aa entire roferencg to God, He by His Spirit guides 
to the ebjectively right view also. “Ver. 5. By the forms ἡμέραν 
κρίνειν or φρονεῖν is expressed the attaching a value to days, such _ 
as Sabbaths, new-moons, and the like. Κρίνειν signifies examina- 
tion and selection; φρονεῖν, careful consideration, valuationy ΠῚ 
the words κρίνειν πᾶσαν ἡμέραν is expressed the original apostolic 
view, which did not distingvish particular festivals, because to it the 
whole life in Christ had become one festival. .As, however, the 
season of the Church's prime passed away. the nécessity could not 
but at the same time have again made itself felt, of giving promi-~ 
nenve to points of festival light in the general current of everyday 
hfe. An‘ Old-Testament-lhke observance of the Sabbath, such, for 
example, as prevails in England, is, according to this passage, as- 
suredly not that which is objectively correct.* The requisite for 
each of these positions—neither of which alters the essence of the 
gospel-—is an assured conviction, ἕκαστος ἐν τῷ ἐδίῳ νοὶ πληρο- 
᾿φορείσθω. For πληροφορεῖσθαι, which is the opposite of διακρί- 
veaGat, see on Rom. iv. 31. In ver. 6, the words καὶ ὁ μὴ ppoven' 
~—povet are “omitted by vory many important MSS. ; the context, 


“(Lhe reader may be referred to Mr Vansitlart Neale’s Essay on “ Feasts and Fasts,” 
London, 1845, for information se to the degree in wiitch the view here ceisured is coun 
‘tenaneed by the authority of the English Chareh and Legislature.] 
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. however, imperatively requives them, and it appears, consequently, 
that they have been omitted only because the copyists Were misled 
by the homoiotelenton. 

Vers. 7-). An anreserved devotedness to the Lord.is , that which 
‘must ever be the essential of the Christian life; whatever’ can con- 
sist with this may be willingly borne with in a brother, Tt is not. 
antl something is remarked in a brother, which might interfere 
with this devotion, that love ὃ acquires a right to be-jealoas. The 
opposition of'hiving and dying is not meant merely to denote abso- 
lateness, but, as ver. 10 shews, to point to the idea of the divine 
judgment, by which all bumen judgment is excluded. Ver. 7> The 
Christian is neither another's nor his own ; he is wholly God's 3 as 
in marriage the wife devotes herself wholly to the husband. ‘The 
presential forms, G, ἀποθνήσκει, express the idedl, which, indeed, 
is not always actually realized. The believer, however, must always 
keep before hin the ideal in its absolateness; he must always re- 

gard it as his task'to bear himsélf as betrothed unto the Lord, in 
order that by degrees he may realize it to the full. Ver. 8. The 
conjunctive ἀποθυήσκωμεν is not to be ex splained (as it is by 
“Heiche) by the apostolical view as if Christ. might come again be- 
tove the death of many who were then alive—an opinion which we 
are convinced that St Pau! bad: ceased -to entertain ai the date of 
this epistle—but by the uncertainty of the moment of death. The 
indicative, which is found in many MSS., is assuredly. to be re- 
jected. This union -of ‘the faithful with the Lord for death and ; 
life, is then, in ver. 9, regarded as the essential object of Ilis 

“work. -The life and death of Christ: were, so to speak, an xoquisi- 

tion, a purchase, ἃ conquest of the living and the dead; with this 
His propertyho one may intorfere. A profound and foreibly prac- 
tieal idea! Whosoever knows himself to be thas bound to the 
Lord of the world. will not wish to belong to any other, wad will 
loose all tics which might still hold bim! The readings varv 
greatly in the words of cer. 9, καὶ ὀπέθανς καὶ ἔξησεν. The {τοὶ 
καὶ is decidedly to he rejected τ it would scom to have been added 


only on account of the καὶ νεκρῶν. The variations in the verbs 
undoubtedly aroso from the position ; i scomed thal Gjoer ough: 
τὸ stand first, or, 1 11 νον gaeant τὸ denote etemal lilo, ἢ sepia! 
3 fe περ, He 
ee af ἀνέξηγτο oy dale 


‘the present Ὁ en ἐξησεν wos [κοι ia the 


p Eis prabalde Ghat romcimes ene, 
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sometimes the other, of these expressions, was at first written in 
the margin, and thai from it sometiincs one, sometimes both were 
adopted with the text. ‘The explanation of ἔξησε, which is in any 
case the righi reading, as an aorist and in this position, is indecd 
yot free from difficulty. To take it without seruple as equivalent 
io ἀνέζησε is altogether inadmissible ; even where the resurrection 
is referred to, the teuse which is used of the simple verb is always 
the present, and uever the aorist (comp. Rom. vi- 10, 2 Cor xii. 
4), even although an aorist peccded. But to explain the aorist, as 
“Meyer does, by supposing that it is intended to mark the beginning 
of the condition, is altogether a perversion ; for, in the first place, 
there is no motive for marking the beginning ; and further, this suits 
only with states in time, not for those of eternity. -The simplest 
way is to assumé a hysteron-protcron for the explanation, and to 
wnderstand ἔζησε of the earthly life of Christ, since ζῶντες also 
denotes those who are alive on earth.* By His perfect participa- 
tion in the life of earth and its necessities, the Lord has won for 
Himself the right of dominion over man. (Comp. Heb. ii. 17, 18.) 
This transposition was no doubt caused by the circumstance that 
the idea of dying immediately preceded, and that Paul wished to 
connect with it the parallel with the Saviour. 

Vers. 10-12. The universal equality of all believers, notwith- 
standing their inward differences, admits, then, no judgment of 
one respecting another ; each has to give account for himself in 
the ‘general judgment. Hf, however, believers, as well as others, 
are here represented as appearing before the judgment-seat of God, 
whereas in John 111, 18 it is said that ‘‘ whosoever believeth on 
Him is not judged,”+ the seeming difference is to be explained 
by the consideration that the Divine declaration of exemption from 
judgment may itself be regarded as an act of judgment. The 
fundamental idea of judgment is the separating from the mass, 
the joing together of what ig akin; where this separation has 
already taken place, as in the ease of believers (1 Cor. xi. 81) 
it cannot, of course, be again executed in the proper sense; God, 
however, may recognize it as executed, and thus the judgment is 
to be understo®d in this passage. 


[* Olsh., therefore, would read ἀπέθανε καὶ ἔξησεν, and he translates hat gelebt wad 
isl gestorben, i. e,, “lived and died."] 
4 Eng. Vers, “Te that believeth on Llim is not condemned, " 


. a : , 


CHAPTER, xiv. 18-15, ᾿ οὖς All 


7 Ver. 10. On βῆμα, οἰ compare note on Matt. xxvii 19, and 2 Cor. 
v.10. For Xpiorod,.I follow the reading of Lachmann and 
Reiche, supported by the authorities’ A.D.E.E:G. ‘cob, since 
the ‘substitution of Χριστοῦ might easily: have taken place on 
account of the preceding words,—Ver. 11. The quotation is from 


‘Is. xlv. 28, and is very free. It expresses; indeed, the idea of 


adoration only, but this is one with the consciousness of depen- 
dence, which is here the subject. Reiche wrongly applies ἐξομο- 
λογήαεται to confession of sins—which, occurring io the paral- 


-Jehsm, cannot possibly he meant. 


Vers. 13-15. The Apostle follows up the negative side with the 
positive. ‘He does not stippress the fact that. ‘the agcetics in 
question did not’ hold the objectively correct view ; but, as their 


subjective error was not one of essential importance, he exhorts Ὁ 


other Christians not merely to abstain from condemning them, 
bat even to accommodate themselves to them.’ These verses 
(with which the parallel verses, 1 Cor. viii. 9, segq., ate to be com- 
pared) furnish a commentary on thé apostolié sayhig as to becoming 
“a Jew to the Jews, and a Gentile to the Gentiles,” (1 Cor. ix. 
20, 5644.) For this idea may easily be misunderstood, as if the 
Apostié allowed us to accommodate ourselves to a// weaknesses ; 
and then an inference might be drawn, that- the Reformers did 
amiss In refusing to keep the fasts with -the [Roman] Catholics. 


' There was, however, the difference, that with these the question 


was not merely of fasting, but of fasting as a means to salvation 
and ag a meritorious work ; whereas the ascetics of Rome had no 
such idea'of their fasts; and it was on this account only that the 
Apostle could, without imjury to the truth, advise accommodation 
to them.* Next, however, the idea in ver. 14 is diffieult—ot8e 
κοινὸν Ot: αὑτοῦ, compared with ver. 20. For by this the laws as 
to food in the Old Testament -appenr degraded to merely capricious 
ordimances—-which is unsuitable to their Dive origin. The 
Apostle, indeed, does not hore refer imuediatoly to the rules of the 
Old Testament; for the Roman ascetics did not adhere closely τὸ 


* This is most eletly shown by 1 Tim. iv. 1, xeqy., where St Pard reckous among 
dovtrines of devils the fovhidding τὸ marry and the ahsteininag front pauls whirk Goel 
has created, “This, liowever, applies ondy to buch as mieke ita principle of der ty ine thier, 
for Hie sake of salvation, wen mash net ent 05. or (het kind of food. * 
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these, but went far beyond them; but yet they doubtless presup- 
posed these rules, and only thought to do an opus supereragato- 
vin if thoy ate no flesh whatever, and abstained from all wine. 
Thore j is, therefore, good ground for inquiring into the relation of 
these apostolical declarations to the laws laid down as to food in 
the Old Testament. Now these laws eannot be merely capricious 
orders ; we cannot conceive that God might have declared other 
animals to be unclean than those which He has declared. In the 
creatures which were declared unclean, the sin of nature must be 
supposed to have been most remarkably concentrated ; and in any 
ease it scems that, since all nature is defiled by the Fall (comp. 
note as to the κτίσις, on vill. 18, seqq.), it might rather be said 
that nothing is clean than that all things ave so. Farther, we 
must say that St Paul would have assuredly disapproved of it it 
any one under the law had allowed himself in not cbhserving the 
regulations as to food; which yet would have been chjectively 
right, if none of the forbidden animals had been in itself unclean. 
We can and may, consequently, understand the Aposile’s tea 
only in this sense—-that through Christ and His sanetifying in- 
Jinence the creation has been restored to purity and holiness. if 
it should be said that this influcnce does not manifest itself as yet, 
but (according to viii. 18) only at the end of the world, and that 
nature still appears as unholy and unclean—the answer 15, that 
this is certainly true, but that (1), as is often the case, the inchoate 
work of Christ is already regarded as complete, and (2), the su- 
perior force of Christ's power in the faithful neutralizes the slighter 
effects arising from nature in such a way that they become as if 
null. The passage before us is therefore to be taken exactly as 
1 Tim. iv. 4, 5, where it is said that “every creature of God is 
good, for tt ts sanctified by the word of God and prayer” 

Ver. 14. We might be imelined to connect ἐν κυρίῳ ᾿Ιησοῦ with 
what follows, rather than with πέπεισμαι, but that the position of 
the words is against it. Still, from the mention of the Christian 
conviction the idea must be drawn that Adam's fall and its conse- 
quences are not to be thought of as removed, until removed by 
Christ. Ver. 15. ἐκεῖνον ἀπόλλυε refers of course to the shaking the 
person in his persuasion, and the consequent wavering and doubt- 
ing a8 to everything, so that ἀπώλεια αἰώνιος is indicated as a pos 
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sible result of it . Lhe value of even the poorest and weakest brother 
eannot be made more strongly prominent than by. the words, tarép 
οὗ Χριστὸς ἀπέθανε. ᾿- δ τ 

Vers. 16-18. Conseqiently the point is, to distinguish between 
what is and what is not essential, for which purpose indeed the 
distinguisbing principle, the Uoly Ghost, is neces sarily required. ; 
“Ver. 16. ᾿Βλασφημείσθω is of course to be undersiood as mean- 
ing—Do not by your- conduct give occasion that the good which 
has been manifested in you be-slighted—Ver. 17. Baosdela τ΄ 
©. is the community.of life which Christ has brought in and 
founded, conceived in the widest sense, both as outward .and as 
inward.. (Comp. Comment. on Matt, iii. 9.3) ἹΒρῶσις καὶ πό- 
ots i8 ἃ Short expression for the attaching importance to eating 
and drinking, whether. -by abstaining from-certain things or by 
eating of everything. We. might have expected that the ἔλευθε- 
ρία should be brought into prominéxice; but since this might itself} 
also cartied to a faulty extreme, St Paul puts the general idea, Be 
καιοσύνη. The words ἐν Πνεύματι ἁ ἁγίῳ are fo be extended to all 
the three points named ; for it-is intended precisely to exclude the 
seff-righteousness to. which a mistaken asceticism so readily leads. 
Hence also ἐν τούτῳ and not τούτοις is to be read.in ver. 18; 
for with the principle of the Holy Ghe st all individual virtues are 
implied. 

Vers. 20. From this fundamental principle of the Christian 
itfe the Appatie proceeds to deduce an exhortation to strive after 
peace, and to edify God’s building, not to destroy it by unwise and 
unseasonabie instruction. The persuasion of liberty in such matters 
nuist be organically developed from within... ἢ 

_ Aker ἀλλήλους, D.ELF.G. have φυλάξωμεν, which, however, 

annot well be more than an addition of the capyt: 

y ers. 21-23. “ All things are Jawfil for mo, but all 1 things are 
not expedient” (1 Cor.vi, 12); to this Pauline prinetple the fol- 
lowing exhortation reverts. In cases where any one ont of persanai 
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ounviction dees or reframs from a certain thing, without making 
his own practice an objective liv, bis convicion is to he honoured 
hy the stronger believer through vchimtary abstinenee τ for in such 


things of intermediate character the enlijective wouvietion is rhe 


s, τὸ doult, the passege Intended. The author's reference i: to © val i pp. 
whieh dary gat agces with the clita: befiee wseethie (ard } 
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rule of action. Jur that so important moral principle, πᾶν ὃ οὐκ 
ἐκ πίστεως, ἁμαρτία ἐστίν is throughout to be taken with this 
necessary restriction, if it is not to lead to the grossest errors. 
Where positive commands or prohibitions of God are in question, 
the: subjective conviction has no voice.* As has been already re- 
marked on ver. 1, no conceivable grounds can be a sufficient motive 
for the suspension of a positive command of God. But in Adia- 
phora, ¢.¢., not in morally indifferent cases (for such-have no exist- 
ence), but in cases for which xo positive rule can be laid down, 
because through circumstances they may at one time be morally 
good, at another time wrong, and in which the greater or less de- 
velopment of the subjectivity hasan influence—for Adiaphora, the 
personal conviction of the moment, 7. 6., the πίστις, is the decisive 
‘ground of determination. Hence, also, we cannot say that ἐγ 
faith, correct conviction, alone may be the decisive ground which 
determines our action; on the contrary, even that which is ob- 
jectively false may be so. The conviction of these ascetics at 
Rome was of this objectively false nature, and yet St Paul advises 
them to go on according to its dictates, until the Christian life 
should have developed within them to a purer conviction. This, 
however, applies only in the case of such Adiaphora; never in 
cases which are immutably fixed by appointments of God. 

In ver. 21, A. and C. omit the clause ἢ σκανδαλίζεται ἢ ἀσ- 
θενεῖ; and indeed both these verbs appear to be merely supplied — 
from what goes before. In vers. 22, the reading σὺ πίστιν ἣν 
ἔχεις κατὰ σεαυτὸν, ἔχε x. τ. d. Only interferes with the idea; vet 
st is supported by A.B.C. 


8. 20. CHRIST AN EXAMPLE OF BEARING WITH THE WEAK. 
(XV. 1-13.) 


. \ 
That the insertion of the concluding doxology (xvi. 25-27), be- 
tween the xivth and xvth chapters, is altogether unsuitable, has been 


® An addition to Luke vi. 4, which is contained in the MS. D., is very highly instruc- 
tive‘for the understanding of this passage. It is, indeed, unquestionably spurious, and 
probably belongs to an apocryphal gospel; but the idea is genuinely Christian, and 
perhaps the whole incident related may have really taken place. Ht is there told that 
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alroady folly: shown in “the Introduction (δ: 1.) The connexion of 
the following passage, (xv. 1-13), with the preceding is 80 close, 
that the division of chapters ought to have been different. It is not 
“until ver. 14 that an. entirely new subject comes ix, The earlier 
_verses are merely ἃ setting-forth of Christ as a pattern of the con- 
duct towards the weak recommended in chapter xiv. 

Ver. 1, 2, St Paul here clearly distinguishes two classes among 
the Christians of Rome (and the same may be assumed as to all 
churches) ; ; the one includes the ‘strong (δυνατοῦ), the other, the 
weak (ἀδύνατοι, ἀσθενεῖς). ‘The distinction between the two ig to 
he, sought in. the degrees of spivitual development, especially of the 
γνῶσις, which gives insight into the peculiar connexion of doctrines 
andjaws. Among these classes it is the duty of the stronger to- 
wards the weaker not to'live after their own pleasure, but lovingly 
to bear with the infirmities of the others. ᾿ 

On ἑαυτῷ ἀρέσκειν and Τῷ πλησίον ἀρέσκειν, οοταρ. 1 Cor. x. 
88, Galat. 1, 10. ΤΌ 15 the nature of love to go out of jtself, to live © 
not in itself but in others. 

Ver. 3. This lové towards the weak manifested itself in perfect 
purity in. the Saviour (Phil. ii. 7), who Jeft all His glory to enter 
into the deepest ignominy for man. According to this conception, 
the quotation from-Ps. lxix. 10 stands in exact connexion with the 
course of the Apostle's ideas. The living not for one’s own pleasure 
bunt for that of our neighbour is always a self-denial, which grieves 
the flesh; this self-dénial Christ practised im the purest form, as is _ 
manifested in His course of suffering. ‘He loved those who hated 
Him, and out of love willingly endured all the ignominy which 
they heaped on Him, andall this for the building up of the work 
af God. 

On quotations from the same Ixixth Psalm, compare Matt. xxvii. 
39. seqy.; John 1. 17, xix. 28; Rom. xi ὃ... The words arc 
quoted exactly from the LX ᾿ 

Vers, 4-0. Exactly as in the passage, Rom. iv, 25, 24 Con which 
comrpare the comment), St Pad again annonces the important 
canon of interpretation—-that the whole substance of Seripnire is 


Jang saw gman working on the Sabbath, and seid te him, af οὐδεν vf ποιεῖν, μακαὰ- 
a , 

ριὸς hy εἰ G8 μὴ οἴδας, ἐπικατάρατος καὶ παραβάτης εἰ τοῦ νύμαυ. ΤᾺ the 

the εἰδέναι expresses dhe sume which ἐπ ἔθσο wlenified by πιστεύειν, ninely t 
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designed for nan and for his instruction. It 15 not, therefore; ts 
he understood according to ils ontward letter, but rather accordius 
to what is inward; ἐν ¢., according to the Eternal Spirit which 
pervades its whole substance, and which renders it a mirror of trath 
for all times and for all circumstances. This external. purport of 
the Scriptures, however, is recognized by the πνευματικός alone ; 
it is Spirit alone that discerns and understands the Spirit. The 
reason why St Paul here gives especial prominence to the ideas οἵ 
patience and consolation is, because the relation to the weak mema- 
bers of the Church of God itself has in it something especially 
trying,* and for this the belicver. requires above everything con- 
colation and strength to endure. The Apostle then expressly 
wishes his readers the communication of these gifts, in the hope 
that in their power ali such differences may be overcome, and 
unity may be preserved. 

Ver. 4. On account of the chief idea~—of Scripture and its sig-- 
nificancy for men, the words τῶν γραφῶν are to be referred (as by 
Reiche) to both the preceding genitives, ὑπομονῆς and παρα- 
κλήσεως, not (as by De Wette) to the latter only. The intention 
here is, of course, to characterize Scripture as the channel of grace 
which God employs in order to work patience and comfort in 
men. Ver. 5. The expression Θεὸς τῆς ὑπομονῆς καὶ παρα- 
κλήσεως denotes the all-sufficient God as the real source of these 
gifts; He may be designated according to all that is good aud 
beautiful, because He includes all in Himself. Similar expres- 
sions occur, Rom. xv. 18, 33; 1 Thess. v. 28; 2 Cor.i.3. On 
the former Θεὸς καὶ πατὴρ Τησοῦ Χριστοῦ, comp. note on 2 Cor. 
1.8. For ὁμοθυμαδόν, comp. Acts i. 14. 

Vers. 7, 8. By a peculiar turn,-St Paul further sets forth the 
person of the Lord as an example of merciful love towards the 
weak, in that out of mercy He called the Gentiles into His king-- 
dom. It is evident that the Gentile Christians are here conceived 
of as the strong, and the Jewish Christians as the weak; whence it 


* The Christian does not make any claims on the world, since he knows that in it the 
Spirit of God is not; but so much the more does the believer, in the beginning of his 
life of faith, make claims on the Church. Every neopbyte is a born Donatist; he re. 
quires that the Church should be the perfected kingdom of heaven! The continual 
striving with the weaknesses of the brethren is the most difficult self-denial for the faith- 
jul, even as in the Saviour’s life it was one of the most trying necessities that he had 
unceasingly to contend with the perversilies-and weaknesses of his disciples. 
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yesnlts that the. Roman ascetics cannot possibly have derived their 
views from Gentile sodrces alone. But it has been fully shewn in 
the Introduction (§ 9), that these Roman Jewish Christians are not 
to be regarded as πεν in the same sense as the Galatians were 
so. In ἃ peculiar manner the Apostle now represents the relation 
of Christ to the Jews as a matter of duty ; becatise of the promises 
made to the fathers, it was. in a manner necessary, for the sake of 
Tis ἔν uth, that God should send Christ to the Jows. It was there- 
fore out of mere mercy that the gospel was preached to the Gentiles, 
inasmuch as they had-no right to Jay claim to the fulfilment of pro- 
mises. The whole manner of representing the matter is, of course, 
to be understood nar’ "ἄνθρωπον ; for in a preceding part of the 
_enistle (ch. 'x.), St Paul: had reproved the Jews for the very fwult 
of supposing: that God owed them His favour. His obj ect here is, 
to imptess upon thé Gentiles the advan rtages of the Tews, and, " 
therefore, he makes use of this particular form of stating the case. 
Ver. 7. Oa προσλαμβάνεσ θαι cop. note on xiy, 1.—Ver. 8. 
χέγω δέ, “Ν ow Tmean—I intend to say.” The title διάκονος Tepe 
τομῆς, w weed of Christ, occurs only here. So strong an expression 
18 intentional! y chosen, in order ‘to represent Ts srael in its exalta- 
‘tion. Baur has, without ground, (comp. Introd. § 1.) declared ihe 
expression uppenline, and characterized the following ὑπὸρ ἀλη-, 
θείας Geob as containing too great a concession to the Jewish 
Chiistians. For in the: διάκονος there is only ἃ refevence. to the 
devotedness of Christ, which is represented as a ser ving in Matt. 
xx. 28 also; and that the salvation in Christ is primarily intended 
for the Jews, was clearly declared by the πρῶτον in i. 16, and in 
like manner in ix.5, Xi. 16, 28, as it is by Christ himeclf, Mat. 
αν 34. All that it implies, therefore, is, that Tsrael ig the people 
of the covenant, and that the trath of God reguizes the falfihnent, 


of his promises on it, 

Vers. 9-1 Che calling of ihe Gentiles, as the idea which nett 
ates the Apostle, is again vepresonted by means of guotauions fun 
the Old ‘Testament as parposed by God. ‘Phe passages ard 
from Ps. xv, 80; Deut. xxxii do: Psexvii ds ds xh 1G. Pan 
almost ontirely follows the LAN, tn his citutions, 

Ver. 10. Ἢ γραφῇ is τὸ he snpplicd to Myer, tu the quotetion. 
yor. 10, the THebrow text varies frora the LX X.. ahe perhaps rend 
it differently. Ver. 12. Feowad. Josse. the father of Pavkd. Phe 
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root of Jesse or Javid i+ Clivist, as branch or son of David. Comp. 

level. ν. 5, xxii. 165 Meclas. xlvii. 26.-“O ἀνιστάμενος ἄρχειν, 
“ Tfo who is born ur destined for rule :” for ἀνέστασθαι is here to 
be taken ju thy sense of “to appear, to announce one's self as."— 
Ver 13. ‘The tiple ἐν gave occasion for alterations; some MSS. 
wholly omitted ἐν τῷ πιστεύειν, others the ἐν before τῇ eda@e. 
But the not allogether propor accumulation of prepositions is itsclf 
an evidence for the correctness of the usual reading. 


SUCTION TTI. 


(XV. 14-83.) 


PERSONAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


The following section is really only a sort of appendage to the 
ethical part, which properly ends at xv. 18. The Apostle begins 
by apologizing for the free admonitions which he has ventured to 
give to the Romans, and then gives information as to his intended 
travels, at the same time expressing a wish that he may be able to 
visit the Christians of Rome, (xv. 22-33.) . 


§ 21. apoLoey. 
(XV. 14-21.) “ 


Tt seems at first sight somewhat strange that the Apostle apolo- 
gises for his serious admonitions. It looks, as it were, worldly, 
that he, the Apostle clothed with divine authority, speaks as if he 
might possibly have been too bold in what he had said.. Ver. 20, 
however, shews what’ induced him to this tam. Even although 
disciples of his might have been at work at Rome (comp. Introd. 
ὃ 3), still St Pan] coutd not altogether regard the Church in Rome 

_as his own, since he had not ‘been its faunder. According, then, 
to his principle of never invading another's field of labour, there 
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arose in him the apprehension, that his free-spoken language to 
the Romans might be made a crime by the Jewish opponents who 
everywhere followed in his track, and that by their insinuations the 
Romans might be prejudiced against Wim. This possible danger 
the Apostle seéks to avert by the following captatio benevolentio, 
in which he places himself as ἃ brother on a level with them (as in 
i. 12), without asserting his dignity as a teacher and an Apostle of 
the Lord. “Baur and Kling have altogether -groundlessly taken 
‘offence at this. Tt is naturally mderstood that hete the question 
is not of any hypocritical or flattering captatio benevolentia, bat ἢ 
of one which is,pure and true, and such St Paul ofien makes nse 
‘of, In 1 Cor. i. 4, seqq., he praises the Corinthians, although he 
had much.to, blame in them.. To this kind belong also the pas- 
sages, 2 Cor. vil. 4, seqq.; vit. 12, seqq. 

Vers. 14-16. If there had indeed been contentions among the - 
Romans like those in Galagia, ver. 14 would contain an- antrutb. ᾿ 

-The Roman Church was really in a good condition (1, 8); hence 
St Paul could praise it with truth. His boldness in admonition he 
exenses on the ground of his high calling, which (he says) makes. 
the Gentile world his especial care, and: makes it his task to pre- 
pare it as a holy sacrifice, well-pleasing to God. 

Ver. 14. καὶ αὐτὸς ἐγώ, “1 as well as others,” even although in 
appearance my admonitions indicate the contrary. - ᾿Αγαθωσύνη j 15 
also found Ephes. v. 9, @ Thes i. 11. It belongs to the later 
Greek, As this denotes the condition, so does γνῶσις the know- 
ledge respecting it; these two elements constitute the eapacity for 
vovdereiy.—Ver. 15. On account of the ἀπὸ pdpous, the τολμηρό- 
Tepoy cannot apply to the writing itself, but only to the manmer of 
wniting in some parts, especially from chop. xi. onwards. The 
words ὡς ἐπαναμιμνήσκων suppose every thing to be before known 
to. the Romans, and sre, consequently, a mitigating expression — 
«Χάρις signifies again, as in xii. 3, the apostieshin—¥ or. 1G. Bt 
Panl by ἃ grand figure represents Limscll as an officiating priest, 
and the Gentile world as a great sacrifice to be consecrated to God 
(wposhopd), which be had to offer to God’ throngh the gospel 
(tepovpyew), so that the whole Christian process of sanctification 
appears as an adorning of the snerifice which is to be consecrated 
to God.- Aecroupryes ‘properly signifies’ one who administers busi- 


ness of the stute, and secondarily - often stands aS equivale: nt to ὅιώ- 
QB 
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xovos (Rom. xiii, 6) ; by the LXCX. it is commonly used of priestly 
servanis, ‘This ig the only place in the N. Test. where ἱερουργεῖν 
occurs ; it is the proper term for sacrificing. Hesychius explains 
ἱερουργεῖ by θύει, ἱερὰ ἐργάζεται. 

Vers. 17-19. The mention of his apostolic calling very naturally 
leads the Apostle on to speak of its blessed effects, which are such 
as to give him an apparent warrant for administering admonition to 
the Romans. The whole of this blessed efficacy he humbly refers 
to Christ, without claiming any part of it for himself. The help of 
the Lord, however, manifests itself quite as much through ordinary 
as through extraordinary supports. 

Ver. 17. Καύχησις is to be taken as in ili. ΟἿ, in the sense of 
“ occasion for boasting.” —Ta πρὸς τὸν Θεόν is to be taken as au 
accusative absolute—‘ as regards the cause of God.’”-—-Ver. 18. 
The transition is somewhat obscure, and so is the term λαλεῖν Te ὧν 
οὐ κ. 7. >. ΤΆ, however, we only takg ἴῃ its positive form the idea 
which is. here negatively expressed, it is quite simple ; imstead of 
saying-—‘ [ shall not venture to bring forward any thing which 
Christ hath not done by me,” the same idea may be thus expressed : 
“1 shall never venture to glory in my deeds, but will proclaim the 
glory of Christ alone.” Reiche’s objections to this way of taking 
it are not to the point. He supposes the negative to apply, not to 
the manner of the operation, but to the operation itself : and, 
moreover, that St Paul could not intend here to disclaim the con- 

᾿ version of the Gentile world, inasmuch as in the preceding and fol- 
lowing parts of the epistle he ascribes it to himself. According, 
however, to thé way of understanding the words which wé have 
indicated, both these objections are needless. He does not disclaim 
the conversion, but regards himself wholly as Christ’s servant, and 
hence refers it wholly to the Lord. Consequently the idea is meant to 
refer precisely to the operation itself, and not to the manner of it, to 
which the interpretation here given in nowise constrains us.—Adyo 
“καὶ ἔργῳ signify the ordinary operation of grace; ἐν δυνάμει on- 
μείων καὶ τεράτων, that which is extraordinary—through cha- 
rismata, for fuller “details as to which the comment. on 1 Cor. 
xii. is to be compared. In the words ἐν δυνάμει Πνεύματος 
ἁγίου, the common source of both is named.—Ver. 19. Πληροῦν 
εὐωγγέλμον is certainly not a“Chaldeism, according to the Chaldee 
ἌΝ which means, first, to γῆ, and secondarily, to teach; but 


τς CHAPTER xv. 22-24. eg. 


like the form: λόγον πληροῦν, to ‘bring a discourse to an end, to 
**gpéal completely to an ‘end (Col. i 25); it has the sense of “to 
publish in its whole compass,” == κηρύσσειν. That St Paul visited 
Illyria itself, is nowhere related ; probibly he only proceeded as 
_far as the boundary of this province during 1 his residence i ini Mace- 
~ donia. ; 
"Ver. 20. St. Paul forls himgelf further induced to mention’ the 
principle of his action as an apostle (Gal. ik), according to which - 
he wrought only where no one had before preached, in order to avoid. 
building on anothor’s foundation. If indeed the passage ovy ὅτου 
ὠνομάσθη Χριστός were literally taken, St Paul would have been 
obliged to refrain froni preaching at Rome also; but, 1, no other 
apostle had preached there, and this was the very point of his de- 
_ termination, in order thatthe spheres of operation might not come 
into any conflict ; and, 2, the population of Rome was greater than. 
that, of many ἢ [proyinee, and,. _ consequently, as several apostles - 
might labour in different parts of the same province, go also Peter 
and Paul might preach together in-Rome. ᾿ 

Ver. 30: Φιλοτιμεῖσθαι, ‘properly to sérive | after honour, and 
thence to strive with cal in general, Tho accusative of the par- 
ticiple refers to με, ver. 19. (Ὡνομάσθη means more than simply 
to be preached, viz., io he named as Saviour, é.e., to be acknow- 
ledged as such. Ver. 21 is quoted from Is. li. 15, closély accord- 
mg tothe LX. In the quotation περὶ αὐτοῦ is, according to 
Paul's intention, to be taken as masculine, and referred to Christ. 


§ 22. NOTICE oF JOURNEYS. 


(XV, 22-88.) 


Ver. 28-24. Τὴ this principle of his, then, St Paul also finds 
the ground of hid never having as vet visited Rome, because the 
gospel was already spread there. It was not wntil after it should 
have been diffased in the eastern provinces of the Roman ompire 
that he eonld linpe ta be at Lberty to grainy his wish [ see Roie. 

ἄγου then, however, it would not bo se that Rome shonid be the 
proper niark of his 5 travely in the West, but he only hoped that he | 
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might be able to touch it in passing on towards Spain. The only 
thing which scems surprising here is, how St Paul can say μηκέτι 
τόπον ἔχων ἐν τοῖς κλίμασι τούτοις, since he was yet far from 
having preiched every where in Greece and Asia Minor. We 
see him always labour in the great chief towns of provinces, and 
then devolve on his assistants, who were fixedly stationed there, 
the further diffusion of the gospel from these points. Moreover, he 
undoubtedly did not believe that every individual was to be received 
into the Church, but only those who, according to God's gracious 
election, were ordained unto eternal life. His task, therefore, ap 
peared to him to be that of every where breaking ground and 
preaching the gospel to all nations fora witness concerning them ; 
and this he might regard as fulfilled in the eastern provinces. 
Ver, 22. The διό refers to ver. 20, “by reason that I always 
found much yet to be done in the East.” The ἐνεκοπτόμην, 80. 
- ὁδόν is to be taken thus— The way was cyt off for me, I was 
hindered.” (Comp. Acts xxiv. 4; Galat. v. 7; 1 Thess. ii. 18; 1 
Pet. iii, 7... Τὰ πολλά == πολλάκις. ---- Ver. 28. κλίμα, from 
the znelination of lands towards the pole,—a geographical term 
of the ancients. Paul’s wish to visit Rome is no doubt to be 
explained from the circumstance that in that city he saw the 
centre of the heathen world. ° He wished to preach in the seat 
of the prince of this world the kingdom of the Lord of heaven. 
—Ver. 24, This passage is certainly insufficient to prove that 
St Paul executed his plan, which is here merely represented as 
possible, of going into Spain. But yet the necessity of supposing 
a second imprisonment,* combined with the statement of Clement 
of Rome (Ep. i. and Cor. ch. v.), that St Paul penetrated εἰς τὸ 
τέρμα Ths Stcews—(an expression which, when written at Rome, 
can only be understood of Spain)—yrender it in the highest degree 
probable that the great Apostle of the Gentiles was also preserved 
by God for the complete fulfilment of his vocation. He does not 
speak of Rome as the proper.object of his journey, because Christ 
was already known there (xv. 20); he only wishes to salute the . 
Roman Christians in passing. He was, chowever, afterwards invo- 
luntarily detained there for a long time. The reading ἐλεύσομαι 


* Compare Tutrod, to the Pastoral Epistles. 
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πρὸς ὑμᾶς, ἐλπτίζω γάρ is opposed by so many and important 
critical authorities that it ought undoubtedly to be rejected.* Rink 
and De Wette, however, endeavour to assert the genuineness of the 
words against Lachinann, because A.B.C. have the γὰρ, and with 
this ‘conjunction the whole clause stands or falls. [015 more cor- 
rect to suppose, with Meyer, that the words wore early interpolated, 
and that when the original text was restored in 4.B.C., the γὰρ 
51] remained. “ Προπεμφθῆναι relates to tlie convoy usually given 
to.apostles on their leaving ἃ place; comp. Acts’ xv. 8, xvii. 14, 
seqq.; xx. 88; xxi. ὅ.-- μῷν ἐμπλησθῶ, until I be filled with . 
. you, satiated ; the addition of ἀπὸ μέρους is intended to ‘signify 
the. instiabloness of the Apostle’s longing, 
Vers, 25, 28, In the first place, however, he remarks, he has be- 
fore him a journey to-Jerusalem, whither he has to convey a col- 
lectiont for the poor Christians of thet city. How on this journey 
he was arrested at Jerusalem, afterwards remained two years in prison 
at Cesarea, and at length was taken to Rome as a prisoner, is (as is 
well known), fully related in the Acts of the Apostles. On the «es- 
vevla or διακονία for the poor of Jerusalem, compare more parti- 
cularly the notes on Galat. ἢν 10; 1 Cor. xyi.; 2 Cor. vill. 9; 
Acts xix. 21; xxiv. 17.—Ver. 26. The expression εἰς. τοὺς TTA 
yous τῶν ἁγίων shewsthat not all the Christians of Jernselem were 
-in poverty ; hence the community of goods cannot have produced 
the poverty, or at least it cannot itself have been long in force. 

Vers. 27-29, In the observation that ibe believers of Macedonia 
and Achaia had rogarded themselves as debtors to the Jewish Chris- 
tians, there is imaplied a delicate bint for the Romans, that they 
‘Should also do so, and consequently should contribute to the collec 
tion. After accomplishing this business, the Apostle continues, he | 
hopes to go to Spain by way of Rome, and he knows that he shall 
not come to ‘them without a blessing. . 

Here again, as in verses 8 a nd 9. the Jews are rege earded as the 
first rightful possessors of the gospel, the priestly uation fox man- 
kind, as it were, to which carthly things are to bo given for hea- 

vole, | in like manner as to the indiv “idual spititgal pastor (Cor. 
ix. 18, 4) ον, 28. Σφραηγίζεσθαι denotes securing, making 


« (Thus the reading will he ὡς ἐὰμ (or dv) πορεύωμαι sis τὴν Ἐπρανίαν, ἐλπίζω 


ῳ διαπορευόμενος δεῴσασθαι ἡμάς, 
4 On St Paul's paryose as to the collections, comp, fle τροπῆς on Ὁ Gor. xvi 1, 
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Jus!, in general, ere the personal conveyance is the means of 
the secure delivery. ‘The explanation of this passage which has 
been attempted by Béttger (Beitr. Part. iii. pp. 67, seqq.), 
hardly be regarded as other than an utter failure. [16 wishes to 
illustrate it by the Roman Jaws, which prescribed in what manner 
contracts ougni to be sealed, and to be secured against falsification. 
Ver. 29. οἶδα is more than subjective conjecture; it is certainty of 
conviction, because he had a word of the Lord for his warrant. 
(Comp. Acts xxiii. 11.) Πλήρωμα εὐλογίας = πλοῇχος εὖλο- 
γίας, vich, full Olessing. ‘Che reading πληροφορίᾳ for πλή- 
pepo bas indeed D.E.P.G., in its favour, but Paul uscs this ex- 
pression not in the sense of πλοῦτος, but for “ firm conviction,” 
which is not applicable in this place. 

Vers. 80-88. The Spirit of the Lord, however, signified to the 
Apostle, at the same time, the sufferings which threatened him 
from the enmity of the Jews; henge he recommends himself to the 
intercession of the believers at Romé, for deliverance from theiz 
hands. The knowledge of the Divine plans, therefore, was not in 
St Panl of a fatalistic nature ; he does not say-——T know that I 
nist surely go to Rome, and therefore I have no need of any pre- 
caution or of any intercession ; rather it was a lively, free acyuaint- 
ance with the plans of the free personal God, which are fulfilled 
through the working tog ther of the free actions of free beings. 

Ver. 81. The ee a indicates, that St*Paul suppeses 
eyen the Christians of Jerusalem to be prejudiced against him, as 
is confirmed also by Acis’xxi. Instead of ἀναπαύσωμαι, D. and 
E. read ἀναψύξω, and F.G. ἀναψρυχῷ pe? ὑμῶν. The Oriental 
M8S., however, tmanimously support the usual reading.—Ver. 88, 
As the ethical portion is here ended,’ St Paul concludes it with a 
short doxology. It is, however, in the nature of the cage, that for 
so rich a letter he reserves a more full-toned conclusion ;, this does 
not follow until quite at, the end, after the greetings. 


εὐ PART IV. 
7 εὐ (XVE. 1-27.) 
SALUTATIONS AND CONCLUSION. 


“Tt has been already shewn: in the Introduction ( § i.),:that, there 
is no ground whatever to warrant us in denying that this. conclud- 
ing chapter was written by the Apostle, or belongs to’ the epistle. 

The great number of the salutations is certainly striking, ‘when it 
is considered that-Paal had not yet been at Rome. As, however, 
this city formed the central point of the then world, where: people 
from all countries mét, “and from whieh j jouracys were taken into 
all parts of the vast Roman empire,* it is intelligible that St Paul 
may even in it have had-a particularly numerous acquaintance. 
“And, moreover, it ig nowise necessary to syppose that St Paul knew . 
them all personally ; he had, doubtless, heard of many of the Ro- 

man Christians through Aquila and Priscilla, and now grects them 
as acquaintances known not in person but in the spirit. 


5:88, GREETINGS. ὕὕ:: 


(SVE. 1-20.) 


“Vers. 1, 2. First, St Panl recorhmends ‘to the Christians of 
Rome the deacgness Phoebe, who was no doubt the bearer of the 
epistle. She did not serve the Chure ch in Corinth itself, but in 
Cenchrea, to which’ place ee it thos appeats that the gospel 
bad already spread. “Ver. 1. SH διάκονος, afierwards ἡ Bravcov- 
igoa, denotes the female ministors of the Church, whom the rises 
of the ewly Church, especially in baptism, md the posivon of the 


* On dis compare the passage fram Atrenseus, Delpnos i. fol. 26, quoted liv Neander, 
ΡΟΣ. Zeltalter, vole is je O48, note, Τὴν Ῥωμαίων πόλιν ἐπιταμὶμν τὴς οἰκουμένην, 
ἐν ἢ συνιδεῖν ἔστιν δάσαν τὰς πόλεις ispupivas—wal γὰρ ὅλα τὰ ἔθυε ἀθμρόνος wh 
σόθι συνῴκισται, Wilk especial refrence ta Christendams, lrenaos, i be well buegen, 
says of Rowe atl the Clarch dive Ad bane enim ecel-siam propter poliurcn princes. 
pulitaicm neeesse eet ΟΠ σέ, convent ecolusiam, ogee gui and sivilgne fide” 


ἐόν, Hao Th tip. of, edit, Grab. . 


τὰς 
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fumale sex in the Mast, imperatively required. For more ‘particular 
juformation, compare the commentary oud Tim. iii, 8 Cenchrea 
was the name of the custern port of Corinth ; Lechaeus of the west- 
em.—Ver. 2. ἐν κυρίῳ, in the mind and in the name of Christ, 
because she is a Christian, and as befits such an one. Grotins 
rightly observes, that St Paul does not say παράστατις, t. 6.; & 
helper, but προστάτις, 1. ¢, « chief, a patroness. By this title 
of hogour Paal intends to raise her consideration, and to make his 
recommendation more coraplete. 

Vers. ὃ, 4. For an explanation how Aquila and Priscilla could 
already be again at Rome, whereas 1 Cor. xvi. 19 represents them 
as still being at Ephesus, the observations in the Introduction, δ 1, 
may be compared. It is not known to what occurrences Paul here 
refers. As to this celebrated family in general, see note on Acts 
xviii. 19. In Rome, as well as at Corinth and Ephesus, it appears 
to have had in its dwelling the place of assembly (ἐκκλησία κατ᾽ 
oixov), for a division of the city. A city of such extent as Rome 
must naturally have very early had places of assembly in various 
parts of it. 

Ver. 3. Πρίσκα is the driginal form of the name, but I pic- 
κυλλα is more commonly “ased for the wife of Aquila: The phrase 
τράχηλον ὑποτιθέναι is figurative, and means, éo expose one’s 
self to the most evident dangers. 

Vers. 5-7. The persons here named are not further known. The 
title ἀπαρχή denotes the first convert of a city or province. In- 
stead of “Ayaias, we should read, agreeably to the best critical au- 
‘thorities, ᾿Ασίας, ἐς e., Asie procoasularis, For according to 1 
Cor. xvi. 15, Stephanas was the first fruit of Achaia. De Weite, 
however, has observed, in favour of the former reading, that that 
passage may itself have been the very cause of an alteration, and 
further, that ἀπαρχή need not be precisely limited to an individual, 
jnasmuch as several persons might have been named together as 
the first converts. But in. that case it would probably be “ oxe of 
the first fruits.’—Ver. 7. Junia appears to have been the wife of 
Anilyonicus ; itis not known where they were fellow-prisoners with 
St Paul. ‘Their relationship to him is probably to be understood 
only of national connexion. The title of Apost/es is of course to be 
ikon here in the wider sense of the word. Comp. Acts xiv. 4, 14. 

Vers. 8-12. The names which follow axe also unknown. The 


, 
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formula i in ver. 10, τοὺς ἐκ τῶν ᾿Αριστοβο: οὔλου is to be fi filled ap 
like rods ἐς τῶν Ναρκίσσου, τὸὺς ὄντας ἐν κυρίῳ in ver. 11--- 
- those among the slaves of Avistobulus or Narcissus who have become 
believers. Narcissus, the well-known favourite of Claudius (Sue-_ 
tons Claud. 28), bad been some years dead at the date of tho epis- 
tle, and therefore cannot well be meant here. 

Vers. 18-16. It is of course only in a figurative sonse that St 
Paul styles the mother of Rufus 27s mother, from her having shewn 
motherly love towards him. The expres ssions in vers, 14 antl 15, οἱ 
ἀδελφοὶ σὺν αὐτοῖς ave to be explained like ἡ ἐκκλησία κατ' 
οἶκον in yer, 5—the brethren attached to their community or circle, 
so that the persons named are to be regarded as the presbyters and 
deatons of this church —Ver. 16. As to the kiss of peace, comp. 

i Cor. xvi. 20; 2 Cor. xii 125 1 Thess. v. 26; 1 Pet. vw. 14, 
The Christians regarded themselves as members’ of one family of 
God, and expressed the consciousness of this spiritual unity by the 
symbol of the kiss. The addition, ἀσπάζονται ὑμᾶς αἱ ἐκελησίαι 

πᾶσαι τοῦ Χριστοῦ is omitted by some authorities; perhaps be- 
cause it was supposed that the greetings were not in place before 
ihe section xvi. 21, seq. In the common text, πᾶσαν lone is 
wanting, doubtless because it was supposed that Paul could not 
know whether all churches on earth saluted the Romans. But no 
doubt πᾶσαι is to be understood only of the various churches of 
Corinth and its ports. 

Ver. 17, 18. It is not until here, quite at the ond of the eDISts« 
that we find a short admonition against divisions, couched in alto- 
gether gencral language, which mey be referred to the Judaizing 
party x which persecuted Paul everywhere, but which wrought in Ga- 
lnila especially with so pernicious efftet.. The circumstance of its 
being conevived and intredneed so abruptly, and fe such genoral 
terme, is most decisive cvidence thet the orronsous texchets in 
question did not actually exist in Tome, but that Be | 
wished to give a warning against thom, with a view (o the 1 pe 
and avhappily puly too likely ease, that thes might amabke εἰπεῖν 
appearance there also. ‘The edict of Claudius, which 
timed in operation, und culy by degrees fell into oblivion. was no 
doubt the only omise which had undil then preserved Rome free 
fron these opponent of St Paul® 


# Te Wotte and Slew elo ἈΛΚΉΝ 


#hel da pseye ΤΒΒΉΟΣ prove, a Bain a= 
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The term διδωχή, ἣν ὑμεῖς ἐμάθετε, is an indication not to be 
mistaken that it was disciples of St Paul who had first preached at 
Rome.—Ver. 18. The charge of serving their belly is not to be so 
understood as if Paul meant to represent them as persons of grossly 
sensual habits; for this is precisely what *the Pharisaical Jewish 
Christians usually were not; the meaning is only to deseribe them 
as working for themselves and their own advantage, not for Christ. 
(Comp. on Matt. xxili., and Phil. iii. 19.) Xpnororoyla usually 
includes the bad subsidiary meaning, of kind and gentle speech 
without deeds to correspond. Tn exactly a similar way εὐλογία is 
here used in its properly classical signification ; it stands for words 
fair and well put together, but of deceptive appearance. The omis- 
sion of εὐλογίας originates only with such as undgrst6od the word in 
the sense of blessing, which it usually bears in the New Testament, 
and which they naturally, according to the context, regarded as UD- 
suitable in this place. ; 

Vers. 19, 20. With respect to this danger, however, St Paul 
trusts to the obedience (ὑπακοή) of the Roman Christians, and 
therefore expresses the hope, that they may be found no less wise 
and prudent than free from falsehood ; with God’s help they then 
would soon overcome all evil, together with the prince of darkness, 

Ver. 19. “Ὑπακοὴ εἰς πτάντας ἀφίκετο, as is said in i. 8, of the 

. faith of the Romans. The τό has wrongly been omitted before 
ἐφ᾽ ὑμῖν ; it is intended precisely to bring out a particular feature 
ein the Romans as a subject of joy. The reference to Magt. x. 16, 
is not to be mistaken in the end of the verse—Ver. 20. The God 
of peace is placed in contrast with the author of all strife, who 
works by his instruments here on earth. The power.of Godin the 
faithful—Chyist in them—bruises the head of the serpent. The 
words συντρίψει ὑπὸ τοὺς πόδας contain an allusion to Gen. iii. 
5. The form of conclusion, ἡ χάρις κι το Ἂν, is undoubtedly genu- Ὁ 

ine, although it is wanting in D.E.F.G. 

Ι . 

seyis, that there had already been disputes with Jewish Christians at Rome, but only that 


the Apostle is anxious to provide against their breaking out there ds in other churches. 
- In addition to the Epistle to the Galatians, compare especiatly 2 Cor. ii, and Phil, ili.- 


CHWAPTER avr, 21+24.0 - 49 


"δ 84, CONCLUSION. - 
. (SVE 2127) 


The yorses 21-24 cannot but seem somewhat strange if < one as- 


-etibe them to St Paul. For ver. 22 is 8, In any case, an addition by, 


the penman of the epistle, Tcrtius himself; but how singular it 
would be if ver. 21.were by St Paul, ver. 22 by ‘Tertius, and vers 
23, 24, by St Paul again |. There is, too, the. circumstance, that 


St Paul hed’ already concluded bis salutations before the exhorta- 


tion in vers. 17-20, with the comprehensive form ἀσπάζονται ὗ ὑμᾶς 
αἱ ἐκκλησίαι micas τοῦ Χριστοῦ. Is it then to be supposed that, 
after this, he added some others by way of supplement? ΤῸ is far 
simpler to assume, that the great doxology. vers. 25-27, was im- 
mediately connected with the blessing in ver. 20, but that (accord- 
ing to the hypothesis of Eichhorn which we have adopted, comp. 


Tntrod. ὃ 1), it was written on a small separate parchment, as the | 


larger was already fall. The back of this emall parchment remained 


empty, and this the writer Tertius then employed for writing in His. 


own name, ver, 21~24, including the blessing. The only objection 
which may be made to this is, that Timothy is styled συνεργός pou, 
and Gaius ξένος μου, which seems to point to St Paul rather than 
to Levtins. There is not, however, any discoverable ground why 
‘Tertius also might not have, styled himself a fellow-labourer οἵ 
Timothy, or connected by hospitality with Gaius. But even if this 
were an inconvenience, it will bear no comparison with the diffieal- 
ties in which we must entangle ourselves if we refér the verses to 
St Paul.’ - ; 
Vers. 21, 22. As nothing farther is known of Tertius, some havo 
wished to identify him with Silas, the well-known companion of St 
Paal, and to regard his name as merely the Latin translation of 
the Hebrew Ὁ sry “the third.” Thoro Is, however, no historical 
ground that can be adduced for this en yjecture. The additien ὁ 
χρώψας denotes the pemnan, us St Paul was in the habit of die- 


tating his epistles. (Comp. 1 Cor xvi, 21, Col iv. 18, 2 Shiess. 


ili. 1 17, and Galat. yi. 11.) 
Ver. 23, 24, Gans is undoubtedly the person named in] Cor. 
i: 14, whom St Paul hiinself bad haptized, Tn Acts six. 29, xx. 
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4, 3 Jolm 1, other persons of this name are. spoken of. ‘The ox- 
prossion ξένος “τῆς ἐκκλησίας ὅλης, sgnifics that Gaius had at 
Corinth the assemblics of a congregation in his house. Krastus 
oceurs perhaps in Acts xix, 22, 2 Tim. iv. 20; bat if so he must 
have resigned his office as manager of the city funds. The blessing 
in ver. 24 is also best referred to Tertius, as St Paul had already 
used the same words in-ver. 20. It is precisely on account of the 
repetition that the MSS. A. ©. and other critical authoritics have 
omitted it. 

25-27. Ow the.position of the great: condluding doxology, and 
on the variations of BISS..* and the learned hypotheses connected 
with it,-¢ compare 4 the rematks tm the Introduction, ὃ 1. As we can- 
not; adopt Reivhe’s hypothesis of the spuriousness of the doxology, 
on account of its ‘intemal nature, and as Gléckler's view—that Ter- 
tius was the author of this doxology, as well as of the preceding 
verses—is also improvable, inasmuch as Tertins would assuredly 

not have written κατὰ τὸ εὐαγγέλιόν μον, Eichhorn’s leypothesis, 
, although i in itself somewhat farfetched, is yet the most deserving of 
commendation, viz. that the variations in this section are to be 
explained by supposing a transposition of the different pieces of 
parchment on which the epistle was written. The similarity of the 
conclusion of the Epistle of St Jude, whichis not to be mistaken, I 
should regard as arising from imitation of this in the Epistie to the 
Romans rather than the reverse. As to the imternal structure of 
the doxology generally, Reiche, in his. effort to prove it spurior us, 
has very considerably exaggerated its difficulties. The @ in ver. 
27 certainly raises a difficulty; bat Gléckler bas already rightly 
shewn how this may be got over by the simple means of supplying 
συνίστημι. The form of the doxology will thus become perfectly 
regular-—‘‘ To God, who alene can stablish you in the faith, ta the 
only wise God, 1 commend you through Jesus Christ, to whom bs 
glory for ever.” It is consequently nowise necessary to suppose an 

anacoluthon, as Tholuck would do. And in other respects the 
doxology fits most appositely into the connexion, and by means of 
the ideas introduced,t agrees very well with the purpose of the 
whole epistle. For, according to out view, the doxology is imme- 
diately connected with the exhortation against giving into any divi- 
sions. With this, then, the notion of the στηρίξαι perfe etly agrees, 
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CHAPTER ZVI. 25-27.-° ᾿ res 


Τρ οὐδεν that they may be secured against the assaults of the se- 
ducers, St Paul wishes the Christians of Rome establishment in 
the life of faith.’ With respect, nest, to the intervening clauses, 
they relate exactly to the substance of the epistle ; they bring for- 
ward the two leading ideas which the Apostle has Ceveloped in 
it -—yirst, the mystory of the gospel, which was long hidden: but 
now is made manifest ; and secondly hy, its transition to the Gentiles. 
Hence we must not, allow ourselves to be misled by the tiple κατά 
into supposing three - -pavall el members ; ; there ave but tio opposi- | 
tions in the passage, and these’ ought to be SO connected ag that thé 
second point, shall .be introduced: ‘by. the: τε, - The following would 
then be the rendering of the passage: To God, who alone is of © 
power to stabligh 4 You, according fo my soapel and. the predching 
of Christ—(these representing God as the soerée of all strength) 
~—-which {gospel and preaching) are.d. agreeable to tive renelation of 
the mystery which was kept secret from eternity, but now ts made. 
inanifest, and which, according to. the commandment of the ever- ” 
lasting God, by the scriptures af the prophets, is made known to — 
all nations for the obedience of faith »—to this only wise God F 
commend you through Jesus Christ, to wham be glory for ever, 
jAmen!” The mention of the prophetical scriptures, and the name 
Ἰαϊώνωος Θεός, which apparently do not suit the context, hed the 
jobject, which we have already seen’manifested in the epistle, of 
marking out the transition of the gospel to the Gentiles as not a 
new or unheard-of thing, but as something already announced be- 
forehand by the unchangeable God in the scriptures of the Qld 
Testament. And with zclation to this it is, too, thatrin the end of 
the doxology : God is designated as the only cise, while in the be: 
ginning of it he had heen designated as the Almnigh fy. 


ΕἸΖ wischenstitce, } 


THE END. 


